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Conlitution of the United States, as connected with the 
ſubjelt of this Work. 


America does not require fo confiderable an Exveagios 
Feu as France. 


I SH OULD but imperfedtly fulfil the end I 
propoſed to myſelf, were I to confine my at- 
tention to a compariſon between the conſtitu- 
tion of England and the new government of 
France. It would, beſide, be gratifying the 
wiſhes of our political metaphyſicians, to ſuffer 
them to enjoy, unmoleſted, the honour of 
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which they are ſo ambitious, of agreeing in 
principles with the legiſlators of America. 
This pretenſion may be juſt, and may yet be 
no concluſive argument in favour of their 
work : for though we ſhould. adopt all the 
ſpeculative opinions of an ancient or modern 
legiſlator, we may nevertheleſs execute | 
wretchedly, what he has executed well, if we 
avoided imitating. at. the ſame time his genius 
and his prudence. Theſe. two qualities are 
the only ones which apply equally to all the 

infinite diverſity of circumſtances, the only 
ones which can. be brought into general uſe, 
in a ſcience compoſed entirely of bearings 
and dependencies ; and ſuch is certainly the 
ſcience of ſocial order. Thus a wiſe;and.en» 
lightened le giſlator, who, on the new conti- 
nent, far from the errors of the old world, 
might adopt the principle of perfect equality, 
and place an implicit, confidence in the ſole 
empire of the law; this legiſlator, were he to 
find himſelf ſituated amidſt F e , 


LE) 
and in a country the moſt ancient in Europe 
ds to its cuſtoms, its wealth and its knowledge, 
would give to his * a very different 
modification. 
Our national afltmbly," or if you obs, its 
a guides, deceived themſelves, therefore, 
in ſuppoſing, that they had taken poſſeſſion of 
all the legiſlative virtue of the ſage Americans, 
when they had only embraced certain general 
ideas, carried theſe ideas to extravagance, and 
applied them forcibly to a nation totally un- 
prepared by its character or diſpoſition for 
their reception. If we would appropriate to 
ourſelves the philoſophical policy of the peace- 
able inhabitants of the new hemiſphere, we 'S 
muſt extend farther our acquiſitions ; we muſt” 
take poſſeſſion of their houſhold'Gods, their 
morality, their religious ſpirit, their domeſtic | 
virtues; and we ſhall then be able to conſtruct 
a well proportioned: edifice, which the hand 
of time will reſpect. But no ſooner had we 
thou whe of copying the American declaration : 
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of rights, than we imagined ourſelves to be re- 
publicans. Something, more, however, is 
neceſſary to conſtitute this transformation. 
The Americans have placed their declara- 
tion of rights at the head of their conſlitu- 
tional code; and from this circumſtance we 
were led to imagine, that it was in a manner 
the commencement of their political nature; 
whereas it was rather the extract and reſult 
of it. Their continental poſition, the nature 
of their exterior connections, - their manners, 
their cuſtoms, and the mediocrity of their 
fortunes, all theſe im portant circumſtances: 
were in exiſtence prior to the declaration of 
rights; ſo that their profeſſion of faith is 
found, as all words ought to be found, in the 
relative dependence of things, and in perfect 
harmony with the abſolute empire of reali- 
ties. Our political legiſlators, however, have 
regarded this declaration of rights as the effi- 
cient cauſe of American liberty, and as a uni- 
verſal e of regeneration equally appli- 
cable 


1 

cable to all the nations of the earth. They 
have alſo, without taking into conſideration 
the moral and phyſical nature of the kingdom 
of France, without reflecting that a declara- 
tion of the rights of man would be putting 
an offenſive weapon into the hands of the 
people, or at leaſt would be a kind of political 
emancipation, the ſolemn ratification of which 
would require the utmoſt circumſpection, 
ſurpaſſed the Americans themſelves, and, 
obſerving no bounds, have ſubjected the 
grave and wary ſpirit of legiſlation to all the 
wildneſs and extravagance of philoſophy. 

It would be eaſy to illuſtrate this propoſi- 
tion; by comparing the different declarations of 
Tights adopted by the United States of Ame- 
rica, with the political creed ſerving as a pre- 
amble to the F rench conſtitution ; but ſuch a 
diſcuſſion would at this time of day be little 
intereſting. We no longer think of meaſuring 
a river at its fountain head, when, having in- 
creaſed in its courſe, and deſcended like a tor- 
B 3 | rent 
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rent on the plain, it buries the country round, 


or interſects it in every direction. I ſhall, 
therefore, avoid all uſeleſs enquiries, and enter 


more fully into the i important ſubject of which 


I am to treat. 
We may imagine to ourſelves a nation poſ- 


ſeſſing ſuch moderation of ſentiment and ſuch 
gravity of character, that it has no need of 
written laws; but in proportion as the people 


ſhall depart from that ſpirit of temperance and 


moderation, whether from their natural diſpo- 
ſitions or other operative circumſtances, a more 


active authority muſt be given to the power 


that protects the ſocial harmony. 


I ſhall doubtleſs be told, that, by deſtroy- 
ing exiſting prejudices, and erecting a new 


government on the ruins of the old, the 
manners of a people may be changed, their 
characters modified, and we ſhall cronte, as it 


were another nation. 
Such is the langnage of men who pref all 


their ideas into the ſervice of a ſingle leading 


19% 


axiom, id who, juſtly doubting whether £ 
number of diſcordant principles could be 
| brought to agree, have been deſirous of giving 
an excluſive authority to that of which they 
bare made choice. No doubt the nature of 
a government has an eſſential influence on the 
morals of a nation ; but how many other cir= 
cumſtances take part in that influence! It 
would be a flagrant illunon to imagine, that 
liberty, equality, and the reſt of our new in- 
ſtitutions, will at all affimilate us to the Ame- 
ricans, and render us like them obedient to 
the ſober counſels of reaſon, or the ſimple 
| yoke of the law. Separated by an immenſe 
ocean from the paſſions which agitate | Europe, 
they are in the peaceful enjoyment of their 
political youth, and can freely exerciſe the 
virtues peculiar to that age. A ſoil, ſtill new, 
offers the richeſt rewards to their induſtry ; 
and its vaſt extent every where inviting cul- 
tivators, the neceſſary diſperſion of their ha- 
bitations, compels the majority to ſeek their 
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felicity in . life, the never failing 
ſource of all the milder ſentiments, of every 
pure affection, and the beſt ſchool of morals. 

I hey are alſo called to the exerciſe of ſi- 


| milar virtues by the duties of hof pitality, which 


the nature of their country, and the diſtance 
at which they reſide from each other, render 
obligatory. But one of the happieſt effects 


of this peculiar ſituation, is, that the paſſions 


of 1 men are brought leſs into rivalſhi p: and the 
mind more ſecurely. guarded. againſt the en- 


trance of envy, and jealouſy, the prolific 


parents of to many troubles. In fine, placed 
in the midſt of a continent, where there ex 
iſts, as yet, no ſort of proportion. between the E 
ſtate of population and the multiplicity of 
uſeful employments, the citizens, of every 


| claſs, feel no inquietude from an increaſing and 


numerous family, are ke pt by every tie within 
the boundaries of virtue, and preſerved from 


thoſe. rocks of temptations to which older na- 


tions are expoſed. rel 
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No FIR there is alſo, in the ** of 
| different nations, a diſpoſition, inherent in 
their nature, or of which the principle 1 is at 
leaſt unknown, more or leſs qualifying them 
for ſocial harmony. I examine the conſtitu- 
tions of the individual ſtates of America, and 
1 feel the moſt pleaſing ſenſations at the view 
of a title, unthinkingly aſſumed by a conſi- 
derable body of delegates, employed by au- 


thority of their fellow citizens, in the impor- 


tant work of legiſlation. We the repreſenta- 
tives of the GooD people of Virginia. What 
emotions does not this ſimple denomination 
excite ! a title like this forms of itſelf an ad- 
mirable leſſon, being at the ſame time an ho- 
nourable teſtimony of national character. Ah! 
could our national aſſembly have aſſumed it, 
could conſcious truth have ſuggeſted and au- 
thorized the idea, France would have been 
leſs unhappy, we. ſhould not have ſhed fo 
many tears, and the torrent would not till 
continue to flow from our eyes. But when 
our 
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our declaration of rights was drawn up, the 
- auguſt denomination of repreſentatives of the 
good people of France was no longer applica- 
ble. The time, alas, was paſſed ! deplorable 
remembrance, fad and lamen table reflection! 
Had the aſſembly adverted to this, they would 
have felt, that, in reminding us of our ri ights, 
it was neceſſary at the ſame time to remind us of 
aur duties; had the aſſembly adverted to this, 
they would have beendeterred from weakenin * 
as they have done, the power deſtined to main- 
tain juſtice and an obſervance of the laws. 

There are other circumſtances, peculiar” to 
America, which, while they tend to ſupport 
focial order, are nevertheleſs foreign to the 
nature of government, and no way connected 
with its influence. There is probably not an 
individual inhabitant of that coun try, even 
among the loweſt claſs of ſociety, who is not 
able to read, write and cypher, and who has 
not had leiſure to learn and retain by heart 


che firſt principles of religious and moral 
truth, 


1 J] 
| truth. When a merchant, an artiſan, or any 
other deſcription of citizen, takes into his ſer- 
vice a young man deſtitute of property, it 
forms an expreſs article in the agreement or 
indentures, that the domeſtic or apprentice 
ſhall be allowed time, and enabled by his 
maſter, to acquire theſe elementary inſtruc- 
tions. Now in what country can contracts 
like this exiſt, unleſs where, from the multi- 
plicity of employments offered to induſtry, and 
the limited number of inhabitants, labour is ſo 
advantageous as to permit men of every de- 
nomination, to conſecrate, from their youth, 
a portion of time to the acquiſition of know- 
ledge, however little connected it may be with 
the particular duties of their ſtation? Our 
legiſlators, therefore, when they imagined that 
they ſhould attain the ſame end, by the eſtab- 
liſhment of a new hierarchy of ſchools and 
colleges, only ſhowed how ignorant they were 
of the firſt cauſes of national inſtruction. It is 
not poſlible that inſtruction ſhould be univer- 
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fal, it is not poſſible, whatever pains we may 
take, or whatever projects we may form to 
effect it, in a kingdom, whoſe population is 
ſo immenſe as to reduce the price of labour to 
ſo narrow a limit, as to be barely ſufficient for 


acquiring the neceſſaries of life. 


Let me obſerve in this place, and it will 
not be digreſſing from my ſubject, that of all 
the obſtacles calculated to embarraſs the pro- 
ceedings of adminiſtration, thoſe are doubt- 


leſs the moſt ſerious which are immediately 


connected with the burthen of taxes, or a 
ſcarcity of proviſion. We are then as in pre- 
ſence of the ſtrongeſt paſſions of the people; 


and ſo limited is the circle of their hopes and 


wiſhes, that they are fixed almoſt entirely on 
theſe two grand objects of inquietude. To make 
the people, therefore, a party in any political 
diſpute, all that is neceſſary is to hold out a real 
or fictitious connection between the ſubject of 
that diſpute, and the objects thus intereſting to 
them. In Wen conſiſts the art of intrigue, and 
an 


E | 
an adept therein knows the PR meaſures 
he has to take. k 

In the united ſlates of Anierica, burthen- 
ſome taxes and apprehenſions of want, are 
cauſes of commotion hitherto unknown, and 
in the order of probability it will be long be- 
fore they will have exiſtence. The Ameri- 
cans having neither fleets nor armies to main- 
tain, and their national debt being extremely 
moderate, their expenditure can bear no 
proportion to the expenditure of France. 
Beſide, fituated far from the troubles of Eu- 
rope and out of the reach of its politics, they 
are leſs expoſed to thoſe events which pro- 
duce extraordinary expences and wants, and 
may preſerve as long as they pleaſe the happy 
independence which they enjoy. 

Their ſituation alſo, as to the means of ſub- 
ſiſtence, places them equally above thoſe in- 
quietudes, thoſe alarms and commotions, from 
which a kingdom like France is not always 
ſecure. It will be long before their popula- 

tion 
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tion will be equal to the produce of their cul- 
tivation, and at preſent their only care is the' 


diſpoſal of a great ſuperfluity. 
It has frequently been aſſerted that the pro- 


duce of all the different parts of France taken 


together, is at all times adequate to the de- 
mands of the kingdom. Admitting the truth 
of this aſſertion, which, however, may juſtly 
be called in queſtion, the utmoſt freedom of 
cireulation would ſtill be neceſſary to ſupply 


the deficiency of one diſtrict by the exceſs of 


another; and it is the maintenance of this 
circulation that particularly requires the aid of 
public force. No doubt it ſhould be uſed with 
precaution; but this precaution ought never 
to be carried ſo far as to bear the conſtruction 


of impotence on the part of government. 


Let us now take a different view of the 
kingdom of France, and we ſhall perceive the 


inhabitants elbowin g each other, continually 


interfering with all their motions, and yet all 
of them reſolved to run the career that is open 
oo 


1 1 


to avarice, ambition, vanity and pride. We 
ſhall ſee them making ſport of the reſtraints 
of civil policy, ;and. obſerving with ironical 
ſatisfaction the laſt barriers of order overturned 
by a faſhionable philoſophy. We ſhall ſee 
them, for the moſt part, crowded together in 
great towns, where ingenuity lends its aid to 
effeminacy for the propagation and 1 
of vice; where luxury, inſeparable from the 
maturity of a rich and commercial nation, 
aſſumes the regulation of labour, and renders 
dependent upon the landed proprietors, that 
immenſe multitude that lives by their caprices 
and is. corrupted by their ſpectacle. In fine, 
it is eaſy to demonſtrate, from certain general 
truths, with how much difficulty the laws of 
order can obtain reſpect in ſuch a kingdom as 
France. Public commotion and private diſcon- 
tent uſually originate, and muſt be expected 
to oxiginate, in the unexpected neceſſities and 
diſtreſs of the majority of the inhabitants of any 
country; and theſe neceſſities and diſtreſſes 
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are, among us, peculiarly to be appreherided 
from the imperious rights of property, which 8 
cauſe the ſlighteſt variation in the price of 


proviſions, or the price of labour, to produce 


the moſt memorable effects upon the feelings 


and peace of the multitude. Of conſequence 


public commotions are principally to be 
dreaded in a country, where the demand for 


induſtry, which regulates the ſubſiſtence of a 


numerous claſs of its inhabitants, is governed 
by the precarious ſtate of its intercourſe with 
foreign nations, and by the barometer of 


luxury, in · the various parts of the world. Pub- 
lic commotion is moſt frequently to be ap- 


prehended in a country, of which the popu- 


lation, equal, or nearly equal to the conſump- 


tion of the average produce, excites frequent 
alarms upon the head of ſubſiſtence, and is 
liable to derange the indiſpenſible proportion . 
between the price of corn and the price of 

labour. 
Net one of theſe circumſtances exiſts in 
0 | America, 


„„ 
America, where there is employment for 
every body, and an employment that is not 
likely to fail, ſince it depends neither upon 
the arts of luxury, nor exterior commerce, 
but on a cultivation that will long be ſuſcep- 


tible of the greateſt im provement. | 
Why then compare with France a country 
fo diflimilar? It would be eaſier to govern 
America by the ſingle tie of its morals, than 
to maintain order in a kingdom like France 
by laws without number, if thoſe laws have 
no ſupport but that feeble executive power, 
the chance reſult of the detached combina- 
tions of the national aſſembly. 
The day will perhaps arrive, when the pre- 
ſent government of the United States will no 
longer be found ſufficiently efficacious, and 
that day will be when their manners ſhall ex- 
perience a change; when, a period as yet at 
an immenſe diſtance, their population, con- 
tinually increaſing, ſhall equal the cultivation 
and produce of the country; when the rich, 
Vor. II i i Q become 
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become abſolute maſters, of the price of 
labour, ſhall reduce to the loweſt neceſſity 
thoſe who have only. their labour to depend 
upon; when by a continual accumulation of 
wealth, tranſmitted from age to age, luxury 
ſhall increaſe, and ſhall render the difference 
of ſituation more conſpicuous between thoſe 
born to a monopoly of the fruits of the earth, 
and that multitude of men for ever con- 
demned, by the imperious rights of property, 
to the acquirement of a mere ſubſiſtence, and 

that by the unremitting ſweat of their brow. 
Whenever theſe revolutions, inevitably at- 
tendant upon the lapſe of time, ſhall have 
taken place, there will be a numerous claſs of 
citizens who will enjoy, without labour or 
exertion on their part, certain territorial reve- 
nues, the inheritance of their anceſtors ; 
another claſs will exert itſelf in various ways, 
In order by commerce to acquire its portion 
in the annual incrzaſe of perſonal wealth; a 
third claſs, more numerous than either of 
theſe, 


EM 
theſe, will inceſſantly beſiege them with a 
profer of the fruits of their induſtry, in ex- 
change for a ſtipulated ſalary or reward; and 
art will extend itſelf in every direction, in each 


ſucceſſive year, eager to excite by its novelties 
the blunted taſte and exhauſted caprice of the 
indolent diſpenſers of the goods of fortune. 
At the fame time, for the purpoſe of enjoying 
more commodiouſly theſe daily and diver- 
fied conveniences, men will more generally 
aſſemble themſelves in towns; the tribute of 
the plains will be collected thither, and will 
there be conſumed in diſſipation and luxury. 
A reliſh for frivolous enjoyments, and an emu- 
lation in the dull uniformity of faſhion, will 
inſenſibly weaken the empire of reaſon, and 
ſubject men's opinions to the authority. of 
factitious principles. In fine, luxury and pe- 
cuniary want being drawn towards the ſame 
point, will multiply the paſſions, will excite 
them to hoſtility, will introduce a total change 
of manners, and the ſimplicity of ancient times 
, 3 Es © „ 
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will no longer be known but as the ornament 
of poetical deſcription. Nor is this all; for 
with a change of ſituation, religion, that ſweet 
conſolation amidſt a retired and domeſtic life, 
religion, all the duties of which conſtitute a 
chain of felicity, will not fail to become 
troubleſome, and a new deſcription of artiſts 
will. ariſe, who, under the name of philoſo- 
phers, will invent other ſyſtems for the times, 
no doubt more commodious and more eaſy to 
bear. And when theſe philoſophers ſhall have 
relaxed every tie, and reduced to a tate of 
weakneſs and inanity all moral obligation, 
there will laſtly come a race of political me- 
taphyſicians, who will trace the plan of a 
new world to be eſtabliſhed on the ruins of 
the old. Alas! while I have thus ſaffered my 
fancy to rove through all the viciſſitudes and 
revolutions to which the hand of time will | 
ſubject America, the ſpectacle of France has, 
I fear been too conſtantly preſent to my mind: 
but in all affairs of importance, the hiſtory and 
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experience of age is the book of deſtiny for 
youth. | | 
"| ought however to remark, that the Ame- 
ricans have adopted the only form of govern- 
ment capable of oppoſing reſiſtance to theſe 
ever active cauſes, the only one that for any 
length of time can defend national manners 
againſt the daily influence of increaſing wealth: 
and as this form of government has not ren- 
dered it neceſſary to inveſt the executive power 
with a degree of force proportioned to the vaſt 
extent of their dominions, a double motive 
engages me to treat the ſubje& more at large; 
and this I ſhall do in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER u. 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT, 


Nature of the Government of the United States, 


'T rar part of the continent of America, 
forming the dominions of the United States, 
preſents to our view an immenſe ſurface, of 
which the circumference is ſeventeen hundred 
leagues. But the government of theſe new 
re gions 18 divided into fourteen ſtates, of un- 
equal population, varying from four hundred 
thouſand down to ſixty thouſand ſouls, and of 
which the aggregate number of inhabitants is 
| ſhort of four millions. 

Each of theſe ſtates forms a Fr ſove- 
reignty, having a legiſlative body, an execu- 
tive power, a judiciary order, toge ther with 


every 
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every other inſtitution requiſite to a free go- 
vernment and an independent ſociety. 
They form therefore ſo many ſmall repub- 
lics, ſeparated from each other, but united by 
their political and commercial intereſts, and 
their mutual defence. They have the ſame 
current coin, and a uniform ſtandard of weights 
and meaſures. The debt contracted in the 
acquiſition of liberty is a burthen which they 
have agreed to ſhare in common, in a deter- 
mined proportion, as well as to contribute to 
whatever new expences the ſafety of the ſtate 
may require. In fine, the regulations and mea- 
ſures that are the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch 
a federation, are commited to the care of a 
con greſs, compoſed of delegates choſen by the 
fourteen ſtates; but the power of this congreſs 
and the authority of its preſident extend to 
ſuch objects only as have been determined by 
the different ſections to be the general intereſts 
of the community. gt 
From a political organization like this it 
CG 4 | reſults, 
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reſults, that the vaſt extent of the American 
continent has no deſtructive influence on mo- 
rals. By its diviſion into ſmall ſtates the 
citizens are placed immediately under the eye 
of their reſpective magiſtrates, are reſtrained 
by the yoke of opinion, and are encompaſſed 
by all thoſe chains which maintain, in repub- 
ics, a general propriety of conduct and ſtabi- 
lity of principles. 
Without doubt the population of each ſtate, 
and particularly that of ſome, will progreſ- 
fively increaſe, and when arrived at a certain 
height the ſecurity of public manners will in- 
evitably diminiſh : but the ſage policy of the 
Americans ſeems already to have taken pre- | 
cautions againſt this circumſtance. It appears 
to be their determination to form new ſtates, 
as their population ſhall advance, that they 
may never excced the limits moſt conforma- 
ble to ſocial happineſs. They have calculated, 
as it were, how far the vigilance of govern- 


bY ment can extend, and by one of the wiſeſt 


reſolutions 


$ 
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reſolutions that ever entered the mind of a 
people, have determined to inaugurate a new 
independent authority, as ſoon as they ſhall 
be able to confide to it a dominion propor- | 


| tionedto its powers. We ſhall thus behold, 


what has never been exemplified in the hiſtory 
of mankind, a ſovereign ſtate freely reſi gning 
a portion of its empire, to ſecure more effec- 
tually the happineſs of its citizens and the 
preſervation « of order and morals. 

The conception alone of ſuch a plan would 
have a juſt claim to our homage ; but with 
the Americans this is no ideal | peculation. 
Already have they admitted the ſtate ot Ver- 
mont into the confederation , and have farther 
propoſed, though I am at this moment unable 
to ſay what has been the reſult of the propo- 
ſition, to ſeparate Kentucky from Virginia, 
and Maine from Maſſachuſets. In proportion 
as theſe new diviſions ſhall take place they 
will form ſo many integral parts of the a 
ral confederation. | 


If 
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If we combine with theſe illuſtrations, the 
circumſtances enumerated in the preceding 


chapter, we ſhall perceive to what America is 
chiefly indebted for its manners. We ſhall 
perceive that their purity. is not, as has been 
ſappoſed, the ſimple reſult of perfect equality, 
and that this equality is not the only ſecret of 
the conſtitution of the United States. And 
though the national aſſembly of France, by 
adopting and exaggerating this principle, may 
have imagined themſelves to have trod in the 
ſteps of the ſage law-givers of the new world, 
and to have laboured, ſo to ſpeak, under the 
guidance of their genius, it is not a matter of 
certainty that they have been acknowledged 
by their maſters. Before they detached a 
fingle principle from a general ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, invented for another country, they 
ought to have examined with attention, whe- 


ther, ſtripped of its accompaniments and 
haſtily tranſplanted into a foreign ſoil, it would 
be equally productive; particularly they ought 

to 


1 
to have examined, how far it would agree with 
the immutable part of our local and peculiar 


circumſtances, with our twenty-ſix millions 
of men to be governed from a ſingle central 
point, with the neceſſity of a diſciplined army, 
with our national character, that work of ages, 
and which it is eaſier totally to ſubvert than 
to ſubject to any transformation. Ah! of 
| how many various elements is the ſcience of 
politics compoſed ; and who is there that is 
able to penetrate the profundity in which 
their combinations. are prepared and theirs re- 
lations originated! 
But it is not alone by ſecuring to the dif- 
ferent governments the ſupport of public 
manners, that the conſtitution of the United 
States has facilitated the action of the execu- 
tive power, or rendered i it leſs neceſſary: there 
are other ways in which it has accompliſhed 
this eſſential object. 
Ihe general government of America may 
be conſidered as divided into two parts. Each 
_ | of 
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of the United States, ſovereign maſter within 
the limits of its dominion, regulates, by its 
magiſtrates and the other authorities it has 
eſtabliſhed, the different branches of ſocial 
order, and unites within itſelf all the neceſſary 
powers for the maintenance of ſubordination 
and as theſe powers have only to act in a nar- 
row circle and are alſo ſeconded by opinion, 
they ſtand in need of no great energy to fulfil 
their deſtination. Like all republics, their 
internal polity differs little from the govern- 
ment of a family. So much for each ſtate 
individually. 5 e 

But their political and commercial intereſts, 
together with certain others, they have placed 
in common; and for the determination and 
conduct of theſe, as I have before explained, 
they have inveſted their reſpective delegates, 
aſſembled in congreſs, with the neceſſary au- 
thority. It is eaſy however to perceive that 
an adminiſtration like this, always occupied 
by negociations without or general regulations 
BH within, 
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within, requires not an executive power fur- 
niſhed with extraordinary means and perpetu- 
ally i in exerciſe. 

Thus, by the plan of ſeparation eſtabliſhed 
in America, the difficult part of government, 
that which muſt at all times be in action, that 
which is deſtined to contend with the various 
_ paſſions of mankind, is confided to an autho- 
rity, whoſe obligations extend no farther than 
the boundaries of the territory to which their 
functions in this reſpect relate; and the only 
government whoſe ſuperintendence compre- 
hends the intereſts of all America, has been 
rendered eaſy by the nature of the duties re- 
ſerved to it. 

It is impoſſible then, in treating of execu- 

tive power, to eſtabliſh any ſort of parallel 
between a country containing only three or 
four millions of inhabitants, and a kingdom 
whoſe population amounts to twenty-ſix mil- 
lions; between a confederacy of fourteen petty 
fovereignties, and an empire where all the | 
Go d laws 
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laws ought to proceed from a common centre, 
and all the claſſes of adminiſtration derive from 
a ſingle point; in fine, between a people in 
the flower of its age, animated and ſuſtained 
by the feelings and ſuggeſtions appropriate to 
political youth, and a nation, arrived by pro- 
greſſive ſteps at the extremity of its courſe, 
where moral principle no lon ger operates, re- 
Iigion itſelf is in diſcredit, all ideas of venera- 
tion and reſpect antiquated, and obedience - 
reduced to a me taphyſical abſtraQtion ; where 
every thing is old, every thing in decay, ex- 
cept the ſpirit of vanity, that ſpirit ſo predo- 
minant in France which never dies, and which 
at preſent reminds us more than ever of the 
fabulous phenix, that, placed on a funeral pile 
conſtructed by its own exertions and compoſed 
of odoriferous ſhrubs and perfumes, no ſooner 
periſhes than it begins to exiſt under a new form. 

But patriotiſm we are told will make us 
young again, and thus compenſate all our de- 
fects. Be it ſo: but this ſentiment does not 
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leſs exiſt in America, and yet the Americans 
have never thought of making it the fole 
mover of the machine of government. For 
ſometime paſt all our opinions have laid in 
our ribbons and cockades, and the opinions of 
men are ſunk in a fictitious agreement. When 
time ſhall have effaced the glow of colours, 
we ſhall no lon ger be able to know ourſelves, 
and ſhall be convinced that the name of patriot 
is far from including political wiſdom, as the 
name of brothers and friends is by no means 
the pledge of a permanent affection. Theſe 
appellations have hitherto ſerved leſs as the 
bond of love, than as the pretext of animoſity. 
We muſt exchange a part of our ſublimity for 
a little common ſenſe, or our affairs will very 
ill ſucceed. But in imitation of the national h 
_ aſſembly, individuals are anxious to ſignalize 
themſelves, to go beyond what their predeceſ- 
ſors have ſaid or have done; every man ſtrains 
himſelf into an unnatural attitude and overſteps 
the true and genuine line of his real opinions. 
 CHAP- ' 
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CHAPTER III. 


From what cauſe the Executive Power in America bas 
greater force than the Executive Power in France. 


I N the preceding cha pters we have ſeen the 
principal circumſtances which impoſe the ob- 
ligation of imparting to the authority of go- 
vernment, in France, powers of action and a 
degree of energy of which the republic of 
America has not experienced the neceſſity. 
Suppoſe then it ſhould be found that the 
proportions adopted by our legiſlators are the 
reverſe of this? 8 
To examine this queſtion, it becomes ne- 
ceflary to draw a double parallel, and to com- 
pare the executive power of France, not only 
with the executive power inſtituted in the in- 
dividual ſtates of America, but alſo with the : c 
| "Bp executive 1 
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executive power eſtabliſhed for the mainte- 
| nance of the federation. From theſe compa- 
riſons various important truths will derive 
_ new luſtre. | 

T ſhall firſt call the reader's attention to the 
executive power veſted in the preſident of 
congreſs*, and the different inſtitutions which 
tend to aſſiſt the exerciſe of that power. 
The laws enacted by congreſs, like thoſe 
of the parliament of England, have this im- 
portant advantage over the laws of France, 

that they announce to the nation the united 
ſentiments of two houſes, and thus preſent a 
character of maturity and reflection, ayhich 
commands additional ref; pect and renders obe- 
dience more certain. 

The delegates who compoſe the upper | 

houſe, or ſenate, are elected for ſix years; a 
circumſtance which ſerves as a counterpoiſe 


i Congreſs is the name given to the aſſembly of 
delegates of all the United States; and the preſident of 
the Aſſembly i is the celebrated Waſhington. 
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and ſecurity againſt the verſatility of principle 
to which the lower houſe, or houſe of repre- 
ſentatives, is expoſed, by a change every two 
years of its members. 

No man can be a ſenator who has not at- 


tained the age of thirty years; it is farther 


required that he ſhall have been nine years, at 1 
leaſt, a citizen of the United States; and it E 
is recommended by proclamation to chuſe h 
theſe delegates from among the wiſeſt men of © 
the nation. Theſe circumſtances tend to 
ſecure a degree of conſideration to the ſenate, t 
and diſpoſe the minds of the people to honour MW 
the legiſlative body, of which this ſenate forms tl 
a part. | k 
They are fools __ mere theoriſts, and ti 
novices in moral philoſophy, who, in their fe 
political combinations, eſtimate opinion as of m 
| little worth. Its aſſiſtance is neceſſary in b 
every ſpecies of government. It ſerves tyrants _ m 
by aſſuming the form of fear; and it is by - 
borrowing the milder image of reſpe& and of 


confidence, 
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confidence, that it aſſures to the magiſtrates 
of a free nation the deference of which they 
ſtand in need. s 970 
This deference, ſo indiſpenſible to the upper 
houſe of the legiſlative body of the American 
federation, is farther augmented by the con- 


ſtitutional ſtatute declaring it to have the ſole 


power of trying impeachments, voted by the 
houſe of repreſentatives, whether for treaſon 
or other public miſdemeanors. 

Laſtly, the ſenators owe their election. to 
the enlightened voice of the legiſlature of each 
individual ſtate; a point highly effential, ſince 


| the experienced character of the electors, the 


knowledge they have acquired of the difficul- 


ties of government, and the intereſt they muſt 


feel in preſerving the conſequence of public 


men, from an official conviction of its neceſ- 


ſity, are ſo many circumſtances calculated to 


make them wary in their choice, circum- 
ſtances which are by no means ſecured by any 


of the forms of election eſtabliſhed in France. 


1 A parti- 
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A particular regulation contributes alſo to 


the ſupport of order and uniformity in the 
deliberations of congreſs. The two houſes 
have not, as in F rance, a perpetual ſucceſſion 
of preſidents removable every fortni ght: the 
houſe of repreſentatives chuſes a ſpeaker, who 
officiates Quring the whole ſeſſion ; and the 
preſident of the ſenate the conſtitution has 
decreed ſhall be the vice-preſident of the 
United States, an officer appointed to aſſiſt 
the chief preſident in his functions and in caſe 
of neceſſity to ſupply his place. By this in- 
ſtitution the firſt link is formed of a chain 
connecting the legiſlative with the executive 


power; and ſuch ſeems to have been the i in- 


tention of the lawgiver. 
Now if we add to theſe circumſtances the 


information we may readily acquire reſpecting 


the character and reputation of the delegates 
of congreſs, we ſhall probable be of opinion, 


that a legiſlative aſſembly like this would, by 


the ſole nenn of its conſideration, give more 
| _ efficacy 
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efficacy to its laws, than an aſſembly armed, 
like ours, with the authority of the nation 
and perpetually ſurrounded with menace and 
proſcription. | | 

But it is not only by the wiſe formation of 


the legiſlative body that the action of the exe- 


cutive power is aided and facilitated, the pru- 
dent organization of the judiciary order con- 


tributes alſo to the ſame end: for while in 


France all the magiſtrates of that order are 
choſen by the people, and for a limited time, 
circumſtances unfavourable to juridical inde- 
pendence, the tribunals of the American fe- 


deration are filled by men appointed by the 


ſenate and preſident of the United States, and 


no period is fixed for the termination of their 


functions. 

Let us now direct our attention to the au- 
thority granted to the depoſitary of the exe- 
cutive power in the American federation, and 
we ſhall find that it ſurpaſſes, in various re- 
ſpects, the prerogatives of the French monarch. 
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No law can be complete till it has received 
the ſanction of the prefident. This ſanction 
indeed cannot be refuſed directly and poſitive- 
ly, like that of the French king during the 


_ *exiſtence. of two legiſlatures; but as it is in 
| neither government applicable to conſtitu- 
1 | tional laws, I conceive the veto of the French 
N monarch to have leſs force and efficacy than 
the right of oppoſition granted to the preſident 
of the United States. To judge of this queſ- 
tion it 18 neceſſary to ſtate the particulars of 
that right. | a 
Theſe particulars are extremely ſimple. 
When a bill has paſſed the two houſes, it is 
preſented to the preſident of congreſs, who, if 
he refuſe his aſſent, is bound to give his ob- 
jections in writing. The bill is then recon- 
ſidered by the two houſes, and if ſtill approved 
by two thirds of cach houſe, the oppoſition of 
the prefident becomes null, and the bill paſſes 
into a law. I ought to add, that the names of 
the perſons yoting for and a gainſt the bill are 


entered 


; „ 


entered on the Journals of each houſe reſpec- 

tively, as well as the objections of the pre- 

ſident which ſhall have formed the ſubject of 
debate 

It is eaſy to perceive how ſmall is the =, 


bability that a memorial on the part of the 
preſident, head of the executive power, ſhould | 
not prevail upon the minds of one third of the 
members of one of the two houſes; nor can 
we be more at a loſs to obſerve the degree of 
weight that muſt neceſſarily annex to the judg- 
ment of the preſident, accompanied with the 
motives upon which it is founded, and ex- 
plained with perſpicuity and dignity. Alas! 
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there was need of no more than this right of 
remonſtrance, on the part of the French go- 
vernment, to have ſaved the national aſſembly 
the commiſſion of many faults ; but in quality 
of conſtituent it preſcribed to the monarch not 
to give his negative any otherwiſe than in the —_ 
ſimple form, and thus deprived it of the ap- 
probation it might have obtained in the pub- 
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lic opinion. In conſequence the monarch is 
obliged, when a decree is preſented to him for 
his ſanction, not merely to examine whether 
it is contrary to moral juſtice or public good, 
but alſo whether it is ſafe for him to reject it, 


without being permitted at the ſame time to 


inform the legiſlature and the nation of the 
reaſons of his rejection. The - conſtituent 
aſſembly, influenced by a miſerable jealouſy, 
always refuſed to the king the right of utter- 
ing the voice of reaſon, nor would it ever have 
been brought to admit of a veto ſimilar in all 
its circumſtances to the oppoſition veſted in 


the preſident of congreſs. 


A farther important remark ought alſo to 
be made. The American conſtitution, very 
different from that of France, has not inter- 
dicted the ſanction of the ſupreme head of ad- 
miniſtration as to certain legiſlative proceed- 
ings, and particularly that moſt important one 
of all which relates to the fixing, the con- 

ttnuing 
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tinuing and the collecting of public con- 


tributions. 


They are not laws alone that require the 
approbation of the preſident of congreſs ; the 
conſtitutional charter has ſubjected to his 


ſanction, in a general manner, ſuch votes and 
reſolutions to which the concurrence of the 
two houſes is neceſſary; and the only exception 
to this rule are votes of adjournment. - 


We thus ſee that the ſanction of the chief 
of the United States has a more various and 


| extenſive application than the ſanction of the 
French monarch. _ 


In fine, there being many articles in the 


French code not declared conſtitutional by the 
American legiſlators, the functions of the le- 
giſlative body are more extenſive in the latter, 
and as the exerciſe of thoſe functions are ſub- 
| jected to the ſanction of the preſident, his 
influence is augmented by juſt as much as the 
articles are fewer that have been invariably 


fixed by the national convention. 
One 
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One of the moſt ſplendid prerogatives veſted 
in the preſident of congreſs is the prerogative 55 
of mercy; and this prerogative extends to all 
offences committed againſt the United States, 

criminal proſecutions, inſtituted at the ſuit of | 
the houſe of repreſentatives, excepted. It is 
otherwiſe in F rance, where the monarch has 
been deprived, almoſt inhumanly, « of this right, 
the moſt excellent, honourable and awe- 
inſpiring of | all the ancient privileges of the 
crown. But I have already treated this ſub- 
ject in the effuſion of my heart; and I ſhall 
forbear, therefore, to make uſe of the new 


weapon which I might at this moment derive 


from the conduct of a people jealous of its 
rights, and glowing with all the *. Acker of 
liberty. 

The preſident of the United States i is em- 
powered, with the approbation of two thirds 
of the ſenate, to conclude treaties ; and as this 
council conſiſts only of thirty-two delegates, 
it is caſy to perccive that the preſident, in his 

tranſactions 


„ 


tranſactions with foreign ſtates, is little ex- 


poſed to retractation and inconſiſtency, and is 
therefore able to inſpire confidence into thoſe 


ſtates. The caſe is very different in France, 


where no treaties can have force without the 


approbation of an aſſembly of ſeven hundred 

and forty- five deputies, who are for the moſt 
part Wholly unverſed in political affairs, and 
Ds little able to acquire the neceſſary information 
in a ſhort reign of two years. 

The preſident is empowered, with PG ap- 
probation of the ſenate, to nominate to all 
offices without exception, and among the reſt 
to that of judge of the ſupreme court. To 
this article it will no doubt be replied, that 
the king of the French is empowered of his 


ſole authority to nominate ambaſſadors and 


ſome other public officers, and therefore has 


in this reſpect the advantage of the American 


preſident. But the French government is 
ſubjected to the empire of opinion; it is ob- 
liged to conſult the inclinations of a maſter 


3 > 


E 


very hard to be pleaſed, inclinations that iſt | 
be gueſſed when they do exiſt, and that will 
be feigned when they do not, and thus is ſub- 
jected to the ſervice of a myſterious divinity, 
equally to be feared whether it ſpeaks or is 
filent. Which would one prefer, this ſlavery, 
or the guarantee of a ſenate over whom the 
firſt magiſtrate will not fail to have conſidera- 
ble influence, as long as he acts with propriety 
and reaſon? Add to this, that if the preſident 
of congreſs be obliged to act in concert with 
the ſenate, yet his prerogative, with this limi- 
tation, applies indiſcriminately to all employ- 
ments in the ſervice of the United States; 
while on our part the king is deprived of all 
participation in the choice of the majority of 
public officers, ſuch as judges, directors of the 
police, directors and adminiſtrators of the 
provinces, and even in the offices left; to his 
diſpoſal, there are certain rules of promotion 
eſtabliſhed, which, for the moſt part, e 


his functions to an empty formality. 
Laſtly 
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Laſtly the preſident is empowered to fill up 
all vacancies that may happen during the re- 


ceſs of the ſenate, and the commiſſions which 


he thus grants are not to expire till the end of 
its next ſeſſion. 

From the preceding illuſtrations the fol- 
lowing truth is deducible, that, by the obli- 
gation impoſed on the preſident of acting in 
concurrence with the ſenate, one of the two 
-houſes, which form the general congreſs is 
connected with adminiſtration and united to 
its intereſts; and the conſequence of this 
meaſure is a more complete and certain har- 
mony between the legiſlative power and go- 
vernment. | 

This was the original intention of the le- 

giſlator in the orginazation of congreſs. It 
forms indeed an exception to the common 
principle of the ſeparation of powers ; but 
what ſignifies the exception, if the general 

| good be moro effectually accompliſhed. 
But is not the reſponſibility of the execu- 
tive 
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tive power hereby diminiſhed, it will be aſced 
by certain of our new politicians, and by thoſe 
in particular whoſe happineſs and glory conſiſt 
in the hope that they ſhall one day arrive at 
the exerciſe of that reſponſibility, and who 
are unwilling to conſent to the ſlighteſt re- 
nunciation of the thouſand and one modes in 
which they can attack or harraſs the firſt 


agents of government ? | 

I anſwer that the ſage lawgivers of America 
have prefered the general harmony to theſe 
petty amuſements of jealouſy and envy; and 
men of ſenſe of every country will not fail to 
applaud and honour them. 

The preſident of congreſs, obliged to act 
in concert with the ſenate as to the nomina- 
tion of public officers and the negociation of 

| treaties of commerce and alliance, is never- 
theleſs ſole depoſitary of the executive power ; 
he can even convoke the two houſes, or one 
of them ſeparately, before the expiration” of 
their adjournment ; and though the period of 
adjourment 


1 
adjourment be uſually fixed by themſelves, 
the preſident has the right of determining it 
in caſe of a difference of opinion between the 


two ſections of the legiſlative body. 


Every mark of honour is allo beſtowed on 
this firſt magiſtrate of the United States. He 
alone gives audience to foreign ambaſſadory 
and miniſters ; he enters the legiſlative aſſem- 
bly accompained by a numerous retinue ; and 
ſo far from his exterior dignity being expoſed 
to thoſe petty annoyances which are the glory 
of our infant politicians, the Americans, with 
pride and pleaſure, reſpect in the chief of their 
union the majeſty of a free people. 

There remains another important obſerva- 
tion which ought not to be omitted. Where 


. we to confine our attention to a compariſon 
between the conſtitutional charters of the two 1 
nations, we ſhould form a very erroneous 
judgment of the reſpective prerogatives of the LY. 
French monarch and the preſident of the 
United States. The American code indeed 


contains 1 
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contains all the reſtrictions to which the pre- 
ſident's authority is ſubjected; whereas the 


French code gives but a very imperfect pic- 
ture of the political ſituation of the king, at 
the moment when the conſtituent aſſembly 
terminated its labours. Let us enquire into 
the reaſon of this difference. 

The legiſlators of the American federation 
had no farther authority than that of prepar- 


ing, by common conſultation, a good conſti- 


tution. This was the ſole object to which 
they bent their attention; and the govern- 
ment they created did not begin to exiſt till 


their project of a conſtitution had been adopt- 
ed by the United States. No anterior law, 
no law connecting legiſlation and conſtitution, 
ſerved to blend its authority with that of the 
ſucceeding congreſs. 

It is not thus in F. rance. The national 


. aſſembly has taken its conſtitutional code from 


a multitude of laws enacted during the courſe 
of its ſeſſion, and which, though not com- 


- priſed 


— 
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priſed in this code, are ſtill in force and go- 
vern the kingdom like conſtitutional laws, 


The only difference between theſe two ſorts 
of laws is, that the conſtitutional laws have 
been decreed. to be immutable, for a given 
time; whereas the others have no ſuch quality 
| annexed to them: but if to change theſe latter 
an expreſs vete of a legiſlature be requiſite, 


their continuance is alike uncertain, and may 


be as long, as indefinite, as the duration of 
conſtitutional laws. | 
Let us take an example or two, from 
among an infinite number, to illuſtrate t he 
very important remark which has juſt been 
made. The conſtitutional code fixes no term 
to the functions of the judges eſtabliſhed in 


the kingdom ; and yet this term cannot ex- 


tend beyond ſix years, if the law which ha, 


thus regulated it ſhould undergo no alteration. 


The conſtitutional code does not fix the num- 


ber of municipalities ; but there will not the 
leſs exiſt forty-four thouſand, as long as this 
„ E inſtitution, 
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inſtitution, decreed by the firſt national al- 
ſembly, ſhall remain unrepealed. How very 
inadequate then would be our idea of the ob- 


ſtacles oppoſed, in France, to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of order and the activity of the execu- 
tive power, were we to decide in this reſpect 


merely from reading the conſtitutional code? 


No difference can be more unequivocal 


khan that of a conſtitution grafted upon anci- 


ent laws, from a conſtitution antecedent to 
the exiſtence of a government; and the effects 
of this difference are perhaps unalterable, ſince, 


in every country where the legiſlative action 
depends upon that of certain ſubordinate 


powers, it is infinitely difficult to extinguiſh 
or modify the preexiſtent laws relative to 


thoſe powers. 


The brief documents I have given, relative 


to the organization of the different powers in 
America and the prerogatives attributed to 
the preſident of congrels, are ſufficient to 
ſhow that the United Saves have ſecured the 
| activity 


1 
activity of government in a more firm and re- 
ſpectable manner than we have done in France. 
Let us now conſider and appreciate the ſmall 
number of circumſtances that are a ſeeming 


* 


contradiction to this truth. 

The chief of the United States is liable to 
be tried befofe the ſenate, upon an accuſation 
of treaſon or other capital crime, inſtituted at 
the.ſuit of the houſe of repreſentatives. 

In France the perſon of the monarch has 
been declared inviolable. | 
Here there is no doubt a great difference: 
but the circumſtances are extremely mreland 
improbable that can bring into queſtion this 
ſpecies of indemnity or reſponſibility, ſo that 
the executive power in France gains but little. 
Meanwhile the reſponſibility of miniſters is 
of perpetual application ; and fo fond are men 
of employing it, that, ſo long as jealouſy and 
reſtleſſneſs are paſſions of the human breaſt, 
it may be expected to be a ſource of continual ' 
agitation, Conſidered in relation to firſt prin- 
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ciples, it is better, no doubt, that the king 


ſhould be inviolable, and his miniſters open to : 


proſecution ; but conſidered in relation to the 


activity of the executive power, the inviola- 
bility of the monarch by no means compen= 
fates for the extreme violability of his mini- 
ſters. 
The hereditary nature of the throne, com- 
pared with the tranſient reign of the chief of 
the United States, 1s alſo a circumſtance fa- 
vourable to the ſtability of government. But 
let us not diſſemble that the conſideration at- 


tached to an hereditary authority, is frequently 


balanced by thoſe unlucky throws of the 
dice inſeparable from the chances of birth. 
Waſhington poſſeſſing, by deſcent, an autho- 
rity like this, would probably enjoy a much 
greater power, than Waſhin gton temporary 


chief of the American federation : but it is 


for geometricians, ſkilled in the ſcience and 


calculation of probabilities, to inform us in 
how many ages a man, endowed with ſuch 


eminent 


T1 


eminent qualities, would become the chief of 


a a nation by the ſimple ſucceſſion of the laws 


of nature. | 
In America there is no ſtanding army, ſo 


that in caſe of neceſſity the executive power 


could: not avail itſelf of this ſuccour ; but it 
can call in the aid of the militia. To aſſemble 
this military force, a decree of the legiſlative 


body is neceſſary; but the conſtitution has 
veſted in the general preſident the right of 


commanding it. In caſe of war alſo he is 


commander in chief of the army and navy ; a 
_ prerogative that is not rendered nugatory, as 


has artfully been contrived in France, by in- 


terdicting the monarch from removing to a 


greater diſtance than twenty leagues from the 
legiſlative body, and by obliging him to con- 


voke the aſſembly the moment hoſtilities ſhall 


have commenced. 


In America the organization of the army 
and its rules of diſcipline are ſubjected to the 
legiſlative authority; but the ſanction of the 


E 3 preſident 
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preſident forms a part of that authority and 
thus, reſpecting admiſſion into the ſervice, as 
well as promotions, the opinion of the chief 
of the ſtate will not be totally out of the queſ- 
tion, as is the caſe in France, by including 
military regulations among the articles of the 
conſlitution. | 

I cannot conclude the parallel I have un- 
dertaken, without adding to the liſt of advan- 


| tages, ſecured to the executive power by the 


conſtitution of the United States, one very 
remarkable circumſtance; the fortunate di- 
ſtance at which the chiefs of the federative 
government are placed from the firſt move- 
ment of individual paſſions, a movement 
always dangerous, but from which they are 
guarantied by the mediation of the authorities 
that exerciſe, in each particular ſtate, the ha- 


bitual duties of ſovereignty. This diſtance 


will long maintain the conſideration of con- 


greſs entire; and perhaps the moſt deſirable 
feature in federative conſtitutions is this, of 


erecting, : 


8 
erecting, in the midſt of a circle of ſubordinate 
governments, a power paramount, which, 

without being involved in the petty hoſtilities 

and trivial diſputes to which theſe govern- 

ments are expoſed, is able to come. forward 

with dignity and effect, when events render 

its interpoſition neceſſary. Such a power be- 

comes a ſort of corps de reſerve in the midſt 

of inteſtine diviſions, it exerts a ſalutary credit 

which has not been rendered cheap and yulgar, 
a firmneſs that has not been counteracted, a 
benignity that has not ſunk into contempt: ſo 

truly will it be found that great political ad- 
vantages have their baſis in the moral philo- 

ſophy of the mind. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Of Executive Power in the ein States s 
Wo America, X 


EN GLAND, in its principles of unity, 
America in its ſyſtem of federation, preſent 
to our view two admirable models of govern- 
ment. | & at 

England ſhows us, in whe: manner an he- 
reditary monarchy may be maintained without 
alarming the partiſans of genuine liberty, 
America, how a vaſt continent may be ſub- 
jetted to republican forms without giving 
umbrage to the friends of public order. 


England ſhows us, that a ſingle executive 


power can ſecure in a large dominion, with- 


out the aid of deſpotiſm, the regular activity 
of adminiſtration. America, that a diverſity 
of 


18 


of ſovereign powers may attain the ſame end 
without confuſion. 


England teaches us, how a ſmall number 
of large ſprings may be made regularly to act is 
within their proper bounds. America, how a j 
great number of ſmall ſprings may be united x 
to form a ſingle force. | 

England ſhows us, how far unity of intereſt 
may be the reſult of inequalities of rank in 
ſociety. America, how this unity may be re- 
conciled with inequalities of ſtrength in a 
political federation. | 

England demonſtrates, that the advanced 
age of a nation is not incompatible with the 
preſervation of public manners. America, that 
a people may prolong its youth, and keep 
itſelf for a conſiderable length of time free 
from the moſt ſeductive and dangerous vices. 

England exemplifies, how from a ſingle 
ſource of intelligence may be derived all the 
knowledge neceſſary to the happineſs of a 
nation, America, in what manner perfection 


may 


E 


may 1 attained by the ſubdiviſion of political - 


diſcuſſions. 

England preſents us with the view of a 
government, in which, from its very perfec- 
tion, the lighteſt innovations are dangerous, 


a government whoſe principles of exiſtence 


ſeem to touch, to correſpond, and to depend 
on each of the laws by which it is organized: 
while in America, on the other hand, the 
centre of union is at ſuch a diſtance from the 
radii, as to be capable of performing its revo- 


lutions unaffected by any trifling accidents that 


might affect the circumference. 


In fine, the government of England and the 


government of America, though ſtrikingly and 


materially different, compoſe nevertheleſs each 


of them a ſyſtem, in which the eyes of ob- 
ſervers may diſcern evident traces of the genius 


that preſided in the formation of theſe two 


great political ſocieties. 
We perceive nothing of all this in the 


French conſtitution. Our legiſlators have 
been 


4 


been deſirous of placing the entire adminiſtra- 


tion of the empire in the hands of a ſingle 


authority, and by weakening that authority 


in every poſſible manner, have ſubjected it to 
the oppoſition and annoyance of an infinite 
multitude of powers. Meanwhile they have 
neither rendered its taſk leſs arduous, as in 


America, nor given it additional energy, as in 


England. And notwithſtanding the national 


aſſembly of France had theſe two grand mo- 
dels of government continually before their 


eyes, we can trace nothing in their work but 


an amphibious creation, the reſult of the in- 


con gruities and perplexities of their own 
minds. bo 1 ae 
The national aſſembly have moreover been 
under a continual reſtraint, both from the fear 
of being thought to imitate, and from their 
limited circle of political combinations. They 


have ſeen themſelves reduced to the neceſſity 


of pilfering, here and there, from all the ſocial 


conſtitutions in actual exiſtence. Happy had 
we 
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we been, if, like the bee, they had poſſeſſed 
the neceſſary inſtin& to form from their thefts 


a regular and perfect hive ! but the ſpirit of 


conformity and proportion are among the firſt 


beſt gifts of nature. 


The federation of America, being compoſed 


of fourteen ſmall ſtates, each poſſeſſing a con- 


ſtitution to itſelf, and a conſtitution very little 
known, a certain portion of good might have 
been extracted from it, without the plagiariſm 
being perceived. But our legiſlators, in their 


ſelections, have always given the preference to 
\ 


articles the leaſt favourable to public order : 


and, if it would not engage me in too long a 
diſcuſſion, I could prove that each of thoſe 


ſmall ſtates, many of which do not contain 


more than fifty or ſixty thouſand ſouls, has 


given greater force to its government, than we 


have done to the ſupreme adminiſtration of the 


largeſt kingdom in Europe. 


I thall remark however, in general, that if 


we examine the various conſtitutions of the 
5 American 


. 


8 
American ſtates, we ſhall find in them 4 dif- 
ference of opinion upon ſeveral important 
queſtions of government. For example, in 
ſome of theſe republics the judges hold their 
offices for life, and are nominated by the de- 
poſitary of the executive power. The chief 
of the ſtate has in like manner the nomination 
of all the other civil magiſtrates, militia offi- 
cers, officers of the federative army, and the 
different agents of adminiſtration. Whereas, 
in other ſections of the continent, the nomi- 
nation to theſe employments, and which are 
held pro tempore, veſts for the greater part, 
either in aſſemblies of the people or in the 
legiſlative body. And we may obſerve, 
through the whole federation, what is indeed 
reaſonable, that the ſmaller is the ſtate the 
fewer are the prerogatives conferred on the 
| executive power ; but in none of theſe repub- 
lics, not even the moſt diminutive, do we 
behold any thing equa] to the deſtitute con- 
dition of the king of the French, diveſted of 


every 
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every privilege that gives aſcendancy and in 


23 


8 


fluence to the ſupreme authority. 


A circumſtance ſtill more remarkable, and 1 
truly aſtoniſhing is, that all the ſtates of Ame 8 
rica, without a ſingle exception, have granted I 
to the chief of the executive power the right 1 
of pardon, while we have wreſted from the 1 
hands of royalty this auguſt prerogative. + 
We ſee alſo, though not generally, yet in 7 
ſeveral ſtates of America, a number of other Ec 
privileges enjoyed by the executive power, = 
and which have been refuſed to the French f 
monarch. The conſtitution of Maſſachuſetts, | 
for inſtance, empowers the governor to con- ti 
voke, by circular letter, the elected ſenators ; b 
| to prorogue the legiſlative body, if he ſhall la 
i think proper, for the ſpace of eighty days ; | tz 
and to participate with the executive council * 
[ in judging certain cauſes. A part of theſe 
prerogatives exiſts likewiſe in other ſtates. la 
þ But the moſt important political regulation, ſe 


b. 


whether conſidered in itſelf, or as connected 
with 


. 


PR 
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with executive power, is the formation of th 
legiſlative body into one or two houſes. This 
is a truth which I have frequently illuſtrated. 
Meanwhile, among the different ſtates of 
which the federation of America is com- 
poſed, there exiſt but two, Georgia and Penn- 
ſylvania, in which the plan of a ſingle houſe 


has been adopted: and even in theſe we may 
remark a ſeeming diſtruſt of the inconveni- 


ences reſulting from ſuch a form, ſince they 


are guarded againſt by proviſions not to be 


found in any other ſtate. 
In Georgia, the ſingle houſe of ie 
tives, after the ſecond reading of every neu 


bill, is bound to ſend a copy of the projected 


law to the executive council, who, having 
taken it into conſideration, -are to .return it 
with their opinion. 

In Pennſylvania, the plan of every intended 


law is printed and publiſhed, and its preamble 


ſets forth the reaſons inducing the legillative 
body to adopt it ; and that a freer courſe may 
| = 


* 
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be given to its public diſcuſſion, and advan- 
tage taken of the light thrown upon it by ſuch 
diſcuſſion, the decree cannot be made definitive 


till the following ſeſſion of the legiſlature. 
There is alſo eſtabliſhed in Pennſylvania a 


council of cenſors nominated by the nation, 
whoſe function is equally to watch both over 
the proceedings of the legiſlative body, and 
over the conduct of the executive power. It 
is beſide empowered to recommend the repeal 


of laws contrary to the good of the ſtate and 


the principles of the conſtitution ; and is in- 


veſted with a number of other prerogatives. 


It is eaſy to perceive in what manner the 
want of a ſecond houſe of legiflature is in- 
directly ſupplied by theſe regulations. 

Let us farther remark, that, in the eleven 


ſtates whoſe government is formed of two 


houſes, the upper houſe, known by the name 


of ſenate, is the conſtituted judge of all public 


miſdemeanors and ſtate crimes, proſecuted by 


the houſe of repreſentatives: whereas Penn- 


3 ſylvania 
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ſylvania, by compoſing the legiſlative body of 


a ſingle houſe, has been obliged to confide 


theſe functions to a particular tribunal ; and, 
could one believe it? the conſtitution has 


decreed that this tribunal ſhall conſiſt of the 


executive council, together with its preſident 
and vice preſident. If ſuch be the neceſſary 


reſult of a ſingle houſe of legiſlature, little 


cauſe will the other ſtates of America have to 
regret the ſyſtem they have adopted of two 
| houſes. Nor will their regret be increaſed 
when they ſhall reflect upon the mode of pro- 
ceeding in France relative to ſtate crimes, 
and ſhall examine the ſingular inſtitution of 
our high national court. 

The Americans have not determined by con- 
ſtitutional laws, the forms of reſpe& that ſhall 


be obſerved. towards the elective chief of the 


ſtate. I am not ſufficiently informed upon the 
| ſubject to give the particulars of their cere- 
monial; but I obſerve, in the convention of 
Georgia, that when a mere committee of the 

. 3 executive 
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executive council is deputed to confer witli t 

the legiſlative body, the perſons of whom the 0 

committee is compoſed are allowed to be a 

ſeated and · covered, while it is preſcribed to v 

the members of the legiſlative body, the 5 

ſpeaker excepted, to remain uncovered as long A 

as the conference ſhall continue. It appears, 8 

from this circumſtance, that the Americans Fm 

have a juſt idea of the exterior reſpe& that fo 

ſhould be paid to thoſe, on whom the exalted in 

| and painful taſk devolves of maintaining the _ wi 

id efficacy of the laws and conſtraining the peo- Vic 
| ple to obedience. Let us compare this poli- anc 
( tical decorum with thoſe forms, more than * ext 
| 1 familiar, with which the miniſters of the king cor 
| 4 of the French are received, with that ſuper= rac 
1 cilious impertinence univerſally practiſed to- trex 

| ' wards the executive power, with that code of trog 

Ui! etiquette invented for the monarch, with that ſtill 

|. ſyſtematic bluntneſs in which we fooliſhly N 

l pride ourſelves. No longer the Americans, imp 

þ it is ourſelves who are become Quakers: but tion; 


the 


Fi TT 0 
the French, thus traveſtied, are objects only 
of ridicule ; for their ancient forms of dreſs 
are ſeen through theſe new modes, and the 
whole exhibits an accoutrement ſo whimſical 
as muſt excite the laughter of all Europe. 
Alas ! we ought to have taken from the 
Quakers their ſcrupulous morals, their ſenti- 
ments of humanity, their religious veneration 
for the ſovereign Author of Nature ; and not, 
in our imitation, have contented ourſelves 
with the rigid obſervance of thee and thou, in 
violation of all propriety, and with being blunt 
and familiar on every unſeemly occafion. But 
exterior forms and modes of ſpeech are eaſily 
copied; and beſide it has ever been the cha- 
rafter of the French to fall at once into ex- 
tremes: for which reaſon they ffequently re- 
trograde, or are ſtationary, while others are 
ſtill in regular progreſſion. 
Never was there a more ſerious or more 
important inſtance of the diſplay of this na- 
tional. character, than in the blind veneration 
Tl 1 2 ve 
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we have ſhown for certain American princi- 


vid ples or American uſages. It would have been 
= | natural to have modified a little the ideas of 
f liberty and equality, when taking them from | 


0 the boſom of thoſe ſmall republics, ſituated 7 
| | at the extremity of the world, and ſtill ſimple F 
| | in their manners and in their fortune, in order f 
lf N to tranſplant them in the midſt of a great and - 
aged monarchy, environned by all the paſſions f 

6 and all the vices of Europe; it was neceſſary I 

| at leaſt lightly to have tinged them with our a 

| ancient political principles, with thoſe features I 
engraven by time, and which the effort of a day 8 

vVould be incapable of effacing: but far from 1 

purſuing this method, our legiſlators have — 

drawn from every individual conſtitution of th 

the American States the moſt democratic ar- th 

ticles, and after having exaggerated them, as if 

9 I have demonſtrated in the courſe of this rat 
| | work, have then negligently adjuſted them to re} 
| the words king, throne, monarchy, leaving to g0 
future revolutions the care of ſeparating, in {he 


whatever 


1 
Ante er manner, that which it was impoſſi- 
ble ſhould remain united. 

It is unfortunate for F rance that the leaders 
of the national aſſembly, in compoſing their 
theme from the various elements of which the 
American conſtitutions had been formed, care- 
fully concealed their mode of proceeding. 
There are few of their political ideas reſpect- 
ing which we ſhould not have formed a better 
judgment, had we been acquainted with the 
origin of thoſe ideas and the ſyſtems from 
which they were derived. We ſhould then 
early have aſked, if the uſages of a ſmall 
number of republics, among the fourteen ſtates 
of America, were better calculated for France, 
than the ſyſtematical ſtructures of others of 
the ſame continent. We ſhould have aſked, 
if certain details ought to be copied accu- 
rately; if certain principles of a particular 
republic ought to be adopted, while its form of 
government was rejected by us. In fine, we 
{hould have aſked, if certain American ideas 
F 3 were 


1 | 
I 1 
[ were more analogous to a great kingdom, than | 
| | inſtitutions the merit of which the happineſs ; 
ji | and proſperity of England have conſecrated, 2 
0 The nation would more ſecurely have felt its 1 
l N way, and participated in the examination of 8 
. great political queſtions, if they had been 
| * placed in parallel with their models, and I. 0 
ll; the attention of the public had been centered ] 
i | within a ſmall circumference, inſtead of being N 
| ö | left to wander in the boundleſs region of me- [ 
* taphyſics and abſtraction. But the legiſlators t 
1 were determined to attribute to themſelves all C 
| ö honour, and to paſs for inyentors. With this [+ 
(| view, they ſometimes exaggerated known 0 
1 truths, ſometimes arranged words in a new ſ 
i | order, and ſometimes called things by differ- t 
1 ent names, thus giving a petty coſtuma of ori- F 
i ginality ta the moſt literal imitations. In a > 
if word, they broke in by night, furniſhed with t. 
1 the implement of a dark lantern, into the great ti 
8 magazine of American policy, inſtead, as they * 
gught to have done, of filling it with an ho- C 
[ EY we 
'2 
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| neſt illumination, and calling all the world to 
judge of their labours. It is true that the 
people of France would then have. been leſs 
aſtoniſhed by ſo many diſpoſitions apparently 
novel ; by the famous declaration of rights, 
by the idea of a conſtituent aſſembly, by the 
election of magiſtrates, adminiſtrators and 
prieſts, in the mode of a popular ballot, by 

religious toleration, by a parade of equality, 
by a conſtitutional code, by national conven- 
tions, by the feaſt of the federation, by the 
dating of public acts from the era of indepen- 
dence and liberty; in fine, by ſo many parti- 
cCulars, all borrowed from the American con- 
ſtitutions, and often ſo injudiciouſly applied to 
the fundamental character of the French em- 
pire. „ 

| The principal object of conſideration ought 
to have been the ſuitableneſs of this applica- 
tion but the attention of our legiſlators was 
withdrawn from conſequences and practice, 
as if they were imaginary, and fixed upon 
| OP 3 principles 


E 
principles and theory, as if they were all. 


is like a large pair of compaſſes that you may 
open as wide as you pleaſe, and by which you 


points of extenſion : but practice is an affair 
of a different order ; every wheel muſt touch 
its neighbour wheel, and a thouſand obſtacles, 
which. ſpeculation regards with contempt, 


muſt here be brought to com plete trial, and 
require to be fully overcome, 


Theory no doubt is of great importance; it 


| 
l | 
"0k may bring together. in imagination diſtant 
"7 N ' : 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER V. 


Of Executive Power in the ſmall Republics of Europe. 


DARE T advance ſo ſtrange an aſſertion ? 
The executive power of the ſmall republics 
of Europe have greater efficacy and vigour, 
: and experience leſs reſiſtance, than the autho- 


rity which is placed in the hands of govern- 


ment under the new order of things in France. 


This aſſertion is not a vain paradox; nothing 


would be more eaſy than to: demonſtrate its 


truth, by explaining the conſtitutions of Ge- 


neva, Baſle, Zuric, Scaff hauſen, and other 
republics, conſidered at preſent as the moſt 
popular in Europe: but ſhould it enter the 
head of one of our journaliſts, liſtened to as 
oracles by all our upſtart politicians, to give 

the name of ariſtocracy to any of thoſe ſtates, 


he 
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he would be credited upon his ae aſſeve- 


ration, and I could expect to make no impreſ— 
ſion but upon the few, the very few perſons, 
who are ſtill at leiſure and have not parted 


with the habit of thinking for themſelves, 1 


ſhall therefore proceed immediately to in- 
ſtances the moſt extreme, and place my point 
of compariſon in the very centre of thoſe petty 


cantons of Switzerland, whoſe exceſſive de- 


mocracy is univerſally acknowleged. 


The legiſlatire body is there compoſed of 
the whole nation, and it is in a general aſſem- 


bly of the citizens that the moſt important 


affairs of the ſtate receive their ſanction, that 


laws are debated and decreed, public contri- 


butions eſtabliſtied, and war and peace reſolved 
upon. It is this aſſembly alſo that elects the 
councils, the principal officers of ſtate, and 
the chief of the republic, diſtinguiſhed by the 


' appellation of Landaman. Such is the ab- 


ſtract of * popular * in theſe ſmall 
cantons 3 


r os Þ 


cantons; and their political differences are too 


trivial to be mentioned. 

| - This authority is doubtleſs IN ; but it 
leaves to the executive power the free exerciſe 
of its functions; and the prerogatives that ſtill 
remain veſted in government are ſuch as 
| would probably be thought deſpotic, if eſtab- 
liſhed in a kingdom, or tranſplanted into the 


centre of an extenſive dominion, 


Let us firſt obſerve that a legiſlative body, 


com poſed of all the inhabitants of a country 
without diſtinction, and in which every one 
has the right of ſuffrage, from the age of 


fifteen or ſixteen years, can never remain long 
aſſembled. Thus its preſence does not anni- 
hilate the conſideration of the executive 


power » 48 happens, and muſt neceſſarily hap- 


pen in France, where the ſittings of the aa 


tional legiſlative body are perpetual, unleſs it 
ſhould think proper of its own accord to ad- 
| journ and as it is repreſentative, and its 
members are renewed every two years, it feels 
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no inconvenience in reſiding conſtantly at 
Paris and enjoying the ſalaries annexed to the 
functions of deputies. The inhabitants of the 


cantons are allowed no ſalaries when they meet 
in general aſſembly, and their meeting com- 
monly laſts but for two or three days. 

The landaman, elective chief of the ſtate, 


attended by his council, places himſelf in the 
midſt of the general aſſembly, known by the 


appellation of /ands-gemeine. There he pre- 
fides and opens the buſineſs which is to oc- 


cupy the attention of the citizens. What 


would our politicians think of an initiative like 


this, confided to the executive power, and 


called into action, amidſt a legiſlative body, 
tumultuouſly aſſembled for the ſpace of two 
or three days? What would they think alſo 


of another prerogative of the executive power, 


the moſt forcible that the imagination can con- 
ceive, and which neverthelefs exiſts both in 


the ſmaller cantons, as well as in the other 


republics whoſe form of government is moſt 
| democratic ? 


fad — fri BY — 


3 
democratic? I refer to the union of the judi- 
ciary power to the executive, than which no 
circumſtance can give it greater conſideration 
and efficacy. | 

But enough: The difference is in every 
ſenſe ſo great, between ſmall republics formed 
in the interſtices of the Alps, and a large mo- 
narchy erected, ſo to ſpeak, on the vaſt plains 
of the world, that there is a kind of abſurdity 
in comparing them: yet it was impoſſible to 
withſtand the temptation of ſhowing in a few 


words, that, even in theſe narrow corners of 


the earth, where the government is a ſort of 


paternal adminiſtration, it has never entered 
the imagination to ſacrifice, to liberty and 
equality, that executive influence, without 
which, ſimple and uncontaminated as may be 
the general manners, there would exiſt neither 
peace, nor tranquillity, nor political union. I 
am ready to admit, and to repeat what I have 
faid in another part of this work, that the 
French conſtitution, | juſt like any other con- 

1 ſtitution, 
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ſtitution, would anſwer theſe purpoſes, if the 
conſtituted powers were reſpected and the 
laws obeyed with common conſent. No doubt 
they are much in the right to ſay, that at 
length it is time for ſubordination to begin to 
appear. It is time indeed, and more than 
time: but what poorer exhibition of ſterility 

can be imagined than this perpetual emphaſis 


upon ſubordination, this mode of ſoliciting it 
as an alms, the compliment of the conſtitu- 
tion, the homage which we are required to 
pay it, inſtead of making it, as it ought to be, 
the neceſſary fruit and reſult of the conſtitu- 
tion. What is in reality the obligation im- 
poſed, by the nature of his office, on the in- 
ſtitutor, the firſt founder of a ſocial ſyſtem ? 
It is not to convert, like a mere framer of 
laws, obedience and ſubmiſſion to the beſt 
poſſible uſe; this would be too common a 
taſk : his duty and deſtiny call him to higher 
functions; and we expect from his genius, 
that, by a profound knowledge of men and 
+ | their 


„ 
their paſſions, by a ſkilful organization of 
powers and forces, he ſhould create that obe- 
dience, ſhould guaranty that ſubmiſſion, and 
ſhould ſucceed therein without offering to li- 
berty the ſmalleſt degree of violence. Theſe 
are the two objects which he is bound to ac- 


compliſh ; and if he fail in either, he will in 


reality have done nothing, and we ſhall clearly 


perceive either that he has not underſtood the 


extent of his miſſion, or has been deficient in 


the qualities neceſſary to its completion. 


* 
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CHAPTER VI 


In what manner the debility of the Executive Power has 


favoured Republican Syſtems, 


DirrRRENT motives have, no doubt, 


given birth to the opinions, in favour of re- 
publican government, which have appeared, 
and are ſtill making their appearance in F rance 
I ſhall not ſeek to penetrate the individual in- 
tereſts, which ſerve as a ſtimulus to the in- 


triguing and the ambitious : if we leave them 


in the darkneſs with which it is wiſhed they 
ſhould be covered, enough will remain, of 


actions that wear no diſguiſe, to put the age 


to the bluſh. But there is one very natural 


cauſe of the favourable reception of theſe new 


ſyſtems. It is ſeen by many, that royalty, in 


the ſtate of degradation to which it has been 


reduced 


2 1 

reduced, can no longer maintain public order, 
and it is aſked if a king, if his miniſters, 
are not too great an expence when compared 
with their, utility. It is further aſked, if an 
elective ſenate, with a preſident, would not 
be able to exerciſe an authority of equal effi- 
cacy to the feeble means of a monarchical go- 
vernment, when that government is conſti- 


tuted as we find it at preſent among us. Theſe 


doubts are the natural reſult of the extreme 
weakneſs of the executive power, and the au- 


thors of the new ſocial order in France have no 
right to take offence at them. They have acted 


reſpecting the royal authority as they have act- 
ed relative to money, they have changed the 
nature of both, and they are angry at all thoſe 
who no longer eſtimate them at the ſame va- 
lue. Let us purſue this compariſon a little 
farther. They have deceived the nation after 
having firſt. been deceived themſelves ; they 
have left the name of king at the head of 


their political inſtitution, after having previ- 
You. . 7; | _ oully. 
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ouſly ſtripped that name of every idea that en- 


tered into its formation; and led on by this 


logical manceuvre, the invention of a ſmall 


part of their number, all France and the ma- 
jority of the national aſſembly, have been 
conducted, without knowing it, to the very 
confines of republicaniſm, and monarchy no 
longer conſiſts but in the hereditary poſſeſſion 
of a vain title. Juſtin the ſame manner they have 
talked with great parade of the faith of go- 
vernment, of the inviolable character of the 
nation, and the adherence they were deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to preſerve to the en- 
gagements that had been entered into in the 


name of the ſtate; and to diſcharge theſe en- 
gagements, they have introduced a fictitious 


money, at preſent repreſentative of a value 


much greater than its intrinſic worth, and by 


means of which every foreign creditor ſuffers 
the loſs of half the principal. Strange and 


unfortunate abuſe of words, which favours 


every ſpecies of perfidy, and of which we 


have 


1 


FF ou 1 


have never witneſſed a more terrible ex- 


ample. 

How many other faults, how many other 
errors might we not explain by the ſame gloſ- 
fary ? It might eaſily be ſhewn that the words 
liberty and equality, by being wreſted from 


their meaning, have become a ſource of diſ- 


order and confuſion ; but this inveſtigation 


would carry me too far out of my way: I 


ſhall therefore content myſelf with a ſingle 


general reflection. Through the whole circle 
of human learning, there is no ſcience more 


open to ambiguity, there is no ſcience the lan- 


guaze of which is leſs adequate to the ideas 


Intended to be conveyed, than politics. Nor 


is this at all aſtoniſhing. Till lately the practice 
of political ſcience had been reſerved to men 


of genius, deep thinkers, who were able in 
a ſmall number of words to apprehend a vaſt 


volume of ideas, and equal to the ſeparating 
theſe ideas, whenever application ſhould make 
that neceſſary either to legiſlation or to go- 
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vernment. Now a mob of collegians and half 
informed men, interſperſed with deſigning 
leaders, have ruſhed at once into the facred 
depoſit, and each laid hands, as he could, up- 
on the words liberty, equality, ſovereignty, 
monarch and monarchy ; and miſtaking the 
fragments, thus pilfered, for the whole, have 
organized and diſorganized, in imagination, 
the governments and conſtitutions of Europe, 
in expectation of the auſpicious moment when 


they ſhould be called upon to become legiſ- 


lators of mankind. Their arrogance and ſelf- 
ſufficiency would have been leſs, had they not, 


from the accidents I have mentioned, been 


prompted to range their whole political baggage 
into parcels, with each a ticket inſcribed with 
the words liberty, equality, and fo forth. 
The obſervations I have here made will be 


comprehended only by men of penetration, 


who will perceive, from this example, that 


the arranging a multitude of thoughts under a 


few ſimple ſigns, is a practice ſuited only to 
us ſage 


E 1 
ſage and experienced nations; and that this 
very practice is the medium only of confuſion 
and plunder in countries, where each man 
ſtarts up on a ſudden a politician and a philo- 
ſopher; more particularly when there do not 
yet exiſt any words in the language capable of 
accurately expreſſing the decompounded parts 


of theſe general ideas. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Reflections onRepublicanSyſtems as connefted with France. 


_ 


a republic, render an eſſential ſervice to the 
men who fear the reproach of having intro- 
duced ſuch a form of government in France; 
and the authors of the conſtitution muſt ob- 
ſerve with pleaſure the growth of extravagant 
opinions, which blind the eyes of the nation 
to the ſtriking reſemblance that exiſts between 
their political work and the moſt popular 
ſyſtems. 7 

The appointment of an hereditary chief to 
the firſt office in the ſtate, is one of the cir- 


cumſtances which diſtinguiſh monarchies from 


republics: but it is by no means the moſt im- 
portant, and it would probably be ranked laſt, 
in 


1 
in the order of differences between the two 
ſorts of conſtitutions, were it not that it has 
been ſelected, on account of its conſpicuouſ- 
neſs and ſimplicity, for the generical characte- 
riſtic of the idea in queſtion. „ 

Meanwhile, ſuch is the authority of lan- 
guage and its hereditary influence on mankind, 
that, by the aid of a Greek derivation, ſerv- 
ing to juſtify this ſenſe of the word monarchy, 
the lawgivers of France have conceived, that 
they ſhould keep themſelves clear of republican 
government, by the ſole inſtitution of an in- 
dividual chief; and it was thus that the na- 
tional aſſembly, amidſt the ruins of all ſorts 
by which they were ſurrounded, and while 
deſtroying every ancient tenure, ſubjected 
_ themſelves nevertheleſs to the empire of 
words, an empire the leaſt legitimate of all 
and the leaſt reſpectable. | 

Can any thing, however, more nearly re- 
ſemble a republic, and a republic of the moſt 
_ democratic kind, than the right veſted in the 
G4 people 
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people of chuſing all the legiſlators, all the 


magiſtrates, all the judges, all the clergy, all the 
militia officers and all the adminiſtrators of 


the ſtate; a choice too taking place, at ſtated 


periods, without the interference of any ſu- 
perior authority whatever? Can any thing 


more nearly reſemble a republic, and a re- 
public of the moſt democratic kind, than that 


- continual renewal of elections, and the almoſt 


daily exerciſe of the power of the people ei- 
ther by primary aſſemblies, or aſſemblies of 


diſtri, or aſſemblies of department, or mu- 


nicipal aſſemblies, or aſſemblies of ſection, or 


political clubs and other aſſociations, preſent- 


ing petitions, three times a week, to the whole 
repreſentative body of the nation, and every 
day, every hour, every moment to all the in- 
ferior authorities? Can any thing more nearly 


reſemble a democracy, and a democracy of the 


moſt free and unreſtricted ſort, than thoſe po- 
litical diſcuſſions in the ſtreets and publio 
walks, than thoſe communications, by means 


of 


bow ml. 


1 } 

of hand- bills paſted up in every corner, com- 
munications authoriſed by our diſcreet legiſla- 
tors, for the ſake of avoiding the danger of 
every man's proclaiming his opinions by beat 
of drum and found of trumpet? In fine, can 
any thing be more in the ſtyle of popular go- 
vernment, more tyrannically democratical, than 
that armed authority which is transferred, de 
jure or de facto, from the ſage guides of the 
commonwealth, to the blind diſpoſition of the 
multitude, and which, proſcribing the exer- 
ciſe of private judgment, ſubjects to the deci- 
fion of vote, or rather to be ballotted for by 
the firſt mob, the perſonal liberty and private 
property of every member of the community ? 

And what remains of monarchical govern- 
ment in France, as the word is commonly 
| underſtood by nations? It will be ſaid, an he- 
reditary executive power. But if the heredi- 
tary quality be ſtill the ſame, the heritage it- 
ſelf has totally changed its nature ; for ſo great 


has the executive power been reduced, that it 
3 | Is 


2 — 
- 


; 
[2 
is ſcarcely more than nominal. They have 
alſo ſurrounded the heir by reſponſible mini- 
ſters, whoſe precarious exiſtence is at the diſ- 
poſal of the repreſentatives of the people. | 
| There is more reality in the right of the 
] ſuſpenſive veto, a right fortuitouſly ſaved from 
| the general wreck of the prerogatives of the 
| h crown ; but it is not unknown in republics, 
hþ where it exiſts under other forms, ſince the 
j N initiative in legiſlation is there uſually blended 
It with the executive power; and the neceſſity 
| of this initiative is the moſt powerful and un- 
| . equivocal check upon the undefined privileges 
4 of the repreſentative aſſembly. | 
14 Be this as it may, all the diſpoſitions adopted 
jil by the national aſſembly are ſo truly democra- 
ly tical, that to complete the transformation of 
I France into a republic, nothing is wanting but . 
wt to confide this executive power to a council, or þ 
1 a ſenate, nominated by the people, and to 
Þ confer on the ſame ſenate, or ſome other elec- 1 
. tive body, the ſuſpenſive veto. 4 . 
1 i The 
. 
i 
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The queſtion being thus reduced, let us ſee 
in what manner we are to diſcuſs it, in order 
properly to judge whether this ſyſtem of de- 
mocracy be or be not ſuitable to France. 
And conſidering, in the firſt place, the exe- 
cutive power, it appears to me that there are 
two doubts which require to be ſolved. 

Firſt, whether the executive power, with 
ſuch prerogatives only as the conſtitution has 
veſted in it, would have greater force and effi- 
cacy in the hands of an elective ſenate, than 
when exerciſed by the monarch. 

8 Secondly, whether, admitting the neceſſity 
of increaſing the prerogatives of the executive 
power, that it might be competent to the diſ- 
charge of its functions, the intereſt of freedom 
would adviſe that this power, with all its aug- 
mentation of ſtrength, ſhould be lodged in an 
aſſembly of men, elected pro tempore by the 
people, rather than confided to a permanent 
and hereditary monarch. | Ws 

Though I ſhould be miſled in the examina- 


tion 


- 200 . 
tion of theſe two queſtions, I ſhall yet has 
done ſome ſervice in reducing fo important a 
diſcuſſion to its ſimple terms, and thus having 
brought it within the ſphere of a greater 
number of perſons to examine. 

The firſt idea that preſents itſelf in favour 
of a ſenate, charged with the exerciſe of the 
executive power, is, that, elected by the nation, 
it would have more confidence in its ſtrength, 
and would be more reſpected, than a monarch, 
poſſeſſing ſupreme rank by the ſole claim of 
birth. 
It might farther be e that if the 
members of the executive ſenate and thoſe of 
the legiſlative body were allied by a common 
origin, the ſuffrage of their fellow citizens, no 
diſputes would prevail between them, and 
they would mutually derive aſſiſtance from 
each other, 

But their being children of the ſame bed 
would be no pledge of unanimity. Competi- 


tions are never ſo active as between men ſe- 
parated 


0 1 
parated from one another by the moſt mivial 


. diſtances : every jealous feeling is then awa- 
kened, and the firſt and ſlighteſt offence occa- 
ſions inſtant irritation and war. The elevation 
of the one above the other, is not a circum- 
ſtance indifferent to the harmony of the two 
powers; and it is not ſufficient that this grada- 
tion be the effect of a law, the univerſal regula- 
tor of every rank in the ſtate it muſt farther 
be guarantied by the moſt powerful of all 
ſtatutes, that of opinion. Two aſſemblies in 

every reſpect parallel, would never pardon the | 
reproaches addreſſed by the legiſlative body to 
the executive power in France, and ſtill leſs 
the forms with which they are accompanied. 
Such aſſemblies can only exiſt in ſmall ſtates, 
where each feels alike the neceſſity of order ; 
nor am I ſure that the exception is applicable 
to republics that afford a conſtant fuel to 
vanity ; for in no caſe do the paths marked 
out for procedure more perpetually croſs each 


other, than where the paſſion for applauſe and 
| the 
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E 
the love of diſtinction are moſt eagerly che- 
riſhed ; ſo many ways lead to the temple of 
vanity, ſo conſtantly do all roads terminate in 
that centre. 7 

Let us ſuppoſe however a legiſlative aſſem- 
bly, upbraiding the executive ſenate with not 
cauſing the laws to be obſerved; and the 
executive ſenate, in its turn, upbraiding the 
legiſlative aſſembly, and aſcribing the diſorder 
of which it complains to the incongruous 
nature of the laws themſelves: ſuch a con- 
troverſy between equals, would ſhortly be- 
come a ſubject of general ſcandal and deriſion, 
and government, by loſing its conſideration, 
would not fail to loſe at the ſame time all its 
aſcendency and influence. It is the elevated 
ſtation of the monarch that dignifies the at- 
tacks of the legiſlative body; and it is the | 
ſplendid coat of mail of the throne that blunts 


the darts levelled at it by all the petty archers 


with which the national aſſembly is conſtantly 
filled. 


E 


But moral conſiderations have almoſt al- 
ways eſcaped the view of our legiſlators, or 
have at leaſt occupied but a ſmall ſhare of 
their attention ; and this is the main cauſe of 
our misfortunes. They have ſtudied the body 
politic as ſimple anatomiſts, and have therefore 
never perceived the ſpirit that gives it motion 
and life. Ds; 

I have placed in the number of circum- 
ſtances favourable to republican ſyſtems, the 
confidence which a ſenate, elected by the na- 
tion, would have in its own ſtrength. But 
without putting this article out of the queſ- 
tion, I would aſk, whether it is not balanced 
by the perpetual modifications to which the 
members of this ſenate would be inſtigated 
by the deſire to pleaſe, a wiſh to be re- elected, 
or a hope to obtain from the- ſuffrage of the 
people ſome future office ? Enough has been 
ſeen of the dangerous effects that flow from 
the hope of perſonal benefit in the midſt of 
the legiſlative body. We have ſeen how 
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many opinions, how many laws have owed. 
their birth to the modeſt ambition of obtain- 
ing the applauſe of the tribunes. Character 


is a plant of ſlow growth ; men who have but 
two years given in which to exhibit them- 
ſelves, will ſcarcely deign to cultivate it. 


Popularity is a weed that grows up in a 
night ; you may ſow one day and reap the 
next. But if legiſlators have condeſcended 


to be governed by theſe motives, men whoſe 
functions have led them not to conſider man- 
kind but in the maſs, and who cannot hope to 
ſurvive, but in the benefits they confer ; how 
ſhall we look for more inflexibility in a ſenate, 
whoſe office extends only to executive admi- 
niſtration, and who muſt perpetually ſtruggle 
with the intereſts and paſſions of individuals ? 

Be it farther remarked, that the temporary 


tenure of offices, a condition congenial to 


republican government, cannot be extended to 


the adminiſtration of a great kingdom without 


a farther weakening of the executive power, 
a weak- 


ales 


© 
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a weakening that would ariſe not wi from 
the variation of principles inſeparable from a 
perpetual ſucceſſion of miniſters, but alſo from 
the additional indifference that would be felt 
by all the inferior agents of government, the 
moment the ſuperior, to which they had to 
look up, ſhould be a collective body and a 
council. Such an adminiſtration is an idea ſa 
very abſtract, that men know not how to an- 
nex to it the ſuppoſition of gratitude, kind- 
neſs and remuneration. 

I have therefore no doubt, that if any Sg 
can ſu pply the conſtitutional weakneſs of the 
executive power in France, it is the ſtill ex- 
iſting ſhadow of royalty, it is the impreſſion 
that remains of the ancient ſplendor of the 
throne, it is the calculation of all the chances 
which may augment the authority of the ſo- 
vereign, it is, in fine, the idea that a ſingle 
individual not removable from his ſtation, and 
the ſmall number of perſons who are the agents 
of his will, are capable of a certain conſiſtency 
Vox. II. e both 
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both in their gratitude and their reſent» 


ments. 


Their 1s another circumſtance wii can 


not but preſent itſelf to the mind. The diſ- 
cipline of the army is one of tHe conditions 
moſt indiſ penfible to the ſecurity of public 
order and the maintenance of exterior con- 
ſideration; and, in this point of view, can 
there be any compariſon between the awe- 
inſpiring ſupremacy of a monarch, and the 
authority of a collective ſenate, holding its 
office for a time and choſen by the people ? 


Every thing, as I have already obſerved, en- 


forces the neceflity of an iden, of unity, as 
eſſential to an armed force, unity of will, unity 


of command, united temper, intereſt and 


movement. It is by means of one of the 
moſt powerful operations of the imagination, 
that an armed force ſubmits to the yoke of 
obedience, and expoſes itſelf to dangers of 
every deſcription. It would therefore be no 
common ſtretch of abſurdity, to expect an 


1 1 army 


1 
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army to be indifferent to the greatneſs and 
authority of the firſt magiſtrate. Ages muſt 
elapſe before the idea of one's country can be 


expected to aſſume that powerful individuality 
which was the object of adoration in ancient 
Rome it would require a confiſtency and 
firmneſs in the principles of morality and 
virtue, of which our times are perhaps wholly 
incapable. 

It will probably be ſaid, that notwithſtanding 
the annihilation of royalty, unity of temper 


and action, ſo neceſſary to the government of 


a large ſtate, might nevertheleſs be preſerved; 
and that nothing more would be requiſite, to 
obtain this object, than to confide the princi- 
pal part of the executive power, in a republic, 


to the temporary preſident of the ſenate, or 
to ſome other tranſient chief, appointed, as 


in America, by the whole nation. But where 
is the man whoſe qualities and virtues would 
be ſufficiently known, ſufficiently extenſive 


and Ipacious, ſo to ſpeak, as to be thought 


2 | worthy 
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worthy of ſuch a ſituation, in a nation conſiſt- 


ing of twenty-ſix millions of inhabitants ? 
Nothing is leſs obtruſive than wiſdom, nothing 
leſs apparent than moral character; yet theſe 
two qualities are abſolutely indiſpenſible in the 
adminiſtration of public affairs. I will how- 
ever ſuppoſe, that, once in an age, an indivi- 


dual ſhould ſo far unite the ſuffrages of his 


_ countrymen, as to be ſufficiently intitled to 
general confidence : how long will he pre- 


ſerve that confidence in the midſt of a perpe-- 
tual conflict of opinion, and of the numerous 
Areopagi with which France is interſperſed? 
How ſhall he ſurmount the obſtacles which 


ariſe from the inconſtant temper of the nation, 
and from the jealouſies that a reſtleſs vanity 
will not fail to inſtil ? . 

We feel no great difficulty in ſupporting the 
| aſcendency of our equals, in the character of 


legiſlators; their authority acts upon us only 


in maſs, and we regard them but as moraliſts 
of reputation, and philoſophers brought into 


action. 


[ #64. } 
action. Green-eyed envy conſoles itſelf for 
the homages that are paid them, by calculating 
the number among whom thoſe homages are 
ſhared, and the ſlender portion that falls to 


the lot of each. The executive authority ap- 


pears under a very different aſpect; particnlar- 


ly where it is unreſervedly confided to a ſingle 


individual, and he one of our equals, No 
abſtraction takes off its edge; every thing in 
the application is preciſe and particular; and 
this ſuperiority, by the various forms it aſ- 
ſumes, becomes only the more ſenſible and ir- 
ritating. For this reaſon it is. that political 
inſtitution, when it made birth a condition of 
kingſhip, in reality practiſed a neceſſary indul- 
gence to the weakneſs of mortals. It extin- 
guiſhed rivalſhip and ambition, while it de- 
fined the right of the crown by immutable 
laws; it forbad reſentment and enmity, while 


it made chance the only principle of exclu- 


ſion; in fine, by placing at a greater diſtance - 


from the reſt, him who preſides over the reſt, 
H 3 55 
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: der. others at © a diſtance without parade, and 


lng 
it ſoftened the ſplendor of his dignity and the 
refulgence of his greatneſs. I will admit, 


however, that a long reign and proſperous reign, 
would give to a mere citizen, raiſed by fortune 
to the higeſt rank, the power of inſpiring con- 


fidence and gaining general admiration and 
reſpect : but when the authority is confided 
for no more than two or three years, none but 
the moſt unprecedented circumſtances can in- 
ſure, to this ſhort-lived chief, the conſideration 
and reſpec, without which his functions would 


| be vain. To this it becomes us to add, the 


recollection of what he muſt be who i is to ſup- 
port the greatneſs of the F rench character in 
his intercourſe with the ambaſſadors of foreign 


powers. It is much more incumbent upon 


him, than upon a king, to maintain perpetual 
veneration, and to ſtrike an awe even into the 


legiſlative body. Talents and virtues, how- 
ever eminent, will not in this caſe be ſuff- | 


cient: he muſt have that native dignity, that 


that 
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that impreſſes reſpect almoſt without being 


perceived. If, on the contrary, ill formed for 
his elevated rank, he ſhould have any trivial 
familiarity in his manners, any ignoble weak - 
neſs in his behaviour, or ſhould afford any 
handle to ridicule and ſatire, one is unwilling 
to ſay it, but it muſt be ſaid, it would be impoſ- 
fible for ſuch a man, in ſuch a country as 
France, to obtain and keep up that political 


authority which is inſeparable from perſonal 


Here it will perhaps be aſked, if nature, 
blind in her gifts, does not expoſe to the fame 
nnn does not ſubject to the fame contra- 

rities, thoſe who owe their crown to the 


chance of birth. I anſwer, rarely; for forms 
and dignified manners derive, in great mea- 


ſure, from a ſort of confidence in the ſituation 
that is held, and a temperate deſire to pleaſe, 
circumſtances inherent in the education of 
princes and the habits of exalted rank. There 
is moreover a conventional grandeur exiſting 
H 4 80 for 
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for kin 28, which outweighs their actual weak 


neſs. I know not by what accident, or what | 
habit it is, that they appear to us ſurrounded 


with a magic brightneſs, that makes it im- 
poſſible for us to ſee them as they really are, 


and our imagination, irreſiſtibly entangled, is 


the firſt to bend the knee before the Wag on 


its own creation. | 
The hiſtory of modern times has RED" 


the remembrance of a republican chief, who 


carried the glory of his country to the moſt 
_ exalted. height, and who knew how to main- 
tain internal order with equal ſucceſs. Crom- 
well, that ſingular character, obeyed and re- 
| ſpeed more than a king, owed his ſituation to 
his oven efforts; and it is to be doubted whether 


he would have had the patience to have waited 
for the gratification of his ambition, from the 
gradual operation of our abſolute pluralities, and 


relative pluralities, from our ballots by liſt and 
ballots by ball, and from all that gradual aſcent 
of reputation, of which the primary aſſemblies 


form 
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form the firſt round. Cromwell, not ſuf- 
ficiently known before he ſtarted into celebri- 
ty, and too well known when he extend- 
ed his yoke over England, would never 
have obtained by election the rank to which 
he raiſed himſelf by his own energy; and 
woe to the country, in which a man of this 
character and this genius ſhould have the 
direction of public affairs! a 
The example of Waſhington may be ad- 
duced with more advantage, to combat the 
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various reflections preſented in this cha pter; 
for the authority enjoyed by this renowned 
chief of the United States, is the reſult of the 
moſt free and regular choice. But what man 
was ever ſo well ſeconded by nature and by 
events ? Prudence, moderation, fortitude, cou- 
rage, an unimpeached morality, a commanding 
figure, adorned even in peace with the me- 


mory of his military greatneſs, every conſide- 
ration ſeems united in his favour : all theſe, 
together with the magnanimous indifference 

he 
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he feels for the dignity he exerciſes, and the 


general ſentiment that his inherent greatneſs 


is nothing inferior to the ſplendor of his of- 
fice, moderate the diſappointment of the am- 
bitious and the envious. It is not leſs tru 


that this diſappointment operates leſs in a na- 
tion by whom virtue is commonly reſpected ; 


for the tribute we pay to virtue equally honours 


them that give and him that receives it. Another 


good conſequence that flows from the general 


reſpect for principles of morality is to confound 
ſelf-love and ſocial together, is to ſhew the go- 


vernors, that their office derives its authority 
from the public good, and the governed, that 
their obedience acquires luſtre, at once from 
the man towards whom it is directed, and 
the motives that inſpire it. In this caſe, rank 
does not look like a ladder of perpetual aſcent, 
but like a circle, where the poſt of honour is in 
the middle ; which poſt of conſequence per- 
petually reminds him that occupies it of the 


neceſſity of keeping all the radii equal. In 


fine, 
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fine, and though I have before made the ob- 


ſervation, it is worth repeating here, theſe 
ſentiments, theſe principles of morality, the 

beginning, the end, and the ſum of all, can- 
not be applied, with ſimilar hopes, to a coun- 
try of twenty-ſix million of ſouls, to a na- 
tion whoſe character is fixed, whoſe habits are 
rooted, and whoſe ancient forms perpetually 
obtrude themſelves, in ſpite of the wide and 
flowing robe with which they are unfucceſs- 
fully endeavoured to be concealed. It is a 


country of four millions of inhabitants only of -- 


which Waſhington is preſident, and his au- 
thority is limited to the circle of intereſts, 
placed in a common ſtock by the federation of 
the fourteen ſtates. How great the difference 
between this government and that of the 
whole kingdom of France ! It would require 
a coloſſal ſtature, a ſtature that ſhould be 
every where viſible, a ſtature that does not 
exiſt, to render poſſible, and of permanent 
effect, he —_— chief of a 
kingdom 
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kin gdom like Fravice'} and in all countries, 
men qualified to unite the ſuffrages of a na- 
tion, are thinly ſcattered in the lapſe of ages. 
In this point of view, we cannot avoid admir- 
ing the idea that has remedied the real imper- 


fection of human nature, by that beauty of 
convention and compact that annexes to an 


hereditary empire : in a word, it was a moſt 


ingenious ſcheme to accommodate the unwill- 
ingneſs we feel to admire, by committing to 
chance, or to nature, if 1 may ſo expreſs my- 
ſelf, the choice of object upon mat our 
admiration ſhould be fixed. 8 

In the mean time, I confeſs that any ſenate, 
any council, any individual chief, or chief 
among many, elective too and nominated by 


the people, may equally poſſeſs the faculty of 
_ exerciſing efficaciouſly the executive functions, 


provided the moſt extenſive prerogatives be 


added to their authority, for theſe prerogatives 
may be carried to a degree of deſpotiſm: but 


ſuch combinations could not -but be 18 
cious 
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cious to freedom. Let us never then forget 
that, in France, monarchical authority will 
5 better protect public order, and give to the na- 
tional conſideration a more certain ſupport, 
than any other inſtitution of government. 


This principle being once eſtabliſned, can we 


be raſh enough to infringe it, to gratify a chi- 
merical jealouſy and miſtruſt ? I have demon- 


ſtrated that the executive power, as compoſed 


by the firſt national aſſembly, was inadequate 
to the purpoſes for which it was: inſtituted ; 
and 1 have alſo ſhewn that an augmentation of 


this power, far from being a violation of free- 


dom, would prove a ſafeguard to it; and the 
example of England alone, is ſufficient to 
confirm this truth. Meanwhile ſhould we 
think proper to quit reality, to enter upon a 
calculation of chances, it is not among the 
leaſt probable, that all the various dangers, 
inſeparable from republican government, and 
all the exceſſes to which it may give riſe, may 
find their place in the midſt of a country 

like 
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every part of our ſocial ſyſtem, in order to 


imagine to what height that diſorder would 


riſe, if the ſupreme adminiſtration and exe- 
cutive power were once to become the pro- 


perty of the people at large, if this laſt hazard 
table were thrown open to a nation fermenting 
with a thouſand paſſions, and which at pre- 


ſent fixes its ruling defire upon the exerciſe of 
the various de partments of political authority. 
The great end of government · would be 
thought to conſiſt in the pleaſurs of govern- 
ing, and every. one would contend for his 


ſhare, either as elector, deputy, or eligible, 
either as cenſor, ſatiriſt, or petitioner, or as a 
member ef thoſe menacing and imperious 


parties, which are every where to be found in 
our clubs, our coffee-houſes and our public 
fquares. There would no longer exiſt a ſingle 
ſentiment, a ſingle thought, that was not al- 


lied to intrigue or faction; and in the midſt of 


this 


like France. We have only to recolle the 
diſorder and agitation that at preſent pervade 


ii 
this general commotion, there would ſtart up 
an ambitious individual, more fortunate, more 
ſxilful, or more daring than the reſt, who, 
preſenting in his turn the hopes and chimeras 
of futurity to men always diſaffected, on ac- 


count of their condition, to the exiſting order 


of things, would inſpire the multitude with 
the defire of a revolution. He would alſo ga- 
cher round him all thoſe, who, tired of the 
diſorders of anarchy, might wiſh, in the ſe. 
crecy of their hearts, for the return of an il- 
limitable authority, and look to it as the only 
refuge. In ſhort, he would ſeek to overturn 
the government, in order to elevate himſelf on 
its ruins, or, if that were too much, to diſ- 
poſe of his influence to the beſt advantage to 
ſome perſon more favourably circumſtanced 
than himſelf, to realize the uſurpation he de- 
ſired. An inteſtine war would ſignalize the 
commencement of ſuch an enterprize, and the 
eſtabliſhment of the moſt tyrannical deſpotiſm 
n . be its final reſult. Then 
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ſhould we regret the diſdain with Which we 


had treated the counſels of wiſdom, and the 
abuſe we had made of our fortune. Then 
ſhould we regret, that, while we had within 
our reach every bleſſing and felicity, we wan=- 
tonly ſacrificed them to the moſt imprudent 


exaggerations. Then ſhould we aſk ourſelves 


by what pervesſeneſs of character we had re- 


| fuſed to acknowledge that a monarch, ſur- 


rounded by the repreſentatives of the nation, 
reſtrained by judicious laws, and ſubjected to 


the empire of opinion, was the true point of 


union, the connecting tie of order and li- 
berty. Then ſhould we lament, but our ſor- 


row, alas! would be too late, that in the ne- 
ceſſity of confiding the executive power to an 


individual and diſtinct authority, and in the 
farther neceſſity, not leſs indiſpenſible, of fix- 
ing invariably the limits of that authority, we 
did not perceive, that it was ſafer for all to 


render it hereditary and patrimonial, than to 
EX poſe it to the continual invaſions of the am- 
bitious, | 


ſoc 


3 J 

bitious, or to the turbulence of demagogues. 
It requires but a moderate portion of wiſdom 
on the part of legiſlators to hold within the 
boundaries of the law, the man whom the 
law makes happy, and to attach him to the 
conſtitution, who owes to this national com- 
pact his rank and greatneſs : but uſurpers of 
the rightful authority break through ſo many 
duties to arrive at this point, that no diſcretion 
can be expected from them ; and too frequent- 
ly the moſt extravagant projects, the moſt, 
violent and compulſory meaſures, are the in- 
evitable conſequence of the firſt violation of 
ſocial order. | 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


' CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT» 


Taz appointment of an hereditary chief 
to the firſt office in the Nate, is not, as I have 
: already obſerved, the only circumſtance that 
diſtingutſhes the French conſtitution from a 
republican government ; there exiſts another, 
equally remarkable, I mean the right granted 
to the prince of refuſing his ſanction to the 
decrees of the legiſlative body ; a right of the 
greateſt importance, but which cannot pre- 
vent theſe decrees from paſſing into a law, if 
approved by three ſucceeding legiſlatures. Let 
us examine whether this royal prero gative be 
injurious to the welfare of the ſtate; let us 


examine if it ought, or if it can be made an 
6 to * the avowed and ardent 
enemies | 


— 


1 [ urs } 


enemies of monarchical government. And in 


the firſt place, a moſt eſſential obſervation 
preſents itſelf to the mind while occupied on 
this queſtion, which is, that in the political 
annals of no modern republic, do we find an 
example of a national afſembly, compoſed of 


a fingle houſe, and poſſeſſing the ſupreme 


right of making laws without the participation 


of ſome other power. This participation in- 


deed, has not been determined and adjuſted i in 
a uniform manner; but in the majority of 
republics it is more ſtriking and forcible than 
in the French government. | 

The federative conſtitution of America has 
made the concurrence of three wills neceſſary 
to the validity of national laws; the affent of 
the houſe of repreſentatives, the aſſent of the 
ſenate, and the ſanction of the general preſi - 
dent of congreſs. Of theſe, the laſt condition 
only is ſubjected to certain reſtrictions, but 


the reſtrictions are of leſs force than the limits 
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fixed to the right of oppoſition, or veto, with 
which the French monarch is inveſted, 

The particular ſtates of America, in ſpite | 
of their diminutiveneſs, and notwithſtanding 
the depoſit they have made, in the hands of 
congreſs, of a part of the functions of ſove- 
reignty, have alſo ſubjected to the deliberations 
of two houſes, the decrees which relate to 
their interior affairs; and New York, as well 
as New England, farther require that theſe 
decrees ſhould be ſanctioned by the chief of 
the ſtate ; the form of which ſanction is in 
all reſpects fimilar to the mode _ by 
the federation, 


In the republics of — and in thoſe Gr 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for their democracy, the of 
legiſlative function is veſted in the people or as 
its repreſentatives; but the propoſal of de- 7 
crees originates, either with the executive * 

council, or the chief magiſtrate; and by this n 
un to which the name of initiative is 
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given, the executive power has a participation 


in the laws prior to their being debated and 
b. by the legiſlative body. 

Thus it appears, that even in Republics, it 
has never been ſuppoſed that the right of 
legiſlation could be lodged in the people, ot 


their repreſentatives, : without a diviſion of 


houſes, or ſome reſtriction, ſome modification, 
ſome precaution, which ſhould ſecure the 
ſtate from the danger of haſty and inconſide- 
rate meaſures. And were we to examine the 
conſtitution of every free government that 
exiſts, we ſhould find, tha t, among the differ- 
ent limitations preſcribed to the exerciſe of a 
ſingle legiſlative aſſembly, the ſuſpenſive veto, 
eſtabliſhed by the French conſtitution, was 
the weakeſt of all. It is not then this right 
of oppoſition, conſidered in the abſtract, but 
its delegation to an hereditary monarch, that 
appears to be mann with 22 


ideas. 


This eſſential diſtinction being once efta- 
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bliſhed, the queſtion that is to occupy our 
attention, reduces itſelf to a very narrow 
compaſs; for we have only to examine, whe- 
ther the intereſt of the nation does not im- 
 periouſly exact that the right of oppoſition to 
the reſolutions of the legiſlative body, ſhould 
be confided to the executive power of the 
ſtate, in preference to every other conſtitu- 
tional authority ; and it appears to me that 
divers important conſiderations leave not the 
ſhadow of a doubt upon this head. 

It would, in the firſt place, be condemning 
the executive power to the loweſt abaſement, 
to make it the blind agent. of the will of 
another power ; and on ſuch a condition it 
could not exiſt ; for in vain would it attempt - 
to fulfil its high functions, unleſs it were ſup- 
ported by public opinion. But it is aſked, 
where is the neceſſity for this aid? The 
means which the laws depoſit in its hands are 
ſufficient to enforce univerſal obedience. 
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the day : but if we are to truſt ſolely to the 


operation of conſtraint, an uſher of the black 


rod, or a ſerjeant at arms, would be the proper 
depoſitary of the executive power. The 
great art of the legiſlator conſiſts in the crea- 
tion of an authority, the venerableneſs of 
which may ſerve to diſpenſe from a perpetual 
recourſe to means of ſeverity, a narrow and 
ſhallow reſource; the frequent introduction of 


which is an offence to the dignity of man. 
The national aſſembly could have wiſhed to 


have governed mankind by the inſtrumentality 


of decrees ; but when decrees have been made, 


the execution remains to be provided, and 
obedience to be ſecured, and here the real 
difficulty begins. 

A ſecond reaſon for veſting Fs right of 
ſanction, or of oppoſition to the decrees of the 
legiſlative aſſembly, in the executive power is, 
that we could never rely on the zeal of go- 
vernment, if we had no mode of aſcertaining 


their real mim reſpecting the laws whoſe 
1 4 execution 
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execution is entruſted to them. In a large 
kingdom there are various ways of creating 
difficulties, and aſſigning plauſible reaſons for 


intended delays; and whenever the opinions 


of the legiſlative body and the ſentiments of 


adminiſtration ſhould ſtrikisgly differ, public 
affairs would remain in total ſtagnation, and 


become a perpetual ſubject of quarrel. It is 
an egregious miſtake to imagine, that to eſta- . 
bliſh perfect concord between the two parties, 


it is ſufficient to remind miniſters of their 
reſponſibility, and to dazzle them with the 


glittering ſword of juſtice. They muſt be 


very ignorant of the world, who can depend 
upon ſuch a precaution : puniſhment has re- 
lation only to faults of magnitude, the avoid- 
ing of which is eaſy ; it is in the detail of 


actions difficult to be marked, that enmity and 


ill will are exerted without danger. But the 
national aſſembly has hitherto ſhown a tr ong 


attachment to rigorous - proceedings; they 
have conſtituted the . of its ſyſtems, 


while 


4 
while the aid that might be derived from 
moderation and prudence it has ne glected to 
appreciate. Arrived unexpectedly and with- 
out preparation to the enjoyment of a very 
conſiderable authority, it has ſwelled with 
pride, and in its ſtate of exaltation it has taken 
for granted that its commands, which have 
proved all powerful to deſtroy, would not be 
leſs efficacious to build, to ſuſtain and to per- 
petuate the new edifice they were deſirous of 
erecting. But between theſe two operations 


the diſtance is incommenſurable. The one 


often requires only the aid of circumſtances, 
to the other the deepeſt reflection and all the 
ſagacity of genius are neceflary ; the one has 
all the paſſions for accomplices, the other has 
them all to contend with. 

A third argument, - calculated to prove the 
propriety of uniting the right of ſanction to 
the legiſlative power is, that in all political 
. queſtions, adminiſtration will always poſſeſs a 
ſcience peculiarly their own; not a ſcience 
5 . 
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that derives from their perſonal merit, but 
from the nature of their functions. They 


muſt be particularly acquainted with the ex- 
tent of the powers to enforce; not to add 


various other articles of information, which 


will be neglected by an aſſembly, whoſe au- 
thority is of two years duration, and will be at- 
tended to by a leſs tranſitory authority. Thus 


by conferring upon the executive power, the 


right whether of initiative or of ſanction, we 
obtain not only an additional ſtock of know- 
ledge, but a kind of reaſoning that flows out 
of different habits. 

It is not then by chance, but * conſult- 


ing the good of the ſtate, that the legiſlators 


of every republic in Europe have made the 
executive power to participate, in ſome mode 
or other, in legiſlative reſolutions. | 

Nor would the effect of this obſervation be 
deſtroyed by alleging, that the liberty given 
to the king of England to refuſe his aſſent to 
acts of 9 muſt be conſidered as of no 
3 | importance 
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importance to the intereſts of the nation, 


ſince he never makes uſe of this liberty. It 
might be anſwered, that the mere poſſeſſion 
of the right is ſufficient to ſupport the dignity 
of the executive power in the Engliſh mo- 


narch ; and that the preſence of miniſters, 


either in the houſe of commons, or houſe of 
lords, the eſſential part they take in parlia- 
mentary meaſures, and the initiative which 
they habitually exerciſe, aſſociate government, 
in the moſt ſtriking and efficacious manner, 
to the deliberations of the le giſlative body. 
_ . There exiſts however a practical exception 
to the principles eſtabliſhed in this chapter; 
for the majority of the American States have 
granted neither right of ſanction, nor right of 


oppoſition to their executive power, and the 


united approbation of the two houſes, of 
which their legiſlative body is compoſed, is 
ſufficient to the validity of laws. This diſ- 
poſition however has been adopted neither by 
N ew York, nor by New England, nor by 
7 7 __ Georgia, 
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e and even if chere reſulted From it 
no inconvenience, it would not amount to the 
authority of a precedent, on account of the 
peculiar circumſtances that accompany it. It 
is not neceſſary for me to mention over again 
the total want of analogy between the petty 
ſtates of America, and a great kingdom like 
France; but I will remark, that theſe ſtates 
have diveſted themſelves of many eſſential 
branches of ſovereignty, to confer them upon 
the general congreſs, and that in the general 
congreſs the conſent of the executive power, 
with the reſerves I have ſpecified, 1s indiſpen- 
fibly required to the validity of laws. The 
legiſlation of the particular ſtates of America 
therefore, is limited to their interior affairs, 
and thus circumſcribed, as well as ſupported 
by the principles of morality and order, which 
are inmates of America, any ſpecies of free 
government would be adequate to their admi- 
niſtration. Farther than this it ought to be 
obſerved, that in a ſociety where men are 
equal 


L 1 


perſuaſion of their hearts, the deputies to the 
legiſlative body have a perpetual and familiar 
communication with the head of the execu- 


tive, a communication which palliates and 
modifies the inconveniences attached to the 


abrupt ſeparation of theſe powers in ſpecula- 
tion. In fine, let us ſuppoſe, which is a thing 
very poſſible to happen, that the particular 
ſtates of America ſhould aggrandize them- 
ſelves, that their intereſts ſhould become in- 


volved and complex, that the ſimplicity of 


their manners ſhould be corrupted, that en- 
mity ſhould break out, and inteſtine diviſions 
be fomented, I will then venture to predict, 
that the legiſlative and executive power will 
take oppoſite ſides, or at leaſt that they will 
become diſunited to ſuch a degree as to anni- 
hilate all relation and concourſe of opinions 
and wills between them. | 

Let us recapitulate the arguments we have 


em ployed. 


equal not merely in name, but in the interior 
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employed. I have ſhown in 1 this band the pre- 
ceding chapter: | 

I. That the delegation of the executive 
power and ſuſpenſive veto to an hereditary 
monarch, conſtitutes all the difference between 
the French conſtitution and republican go- 
vernment. 

II. That a legiſlative aſſembly, exerciſing 
of itſelf, and without modification or limit, 
the right of propoſing, diſcuſling, and deter- 
mining, all the laws of the ſtate, would be 
an inſtitution contrary to the true intereſts of 
the nation, and the inſtructive PIs that 
we ſee around us. 

III. That in the neceſſity that exiſted of 
making choice of an authority diſtinct from 
the legiſlative body, to which to confide either 
a right of aſſent, or an initiative right, the 
preference was due to the executive power. 

IV. That in a kingdom like France, the 
executive power muſt be lodged in the hands 
| | of 


| 1 g 

of an hereditary monarch, or public order 
and freedom would be expoſed to peril. 

From this chain of propoſitions we may 
infer, that the right of oppoſition, to the de- 
crees of the legiſlative body, veſted in the 
king of the French, can no more juſtify the 
inconſiderate wiſhes of the partiſans of re- 
publicaniſm, than the appointment of this 
monarch to the executive power and the ſu- 
preme adminiſtration. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Concluding reflection on the ſame ſubjedb. 


IN entering upon an inveſtigation of new re- 
publican ſyſtems, I ſhould, at any other pe- 
riod, have firſt examined whether they were 
practicable: but at preſent, nothing is real, 
nothing at leaſt acknowledged as ſuch, but 


abſtruſe reaſoning. Poſſibilities, like examples 


and precedents, are no longer conſidered as 


authorities of anf weight ; and in this country 
of theory, in this newly incloſed land of me- 
taphyſics, it is boldly preſumed that all ſeeds 


will germinate, and all plants flouriſh ; and 
they are in a manner excuſable in entertaining 
this ſentiment, ſeeing what we have ſeen and 
continue to ſee. Now, however, after hav- 


ing paid my reſpects to the powers of abſtrac- 


tion 


\ 


con 
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ton in a long diſcuſſion, I hope I may be al- 
lowed to draw forth from their obſcurity two 
truths, of a leſs ſublime and general nature, 
two obſervations, far indeed from novel, but 
not deſtitute of importance : the one is, that 
the majority of the French nation will never 
conſent to an alteration of its monarchical go- 
vernment into a republican one; the other, 
that foreign powers would not acquieſce in this 
political ſubverſion ; and of conſequence, that 
a domeſtic and foreign war would be the any 
reſult of ſuch an attempt. 

But why, it will be aſked, ſhould we ſup- 
poſe that the very ſame people, who have ſo 
highly approved, and celebrated in ſuch voci- 
ferous ſtrains the daily degradation of the au- 
thority of the prince, would riſe up againſt 
the abſolute extinction of royalty, particularly 
as this dignity at preſent, ſtripped of the 
power that is its peculiar attribute, is nothing 
more than a vain pomp? The grounds of this 
contraſt are eaſy to be obſerved. The ſuc- 
rea... IT. - * | ceflive 
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ceſſive degradation of the royal authority, the 
gradual diſarming of the executive power, are 
ideas ſufficiently conſpicuous to an attentive 
ſpectator, but which eſcape the flight and 


careleſs obſervation of the majority of man- 
kind. Nor can any thing appear more natu- 


ral than this, if we recollect a truth eſtabliſhed 
in the commencement of this work, and con- 
ſider that the prerogatives of the executive 
power were fixed in a caſual and unſyſtemati- 


cal manner, without any timely obſervation of 


the point in which the independent proviſions 


of the different projectors of the firſt national 


aſſembly would terminate. But if ſuch were 
the miſtake of the committee of conſtitution 
itſelf, can we be aſtoniſhed that the nation 
ſhould not pe rceive all the conſequences, with 
reſpect to the royal authority, of theſe miſ- 
cellaneous decrees, adopted by ſtarts and by 


accident through the courſe of a ſeſſion of 


twenty-eight months duration? Alive to the 
remembrance of former abuſes of authority, 


[ they 
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they could not but obſerve with Joy the re- 


duction of a power, the idea of which was 


ſtill terrible to them; and having never re- 
flected, either upon the degree of force ne- 


ceſſary to the government of a vaſt empire, or 
the multitude of bearings and connections which 


form the ground-work of obedience and ſub- 
ordination, they were abſolutely ignorant whe- 
ther the prerogatives of royalty were too much 
or too little retrenched. They ſtill ſaw the 
name of king at the head of the conſtitution, 
and they never conceived the idea of calcu- 


lating at what diſtance we were from a repub- 
Be. But ſhould this laſt barrier, which ſe- 


parates us from ſuch a form of government, 


be ſuddenly broken down, the old partiſans of 


monarchy would be rouſed from their inatten- 


tion, and the alteration of names would make 


a deeper impreſſion than has ever been occa- 


ſioned by the ſubverſion of things. 
The ſentiments of the people, ſpite of all 
the inſtructions we may imagine ourſelves able 
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to give them, will always be formedin a man- 
ner preciſely oppoſite to thoſe of the philoſo- 
pher. The philoſopher proceeds from gene- 
ral principles to their conſequences, and from 
theſe conſequences to particular and individual 
facts, words ſerving no other purpoſe than as 
a regiſter of theſe facts. The people on the 
contrary proceed from words and ſymbols to 
ſentiments and opinions, and paſſion frequent- 
ly begins to urge them in the very place where 
men of energy and penetration have already 
run their career and made up their determina» | 
tions. | | wh | 

Vainly then would the partiſans of repub- 
lican government attempt to prove, that ſuch 
a government differs but little from the exiſt- 
ing conſtitution ; vainly would they inſinuatę 
that there would be an inconſiſtency in having 
acquieſced, without regret, in the transforma- 
tions which have introdued that conſtitution, 
and afterwards oppoſing a mere formality de- 
ſkined to complete the Gem: the names 


would 
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would no longer be the ſame, and the efforts 
of the innovators would be uſeleſs. 

It is not unimportant alſo to obſerve, that 
the felicity promiſed by theſe ſyſtematic re- 
publicans would conſiſt entirely in the future, 
while the moſt deplorable diviſions, and ca- 
lamities of the firſt magnitude would be our 
immediate portion. Meanwhile ſhould we 
not have reaſon to doubt of this felicity, ad- 
journed from time to time, and of which the 
| preſent generation can know nothing but from 
the terrible harbingers that announce it? The 
genius of our benefactors deals almoſt exclu- 
ſively in injury to ourſelves, reſerving the 
fruits for a diſtant poſterity. Alas! my mind, 
no doubt, is profaic and ſhort-ſighted in com- 
| pariſon of theirs ; for it rejects the moſt flat- 
tering proſpects when they muſt be enjoyed 
amidſt the tears of misfortune and the groans 
of the oppreſſed. Could the {kill of man, 
however, inſure to us the fruition of this de- 
ſtiny, which is to be purchaſed by ſo many 
* 3  facrifices; 
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ſacrifices, we might reſign ourſelves to the 
change ; but we are required to renounce the 
preſent, and all the ſecurity given us for the 
future are ſimple abſtractions. 


The reflections I have ſuggeſted upon this 


article, may ſeem to be merely an affair of feel- 
ing, but they are of the higheſt importance 


in the inveſtigation of political truth; and if 


we accurately obſerve, we ſhall ſoon have oc- 
caſion to ſee that the affections of the ſoul 
have a ſtriking analogy with the moral percep- 
tions of the underſtanding : nothing is more 
clear than that they ſpring from a common 
root, and lead us back, if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, to an univerſal author. Let 
us illuſtrate this obſervation by a recourſe to 
the ſubject that ſuggeſted it, the tranſmuta- 
tion of the French monarchy into a republic. 

T have juſt expreſſed the feelings of a ſoul 
oppreſſed with the image of thoſe cala- 
mities that hang over us, and which a refined 


theory | —_ as the pledge of diftant hap- 
phos, 


„ | 

pineſs. At the ſame time I ſeem tomyſelf to 
have diſcovered a train of arguments correſ- 
pondent to theſe feelings, and which reſts upon 
a firſt principle of the higheſt importance. 1 
aſk myſelf what ſocial power there could be, 
lawfully inveſted with the right of ſubjectin g 
or expoſing the preſent generation to all the 
calamities of civil war, in deference to the 
imagined intereſt of a future race and how 
ever oppoſite my deciſion may be to the gene- 
ral opinion, I cannot comprehend how | ſo 
lofty a prerogative can be delegated to ſove- 
reigns, the maſters of a ſingle moment in the 
ſucceſſion of ages. For ſuch a purpoſe it were 
juſt to call in a perpetual arbiter; a monarch, 
ſo to ſpeak, of ages and centuries, to whom 
we might, without exaggeration, attribute the 
capacity of regulating the difficult controverſy 
between the preſent and the future. Em- 
boldened by this diſcovery, I ventured to 

doubt the plenipotentiary powers even of 
the people itſelf, and whether they extended 
ae. to 
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to the ſubverſion and annihilation of principles 


of government. The bounds of its underſtanding - 


ought to bound its preſumption ; it is capable 
of no unity but of feeling; and of conſequence 
changes purely ſpeculative are out of its 
province. It is only by a fiction that in ſuch 
affairs any one can pretend to act in its name. 
In great revolutions, in circumſtances, in which, 
by a ſubverſion of principles, the fortune of a 
nation may be overturned from the foundation, 
it is not ſufficient to obtain the approbation of 
its temporary deputies, it is neceſſary to con- 
ſult the perpetual repreſentative of its intereſts, 
its rights and its duties, and this perpetual re- 
preſentative, whoſe throne is built upon ever- 
laſting foundations, is no other than unalter- 


able juſtice. The ſovereignty of the people, 


in a kingdom conſiſting of twenty- ſix millions 


of ſouls, is a perfect abſtraction; for the in- 
numerable wiſhes and ſentiments of a maſter 
like this can never be known by the ſmall 
number of perſons dppointed to be the inter- 
preters 


U 
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re 
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Preters of them. Under ſuch a reign, there- 
fore, every plan, every meaſure, every ſyſtem, 
in whatever legal form it may be clothed, will 
be uſurpation, if it do not bear the ſtamp of 
reaſon, juſtice, and ſound policy. 

Theſe, I know, are truths which imperious 
demagogues love not to hear. Their object is 
to erect a ſovereign whoſe authority ſhould be 
independent, whoſe deſpotiſm ſhould have an 
appearance of legality, in order that they may 
reign in his court, command in his name, and 
have a ſanction for their own exceſſes, their 
animoſities and their revenge. With what 
diſſimulation do they aſcribe to this ſovereign 
ideas and wiſhes that he does not poſſeſs! They 
new caſt him as beſt ſuits themſelves, and 
profels a moſt ſacred reſpect for the ſenti- 
ments they put into his mouth. All on one 
fide is artifice, and on the other credulity. 

I have faid that a ſecond obſtacle to the 
converſion of the French government into a 
republic, would ſpring from the oppoſition 
| that 


1 
that would be made by foreign powers to ſuch 


a revolution. It could not with juſtice be 


expected that they ſhould be indifferent ſpec- 
tators of ſo important an event, that they 
ſhould remain unintereſted in the deſtiny of a 
royal houſe, ſeated for eight hundred years on 
the throne of France, and united, by ties of 
blood, to all the ſovereigns of Europe. In 


vain would our polemical writers hope to de- 


tach them from the cauſe, by telling them, 
that the repreſentatives of the ſovereign peo- 
ple, had, in a national convention, determined 
this change of conſtitution, by a ma jority of 


three hundred and ninety-nine voices againſt 


three hundred and forty-ſeven, or in ſome 
other proportion, and that therefore the revo- 
lution was perfectly legal. Preciſions of this 
ſort are proper, and even neceſſary, in the 
uſual courſe of things ; but in circumſtances 


out of the common order, they become pe- 


dantic and abſurd, and the principles them- 


ſelves are no longer of the ſame nature. Rea- 
5 ſon, 
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ſon, auguſt reaſon, which laid the foundation 
ſtone of all truths, has reſerved to itſelf alſo 
the power of marking out their boundaries, 
and of being called in upon all occaſions, in 
which, by exaggerating theſe truths, we wreſt 
them in any degree from their original ſenſe. 
Thus, to apply this remark, the will of a ſo- 
vereign people is legally expreſſed, in the or- 
dinary courſe of affairs, by the majority of 
its deputies, even though each deputy ſhould, 
as in France, repreſent thirty-five thouſand 
ſouls ; for reaſon tells us, that, in a political 
deliberation, we muſt adopt the beſt means, 
be it what it will, of arriving without trou- 
ble or diſturbance at a decifion : but the ſo- 
vereignty of a nation cannot be thus repre- 
ſented, when the queſtion relates to a ſubject 
ſo grave and ſo immenſe as an abſolute change 
of the very form of government. Reaſon 
refuſes to allow an affair of this importance 
to be decided by forms, and the empire of 
method to uſurp ſo tremendous a province. 
| It 
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It is therefore neceſſary that the deſire of 2 
revolution ſhould be atteſted in a ſtron ger 
manner, not only to render the revolution le- 
gitimate, but the better to aſcertain that it is 
the national will. This will, when the object 
is an entire change of the ſocial order, ought 
to be atteſted by the publicity of the motives 
that produced it, by the miſery of the people, 
the arbitrary proceedings of their chiefs, or 
by whatever other ſign, that admits of no 
diſpute, and which reaſon cannot appear to 
controvert. > b ite 
Hence it follows, that, according to the 
character of a nation, to the greater or leſs 
ſpread of knowledge among its members, to 
the ſtronger or weaker degree in which it can 
be ſubjected by declamation, or rendered the 
ſport of turbulence and intrigue, we are ob- 
liged to employ greater precaution in aſſerting 
its will, and a ſtricter formality in recording 
it. Thus in a nation like the American, th 
where the multitude are not condemned by 
their 
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their poverty to abſolute ignorance, where 
men have more character, where vanity, ſelf- 
love and the other motives of the imagination 
have not erected their empire, where morality | 
has a fixed authority, and reconciles the jarr- 
ing powers of ſentiment and reaſon, there, I 
fay, the general will is leſs obſcure and ambi- 
guous than in France, and a ſmall number of 
ſages may be ſufficient to expreſs it and _ 
ranty its reality. 

It cannot then be diſſembled; there exiſts 
no ſimple way, no way com patible with juſ. - 
tice, with internal tranquillity and external 
peace, by which to introduce into France a 
ſtrictly republican government. The attempt 
would bear ſo ſtriking a character of violence 
and uſurpation as could not fail to excite a 
univerſal alarm. 

There are contagious calamities which in- 
tereſt other nations much more ſtrongly than 
violation of territory. It cannot be imagined 
chat they ſhould look with unconcern and 

ſtoĩcal 
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Noical apathy on the eſtabliſhment of a ſource 
of : diſorder and anarchy in the very centre of 
Europe, on the continual encouragement 
granted to ſyſtems of inſurrection, and on the 


| ſubverſion of principles which, in all countries, 


ſerve. as pillars to the ſocial edifice, Our 
firſt demagogues would, in a very ſhort ſpace 
of time, overturn all the power of govern- 
ment. They would excite the people to 
diſcontent by ſecret manœuvres and falſe pro- 
miſes ; they would then ſay that they heard 
its voice; and proclaiming this murmur as a 
ſovereign law, terrifying by violence all who 


ſhould dare to object, they would become the 


tyrants of the earth, while they pretended to 
be its liberators. Alas! ſuch friends of li- 


| berty do more injury to its cauſe than deſpots;z 
and in whatever republic they ſhould reign, 
| light-houſes ought to be placed at the four 


corners of the territory, to caution travellers 
* approaching it. | 
Let us then repeat the ſentiment, e 


Wo 
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Js yet not too late. France has greater need 


of its king, than the king has need of it. I 
do not know what portion of happineſs an in- 


dividual may derive from rank and fortune, 
for habit, even in times of the utmoſt ſerenity 
and compoſure, ſoon extinguiſhes the charm 
of this kind of ſuperiority : but this I know, 
that France, under the empire of all the 
hypocrites of liberty, France, ſubjected, under 
the name of a republic, to the ſucceſſive yoke 
of every daring ſpirit, France, without any 
point at which to rally, the ſport of every 
vanity and torn by all the paſſions would ex- 


hibit a moſt terrible and heart rending ſpecta- 


cle ; and the final reſult would perhaps be, 
that, from one end of the earth to the other, 
the queſtion would be agitated, whether men, 
for the greater part without property and by 


the ſole privilege of having drawn their firſt | 


breath on the banks of the Seine or the Loire, 
would poſſeſs the right of rendering uninha- 
bitable, by any but themſelves, a country 
conſiſting 
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conſiſting of twenty-five thouſand ſquare 
leagues, fituated in the moſt charmin g climate 
in the world, and favoured with the moſt pre- 


cious gifts of nature. There is no idea, how- 
ever abſurd, that the abuſe of force and the 


exaggeration of individual rights may not ſuſ- 


tain: and the ground of this is obvious, it is 


that not the will of individuals, but reaſon 


alone is the eternal law, the firſt and the laſt, 


and that her empire is everlaſting. 

| Let me not be told that a republican go- 
rernment is the patriotic wiſh, and that its 
eſtabliſhment will be the work of patriots. 
Who is there that can deſerve the title ? 
Who will dare to aſſert their claim to it, at 
the time that they plunge their country in all 
the horrors of anarchy? Patriots are thoſe 
who love order and the laws, as much as li- 
berty; patriots are thoſe who wiſh to render 


liberty the portion of all men, and not the 
excluſive privilege of a caſt of factious ſpirits 


and * who are def of placing 
it 
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it under the guardianſhip of a well ordered 
authority, and not under the protection of 


every popular tyrant; patriots are thoſe who 
wiſh to ſee their country the refuge of the 
oppreſſed, the facred aſylum of perſecuted 
virtue, an honour in the midſt of nations for 
amenity of manners, ſplendour of talents, and 
the glory that is attached to every generous 
proceeding, and not the ſchool of ingratitude, 
or a place of terror to every honeſt and peace- 
able citizen. Theſe are the only genuine 
patriots ; hiſtory and future generations will 
acknowledge no other ; and time will efface 
all thoſe falſe colours with which the traits of 
our fantaſtic heroes are at preſent diſguiſed, 
and by which they vainly hope to miſlead im- 
partial poſterity, , TRI 4 


'L 


E 


CHAP TE LK 


Of federative Government. 


By federative government is underſtood a 


union of ſmall ſtates, which, without renounc- 
ing their rights of ſovereignty, or their parti- 
cular interior adminiſtration, ſubmit them- 
ſelves, as to their general intereſts, to the au- 
thority of a repreſentative diet, or a ſupreme 

chief, or to the authority of both theſe powers 
combined. Theſe general intereſts confiſt in 
commercial regulations and treaties, offenſive 
and defenſive alliances, reſolutions of peace and 
war, the apportionment of expences, contri- 
butions and loans neceſſary to the defence and 
ſafety of the United States, to the execution 
of hoſtile projects, and every enterprize of 


common benefit. They farther include the 
4 | different 


| _ 1 


different precautions relative both to the main- 


tenance of each individual government and 
the conſtant obſervance of all the duties of the 
union. In fine, federative legiſlation may be 
extended to a uniformity of money, weights 
and meaſures, to the direction of public roads, 
and to ſuch other diſpoſitions as are for the 
equal convenience of all the contracting par- 
ties. | | 
A convention of this nature may be eſta- 
bliſhed between republics of very unequal po- 
pulation, as in America ; and may even exiſt, 
as in Switzerland, between republics which 
differ not only as to their extent, but alſo in 
the principles of their reſpective governments. 
Meanwhile the complete harmony of theſe 
conſtitutions would no doubt require, that, 


between the different ſtates united by a poli- 


tical contract, there ſhould be an entire and 
unlimited parity. 
Federative government, coded in its 


perfection, and abſtractedly from circumſtances 
. L 2 that 
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that may be unfavourable to its eſtabliſhment, 
unites advantages of the greateſt importance | 
and the higheſt eſtimation. It ſecures politi- 
cal energy, without giving to the depoſitaries 
of the different powers a taſk above their 
ſtrength, and by preſerving all the means of 
defence which reſult from a venerable and 
commanding aſſociation. It circumſcribes the 
civil government within the limits which the 
weakneſs of human beings renders ſo neceſ- 
fary and proper ; and while the people derive 
from it the ſecurity, which is the particular 
apanage of great ſtates, they enjoy at the ſame. 
time all the fruits of that wiſdom and thoſe vi- 
gilant cares that eſſentially diſtinguiſh the ad- 
miniſtration of petty republics. _ 

Could we then, by any ſupernatural means, 
divide all Europe into republics conſiſting of 
three or four hundred ſouls, and out of theſe 
_ republics form fifteen or twenty federations, 
| fimilar in their organization to the federation 
of America; could we farther, by the ſame 
| | 8 act 


[ 149 J 
act of power, give to theſe new nations a mo- 
ral character, free from contamination, and A 
ſpirit congenial to ſuch a mode of govern- 
ment, I have no doubt that the peace of the 
world and the happineſs of mankind would 
reſt on more ſolid foundations, and that a 
_ thouſand other falutary influences would de- 
rive from this political transformation. But 
conſtitutions of this kind, though they were 


to depend on the moſt perfect freedom of 


choice, could not be made to accord with the 
intereſt of the people, without the uniformity 
I have ſuppoſed : for if placed amidſt power- 
ful kingdoms, amidſt governments ſubjected 
to the authority of a ſingle individual, nothing 
would be more precarious than their exiſtence, 
unleſs, like the Helvetic cantons, defended 
by their ſituation, or, like the ſtates of Ame- 
rica, by their diſtance from Europe. 

In the mean time, ſuch is the imperfection 


of the French conſtitution, that, were it not 


ſuſceptible of change, a federative govern- 
* ment 
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1 
ment would be preferable ; and of the two i in- 
novations there . have been more genius 


in riſking this laſt, than in giving us, by way 


of experiment, a baſtard republic, a conſtitu- 
tion of parade, a government without ſolidity, 
a body without a ſoul. . 6 

It would at laſt be poſſible to have hy 
ledged many ftriking arguments in ſupport of 
the ſyſtem of federation. It might have been 


ſaid, that to inſure liberty and order, and above 


all to reſtore ſimplicity of manners, it was 
- neceſſary that the taſk impoſed upon govern- 
ment ſhould not be beyond its ſtrength, and 
that this great moral inſtructor ſhould not be 


kept too much at a diſtance from the majority 


of his pupils. It might have been ſaid, and 
that with the moſt perfect philoſophical truth, 
that one legiſlation, one executive power, one 
ſupreme adminiſtration, one public opinion, 
muſt ever promote, in a very imperfect man- 
ner, the happineſs of twenty-ſix millions of 


men. It might have been remarked, with 


true 


1 ] 
true moral ſagacity, that the only ſure means 
of ſubduing the aſcendency of rank and for- 
tune, was to narrow the ſocial theatre, to 
ſhorten the line of perſpective, and to dimi- 
niſh the effects of imagination, which would 
at once render talents and virtue more conſpi- 
cuous, and enable real ſuperiority to maintain 
a hopeful contention with the ſuperiorities of 
opinion. 1 510 | 
In fine, in the midſt of the anarchy of 
which we are witneſſes, and while fo great 
a number of citizens are divided between the 
intereſts that retain them in France, and the 
fears that general inſubordination inſpires, it 
might be regretted that France was not di- 
vided into ſo many independent ſtates, that 
might have felt the neceſſity of maintaining 
peace and order within their ſeveral ſpheres, 
and that ſhould, in this reſpect, have emu- 
lated each other in the deſire of invitin g 
among them the proprietors of wealth, and 

L ae ai; oi 


* 


| it va 7} 
the inhabitants of every country, who rank 
perſonal ſecurity as the firſt of bleſſings. 

It would indeed have been more difficult to 
ſhew how political force and political activity 
could be reconciled to a federative govern- 


ment; but France has ſo many means of de- 
fence, when ſhe is prudent and does not invite 
all Europe to make war upon her, that thoſe. 


difficulties would not have been invincible. 
The great obſtacle to ſuch a conſtitution, 
would not, in my opinion, have ariſen from 
the impoſſibility of uniting federative govern- 
ment and political ſtrength, or from the dan- 
gers of ſacrificing general liberty to the acqui- 
fition of this ſtrength ; but from other conſi- 
derations, leſs viſible, buy ſtill more inſur- 
mountable. | | 

The indiviſibility of monarchy is as dear to 
Frenchmen as monarchy itſelf. Our le giſla- 


tors, however, either with their conſent or 


without their knowledge, have contrived to 
alter this indiviſibility, by the nature of the 


powers 


E 
powers that have been inſtituted in all the de- 
partments, as they have ſtruck at the ſubver- 
ſion of the monarchical government, by the 
de gradation of royalty but a viſible change, 
both in names and in forms, a change that 
ſhould have impreſſed the imagination of the 
people, would have experienced a very gene- 
ral oppoſition. The French, after having 
conſtituted for ſo many ages the integer of a 
great nation, the image of whoſe glory is pre- 
ſent to their minds and lives in their hearts, 
would never conſent to partitions, that, in 
their eſtimation, would diminiſh the ſplendor 
of the kingdom, and ſubſtitute in the room 
of its real unity, a fictitious federative unity. 
France, it is true, by adopting ſuch a ſyſtem, 
would be in the fame fituation as America ; 
but the political procedure of the two nations 
in this reſpect, would be extremely different. 
America already exiſted, divided into ſeparate 
ſtates; it therefore only received a greater 
conſiſtence, and as it were a ſort of moral 
1 EX= 


E 
extenſion, by the federation of theſe ſtates. 


France, on the contrary, would paſs from 
the moſt complete whole to ſections and divi- 
ſions; and though theſe ſections might re- 
main united, it would ſtill be a ſort of decline, 
and a movement directly the reverſe of th: 
progreſſion of the Americans. Now a na- 
tion would not eaſily reſolve upon a retrograde 
march, even with the certain proſpect of a 
better government; and this ſtruggle of re- 
flection, againſt the power of the imagina- 
| tion, is almoſt always unſucceſsful. | 
| The moſt conſiderable of the American 
5 States, as I have already obſerved, have ma- 
nifeſted a diſpoſition of dividing themſelves 
into two parts, of which each is to be an in- 
dependent ſtate, when their increaſe of popu- 
lation ſhall have eſtabliſhed a diſproportion be- 
| tween the duties and power of their govern- 


ment ; and, ſhould they execute-this project, 
they will give an example unique in the hiſto- 
ry of the world. But a political morality, of 

| the 


I 
the higheſt perfection, would be neceſſary to 


induce men to reject the ideas of the great- 
neſs of their country or province, and to ſacrifice 
them to the mere deſire of maintaining ſocial 


order. This morality is, however, abſolutely 


required for the diſcharge of the ſevere duties 
of a federative conſtitution. I call then upon 
the French themſelves to determine, whether 


they be capable of this auſtere juſtice, whe- + 
they could be ſufficiently firm and collected 


to live in a nation of forty or fifty federated 
republics, ſtill maintaining the love of peace, 
and deſiring nothing upon all occaſions but in- 


ternal happineſs. We may juſtly doubt of 


this. They are too fond of diſtinction, too 
fond of acting, in every ſenſe, to be able to 
contain themſelves within the ſole limits of 
felicity. Formerly it might have been prac- 
ticable, but it is otherwiſe now. They re- 
ſemble, at the preſent moment, men eſcaped 
from a long captivity, and who love nothing 
| ſo much as unreſtricted ſpace : in vain ſhould 


we 


134 
we recommend to them to form themſelves 
into ſeparate ſtates, they would conceive that 
it was reducing them to the condition of 
anchorets. A great number among them, it 
is true, with for a republic, but they would 
have it as large as the univerſe ; for when they 
form to themſelves the pleaſing idea, it is 
more from a defire of reigning, in their turn, 
than from any natural attachment to the au- 
ſtere empire of morals. They ſpeak with af- 
fection of the law, but it is rather to diate 
than to obey it ; and if they profeſs equality, 
it is much more from perſonal and ambitious 
motives, from an unlucky ſchool-boy diſpoſi- 
tion to laugh at their former maſters, than for 
the ſake of enjoying, like the Engliſh, the 
ſentiment of a tranquil and unapprehenſive 
pride. | 
The character of the French nation is not 
yet fixed ; every thing is in revolution ; and 
this is the apology that ſhould be offered for 
its errors by its true friends. But one of the 
ſevereſt 


1 
ſevereſt reproaches that can be caſt upon its 
firſt legiſlators, is that of having obliged it 
pepetually to go out of itſelf, and perpetually 
to appear in the act of offence : for ſuch is 
inevitably the effect of a conſtitution in which 
every conſent is forced, in which all powers, 
all authorities are mutually jealous and miſ- 
truſtful of each other, in which nothing is 
connected by the tie of happineſs, in which 
practice and theory, maxims and their appli- 
cation, realities and appearances are in a ſtate 
E | | 

There are alſo circumſtances peculiar to the 
kingdom of France, which it would be no eaſy 
matter to reconcile with the eſtabliſhment of 
a federative conſtitution. I will cite the two 
principal ones. France, by its central ſitua- 
tion in Europe, has need of a great number of 
fortified places for the defence of its immenſe 
frontiers ; and the ſupport of theſe places, the 
expence they would require, and above all the 
military powers that muſt be eſtabliſhed there- 
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1 158 J 
in, would be ſo many ſubjects of controverſy 
between the federative authority and that of 
each of the ſtates in which theſe fortified 
towns may be fituated. 

Another obſtacle to the eſtabliſhment of a 
federative government in France, would de- 
rive from the magnitude and ſplendor of the 
city of Paris. This capital of an undivided 
kingdom, would then be only the chief town 
of a federated ſtate; and the other parts of 
France, cealing to participate in its luſtre, 
would not fail to become jealous of it. Be- 
| fide, as it would no longer be in an equal de- 
gree the centre of affairs and of general circu- 
lation, the liberal arts, thoſe companions of 
fortune, the liberal arts, which require a vaſt 
theatre to arrive at perfection, would inſenſi- 
bly loſe their renown. The inhabitants of 
Paris, therefore, ſoreſeeing this decay, would 
avail themſelves of the ſuperiority of their 
credit in the kingdom, to combat a ſyſtem ſo 
eſſentially contrary to their intereſts. 


In 


6 


In fine, it is not poſſible to make two ſuc- 


ceſſive attempts at the introduction of a new 
government; for the paſſions, whoſe co- Ope- 
ration is neceſſary to the ſucceſs of ſuch an 
enterprize, cannot be turned out of their 
courſe; on the contrary, it is neceſſary, in 
order to maintain their firſt impulſe, that we 
ſhould continually ſmooth the way before 
them, and to retain the multitude on our ſide, 
we muſt always guide it in the ſame direction. 
Various conſiderations then might be adduced 


to ſhew, that, even were we to regard a fede- 


rative government as the beſt of all political 


ſyſtems, we ſhould now attempt in vain to 


eſtabliſh it in France, and to ſubſtitute it in 
the room of a temperate monarchy. And let 
us here call to mind a reflection, already il- 
luſtrated in another part of this work, but 
which is perfectly applicable to the preſent 
queſtion. The hereditary nature of the throne 


and every kind of ſupremacy by right of 


birth, would be incompatible with a federa- 
TY | tive 
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[160 J 
tive government, compoſed of republics ſub- 
jected to the principles of abſolute equality. 
The office of Stadtholder, the ſucceſſion to 
vhich is by right of primogeniture, could not 
be maintained in the United Provinces, if there 
did not exiſt in each a body of nobles, a pre- 
eminent body, ſerving as a mediator between | 
the chief of the ſtate and the reſt of the na- 


tion, and which thus keeps alive that interior 


perſuaſion, that deſcendable veneration, which 
is able ſucceſsfully to reſiſt the mutable and 


precarious laws of nature, and preſerve the 


force of an hereditary authority, however un- 


equal may be the character of the prince by 
whom it is exerciſed. 


Ft will now be aſked if the national afſem- 


bly, by dividing France into departments, and 


by confiding to the free choice of the people 


the nomination of the adminiſtrators, the 
judges and the eccleſiaſtics of each of the 
different ſections of the kingdom, ; have not 
borrowed from the federative government 'of 

. America 


1 
America all that was moſt valuable, and have 
not thereby diſplayed the inſtinct of the bee 
and the true ſagacity of genius. The legiſ- 
lators of France would doubtleſs aſſent to this 
concluſum : but, for the timely prevention of 
remonſtrances, let us examine a queſtion that 
has before offered itſelf to my notice, but 
whoſe importance is ſuch, that the diſcuſſion 


neceſſarily demands a more than curſory at- 


tention. 
No doubt there are traits of reſemblance 


between the conſtitution of republican go- 


vernments and the conſtitution of out depart- 
ments; but in politics, as in all ſciences that 
have relation to life and manners, ſimilarities 
that lead to contrary reſults, are actual differ- 
ences. Social organization is not a cabinet 
rarity, deſtined for the amuſement of the curi- 
ous ; to judge of it properly we mult ſee it in 
motion and applied to the uſe for which it 
was intended. And ſetting aſide, for the pre- 


ſent, every kind of ſocial organization, what 


Vol. II. M ſimould 


1 
ſhould we ſay to an artiſan of Paris, or any 
other great town, who, after having made a 
common village clock, but a clock that would 
not go, or that played the chimes at the wrong 
hour, ſhould anſwer the complaints of the 
pariſh officers, by proving, wheel by wheel, 
and pin by pin, that his clock was exactly 
ſimilar to that of Notre-Dame or Saint-Sul- 


pice? Obſerve, ſays he, the crown wheel 


and pallets which form the eſcapement and 
give motion to the balance; obſerve alſo the 
verge and pendulum ſpring ; obſerve the 
My good friend, Mr. Artiſan, ſays one of 
the pariſh officers, we ſee that your ſtory is 
all very plain and very diſtinct, but-ſtill our 
clock does not go.—What do you ſay, not 
go? You think perhaps that I have not made 
the balance ſufficiently large to poſſeſs the 
requiſite centrifugal force. — No, I do not 
ſay that. — That I have neglected to adjuſt 
the wheels and the pinions.—No, I do not 
ſay that. —And in God's name what do you 

EE ſay? 
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ſay?— 1 ſay nothing, Mr. Artiſan, but that 
our clock does not go, and we muſt have 


another. 

In like manner, in the organization of two 
political ſocieties, of which one ſhould com- 
paſs its end and the other widely deviate from 
it, the ingenious legiſlator might eaſily find, 
between the different parts of the two con- 


ſtructions, a variety of ſimilitudes, and yet the 


ignorant public might ſay, with the pariſh 
officer, we have no doubt of your {kill, Sur 
our clock does not go. | 

I am aware that this coarſe mode of reaſon- 
ing cannot but be very unpalatable to the 
legiſlators of France. They have, indeed, 
been abundantly careful ref pecting all the figu- 


rative part of the political machine; and if 


men were not ſo abſurd as to attach conſider- 


able importance to a ſingle particular, its exact 


and regular movement, neither the artificer 


nor his work would be liable to the ſlighteſt 


; reproach. But let us ſee if we can add no- 
M 2 thing 
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thing to the arguments of theſe unpoliſhed 
logicians. 

The individual ſtates of America, as well 
as the majority of republics, perceive order 
eſtabliſhed among them, the laws reſpected, 
and their public adminiſtration conducted 
without effort and violence. 

The departments in France are founded in 
appearance upon ſimilar principles, and elec- 
tions are determined therein by the voice of 
the people. Why then do they preſent ſo 
different a ſpectacle? The levying of contri- 
butions experiences reſiſtance ; the rights at- 
tached to manorial lands, and which have 
been ſanctioned by the national reprefenta- 
tives, depend for payment ſolely on the will of 


the debtor ; the circulation of corn is ob- 


ſtructed ; property imperfectly ſecured ; the 
tribunals over-awed; perſonal ſafety often 
expoſed to the violence of the people ; in fine, 
the departments, uncertain of being obeyed by 


the ſubordinate ilk feel in their turn 
a ſenti- 
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a ſentiment of independence in all their in- 


tercourſe with the ſupreme head of executive 


power. Whence this contraſt between our 


departments and the individual ſtates of Ame- 
rica? Why are two conſtitutions, reſembling 
each other, productive of ſo diſſimilar effects? 
The reaſon is not difficult to aſſign. 

Each American ſtate poſſeſſes within itſelf, 
if I may be permitted fo to ſpeak, the whole 


apparatus of government. It has not only 


elective judges and adminiſtrators, like our 


departments; it has alſo a diſtinct legiſlative 


body; it has an authority of opinion peculiar 


to itſelf, and every inſtitution ſuited to its 
manners or its genius. They are theſe means 
united, and united within a limited circle, 
which, forming in a manner the ſpokes of 
one of the ſame wheel, give to the whole ad- 


miniſtration a certain and regular movement. 


The mutual dependence of the legiſlative 
power, the executiye power, the judiciary 
power and the power of public opinion, makes 
| M 7: them 
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them act together and with a common accord; 
all the citizens in that caſe become ſo many 


agents of the ſame principles and the ſame 
authority, ſo many judges of the general in- 
tereſt, ſo many inſpectors of the obſervance of 
the laws. | 

. There certainly exiſt in America a legiſla- 


tive power and an executive power, placed at 


a conſiderable diſtance from the different parts 


of the continent ſubjected to their authority; 
I mean the power of congreſs: but this 
power has no influence over the civil order 


and interior adminiſtration of the individual 


ſtates ; it reigns, as it were, at the circum- 


ference of them all, ſince its empire is re- 


ſtricted to external affairs and the maintenance 


of harmony between the federated republics. 


Thus it diminiſhes the functions of each par- 


ticular government, without occaſioning any 


diſagreement between its deſires and their 


domeſtic determinations, between its opinions 
and their reſpective intereſts, and without 
riſking 


[ 167 1 
riſking at leaſt, by its daily exertion, a failure 
of the reſpect due to its ſupremacy. And 
this is one of the many great advantages of 
federative government. 

Not one of the circumſtances I have enu- 
merated, ſo auſpicious to liberty, ſo favourable 
to public order, is applicable to the depart- 
ments of the kingdom; fo widely does their 
organization differ, in eſſential points, from 
the conſtitution of the American ſtates. They 
have, in the firſt place, no appropriate legiſla- 
tive body : the decrees by which they are to 
be governed, depend on the majority of voices 
in 2 national aſſembly, where the fame laws 
are inſtituted for them, as for the other eighty- 
two ſections of the kingdom. This national 
aſſembly, ſerving as a legiſlative body to all 
the departments, is ſituated at a very con- 
ſiderable diſtance from many. of them, and 
they have no influence over its ſentiments but 
by means of a ſmall number of deputies. 
Theſe deputies alſo receive no mandate, no 
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inſtructions, and are at liberty to prefer their 


individual opinion to the general will of the 
citizens by whom they are elected. Hence it 
appears that the national laws cannot obtain, 


in the different de partments, that energy of 
conſent, which belongs to laws conceived, 


digeſted and adopted in the midſt of petty 
ſtates, whoſe intereſts they are deſtined to re- 
gulate. The will of an aſſembly, dictating, 


by its ſole authority, the obligations and duties 


of twenty-ſix millions of men, cannot correſ- 
pond, either generally or habitually, to the 
prevailing opinion in each department; and it 
will frequently happen that, along with the 
law, will arrive in the different parts of the 
kingdom, an account of the diſſentions that 
attended its formation, and which by this 
means are calculated to defeat its operation. 
There is therefore no compariſon between the 


authority of laws made for the government 


of a moderate population and publiſhed from 
the centre of a republic of trivial extent, and 


4 We 
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the authority of laws iſſuing from a ſingle 
ſpot and deſigned to extend over a vaſt king- 
dom. | 
Let us add to theſe reflections a farther re- 
mark, entitled, I conceive, to particular at- 
tention. It is that legiſlative authority, to be 
exerciſed with effect by a ſingle aſſembly, 
compoſed of our equals and repreſentatives, 
muſt be adapted to a theatre infinitely circum- 
ſcribed ; for, deſtitute of all the attributes 
which ſtrike the imagination, it is neceſſary, 
in-order to give it relief and obtain for it the 
ſupport of opinion, that the conformity of its 
decifions with the principles of morality and 
reaſon ſhould be readily perceived ; and that 
its laws ſhould thus appear, in the eyes of all 
the citizens, ſtamped with the i image of the 
| moſt auguſt of authorities. 

It is farther to be obſerved, that in the in- 
dependent States of America, and in all re- 
publics, the reſidence of the real executive 


Power i is in the neighbourhood of the legiſla- 
tive, 


„ 
tive, à condition abſolutely neceſſary both to | 
the wiſdom and ſtrength of which it has need. 

Legiſlation and execution muſt 'be kept ſepa- 
rate, but in ſpirit they muſt be blended with 
each other ; a remark of great importance, 
which has I believe never been made, and 
which would hitherto have been totally uſe- 
leſs, for never till now did any of the different 
founders of political ſocieties think of placing 
the mere form of the executive power in the 
vicinity of the legiſlative, and ſcattering its 
reality in all the provinces of the empire. 
What is the conſequence of this diviſion ? Tt 
is that the executive power is not what it 
ought to be ; alway too weak and too ſtrong ; 
decrepid at the head of government, un- 
bridled in the circumference. And yet be- 
tween theſe two diviſions of the ſame power, 
the ſupreme adminiſtration and the depart- 
ments, it is the ſhadow with which men are 
perpetually contending, and the real that they 
treat with forbearance; on one ſide is the 
lion's 


1 
lion's ſkin, and they come out manfully to 
fight it, on the other ſide is the real lion 
and they ſhrink from him with alarm. 

Nor is this all. The departments, inde- 
pendently of the unavoidable ſentiment of their 


own vigour, a vigour more entire and leſs ex- 
poſed to accident than that of the legiſlature 
itſelf, have alſo an obvious means of rendering 
abortive any reſponſibility that might be im- 
poſed on them; and this is the power of re- 
ſiſtance placed below them, under the name 


of diſtricts and municipalities *. 


* The departments may act as they pleaſe, when not 
at variance with a municipality more powerful than 
themſelves, or with the political ſociety of the canton. 
In that cafe the department ſays in vain : It is my pro- 
vince to command, —The municipality replies, it may be 
ſo, but I will not obey your commands. But the con- 
ſtitution! rejoins the department, the conſtitution for 
- which you have promiſed to die ; this is the moment of 
trial, —Not at all, anſwers the municipality; you in- 
. deed may thus interpret it, but I underſtand it differ- 
ently : I will, therefore, with your ſupreme permiſ- 
ſion, continue to live, and yet will not ' obey your in- 


junctions. The embarraſſment thickens, the contro- 
| N verſy 
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Every day then, ſhall we perceive more 
fully that no compariſon is to be made, either 


in point of public order, or in point of liberty, 
3 between the executive power of republics, 

1 and that which our legiſlators have invented 
1 for France. That the one is preſerved in all 
its plenitude and its unity, the other divided, 
partitioned and diſſected in every poſſible man- 
ner. That the one is completely under the 
ſuperintending eye of the legiſlature, and that 
the other has only its ſhadow ſubjected to this 
inſpection. That the one is ſurrounded, ſup- 
ported and reſtrained by opinion, and that the 
other has no ſuch central poſition, becauſe it 


has no where a body and a ſhape. That the 


verſy becomes more violent; and after having been a 
ſubject of ſcandal and deriſion for a conſiderable period, 
the affair comes before the national aſſembly, who 
takes cognizance of every circumſtance even the re- 
ſpective credit of the two parties, and afterwards pro- 
nounces its deciſion, but with as much tardineſs as poſ- 
fible. And the king! alas, he is all the while the ſu · 
preme executive power ; no one denies it, no one feels 
ſufficiently intereſted in the queſtion to diſpute it. . 


one 


En 


one is reſponſible for remiſsneſs, while the 
other may exculpate itſelf by appealing from 90 
its conduct to its means. In fine, that in re- 
publics, the executive power is always account- 
able to the citizens at large for the abuſes of 
its authority, but in our government, the de- 
partments can exerciſe all manner of deſpo- 
tiſm at the ſame time that they can repulſe 
complainants by pretending that they are 
only ſubordinate, and referring the aggrieved 
to the ſupreme executive power, that real 116 
mockery and ſhadow, which is obliged to 
plead indulgence to conceal its nullity. Thus 
one of the numerous abſurdities of the French 
conſtitution is, that the right of appeal, in the 
ſcale of adminiſtrations, conduces leſs to re- 
ſtrain the inferior ones, than to provide them 
with a perpetual apology. 
Thus have I ſufficiently demonſtrated that 
there exiſts but a half reſemblance between the 


individual States of America, and the conſti- 
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tution of our departments. They are theſe 
half 
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half reſemblances, theſe partial imitations, in 
politics, which diſcover to us the perplexity 
of the legiſlator. We hereby perceive that his 
deſires and fears have been at variance, and 


. that, by a ſort of accommodation with him- 
ſelf, he has myſteriouſly copied the outlines 
of ſuch governments as he dared not take in 
all points for his model. Their ſpirit and unity 
are of conſequence loſt, and after much la- 
bour and ſtudy he has produced but an irre- 
gular and counterfeit work, compoſed alſo of 
ſo many ſhreds, that it reſembles a beok of 
patterns, rather than a well-wrought tiſſue. 
And it is for this reaſon, perhaps, that the 
French conſtitution, - monarchical in its title, 
republican in its forms, deſpotic in its means 
of execution, confuſed alſo in its principles, 


variable in its march, uncertain in its end, 


P 


preſents to our view an imperfect medly of 


every political idea and inſtitution. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


: Moral efett of the French Conſtitution. 


TuE ſcience of political legiſlation is almoſt 
too profound for the human underſtanding; 
and yet the ſtudy of moral man is a ſtill more 
intricate labyrinth. We conceive it to be 
eaſy, becauſe the obſerver and the obje& of 
his attention, the ſpectator and the ſpectacle, 
ſeem to touch and to be incorporated ; but it 
depends on laws of viſion of which few of us 
| poſſeſs the ſecret. The paths are ſo nume- 
rous that lead to happineſs, they are inter- 
mixed by ſo many others of a con trary termi- 
nation, that, amidſt ſuch a complication, the 
moſt attentive philoſopher can with difficulty 
fix his judgment. 

How 
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J 
How then expect to diſcover the moral 
effect of a civil and political conſtitutions 
if we have not long meditated on the nature 
of man, if we are ignorant of the cravings of 


his ſoul and the ſecret propenſities of his heart, 


if we do not reſemble him with reſpect to his 


virtues and with reſpect to his vices; in fine, 


if we have lived in perpetual and uninter- 


rupted eaſe, undiſturbed by croſs accidents 
and undiſturbed by reflection ? 

| Meanwhile if a knowledge of man be eſ- 
ſentially neceſiary to the legiſlator, we may 
be led to infer, that a political ſyſtem, all the 
parts of which ſhould be perfectly adjuſted 
and diſpoſed, could never be the work of a 
numerous aſſembly : for the refined ideas and 
ſubtile obſervations which conſtitute the ſci- 


_ ence of the human heart, can never be put 


into common property; they are eflences too 


thin to ſupport the ſhock of debate, or to be 


rendered palpable to the generality of man- 
kind. Vulgar and common place underſtand- 
. 8 ing 


* 

Ing in all great aſſemblies brings down the tone 
of reaſoning to the extent of its comprehen- 
ſion, juſt as deaf men give the tone of ſpeak- 
ing in all companies where it is determined 
that they ſhall hear. Let us not then be ſur- 
priſed if the chief leaders of the national aſ- 
ſembly, have brought forward but two per- 
fectly diſtinct and emphatic principles, liberty 
and equality. They were perhaps forced to 
this proceeding, in order to hold under the 
ſame yoke a great diverſity of characters and 
diſpoſitions. But the national aſſembly is not 
the leſs reprehenſible for having ſubmitted it- 
ſelf to ſuch laws, is not the leſs reprehenſible 
for having thus narrowed: our intereſts, to the 
excluſion of all the other deſires of our hearts. 
The ſtudy of our different ſentiments might 
have occaſioned embarraſſment, it has circum- 
ſcribed them by a fiction; the ſtudy of the 
various elements that make up human happi- 
neſs might have introduced perplexity and re- 
5 quired arrangement, it has reduced them by 
„ * an 
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an arbitrary ſuppoſition, and acknowledging 
but two of theſe elements, has connted the 
reſt for nothing. Thus all that conſtitutes this 
miracle of man, all that is neceſfary for him 
in a thoufand ways, either it could not ſee or 
would not confeſs. One would ſuppoſe, that, 
in imitation of the iron bed of Procuſtes, it 
withed, by a ſimilar invention, to proportion 


to its narrow ſyſtem our moral nature, and to. 


retrench from us all that we were by our 


habits, our characters, the diverfified qualities 


of our minds, our imaginations, our hopes, 
our rooted ideas of honour and glory, and par- 
ticularly by our principles of education, our 


duties and our religious opinions. Liberty and 


equality would thus conſtitute our whole for. 
tune, and by a ſingular contrivance our deſtiny 


be made to depend upon the bare titles of a 


philoſophical analyſis. 


It is curious to remark the limited circle 


that has been drawn round our wiſhes and our 
wants; and it may ſerve to ſhew us how 


8. 


4 . - ſhort- 
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ſhort· ſighted are our legiſlators, as well as how 
flender are our moral domains. Let us reſtore 
to theſe domains their rightful extent, and 
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conſiderin g man on a more comprehenſive 
ſcale, than our legiſlators have done, let us 
e amine, in this point of view, the utility of 
their work, and the wiſdom of their n 
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ciples. 
Man is happy, no doubt, in the 1 
of civil and political liberty; but as his facul- 
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ties are limited, as he ſojourns in a land ſown 5 
promiſcuouſly with good and evil, as he is not 9 5 
placed in an enchanted garden, where he may jul 
without effort, without labour, without the p \ 
ſuccour of others, gather, at his will, either 75 
nouriſhing fruits, or odoriferous flowers, liber- 1 
= to be a bleſſing, muſt be accompanied with ; 4 


| 


all the virtues neceſſary to guide and aſſiſt him 
in the toilſome paths of life. 

Penetrated with theſe thoughts, if I take a 
view of the diſcourſes and decrees of our le- 
 Eiſlators, I perceive them continually occupied 
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in reminding men of their rights, but diſco- 
vering no ſuch zeal on the article of duties and 


obligations. But this is a proceeding directly 


the reverſe of what is dictated by a moral ſyſ- 


tem of immortal renown, and which, by its 
twofold character of wiſdom and divinity has 
preſerved for ſo many ages a memorable aſcen- 
dency over all the nations of Europe. The 
author of this admirable inſtitution, had per- 


ceived that mankind being called to increaſe 


and multiply upon a globe, the productions of 
which are limited, the ſacrifice of a portion 
of our defires was impoſed upon us by one of 


the immutable laws of nature; and that thus 


the moſt ſublime philoſophy would have for 
its object to teach us not only not to feel pain 
in this facrifice, but to think it happineſs, by 
aſſociating with it the opinion of duty, and 
by all the excitements with which a beautiful 
morality knows how to ſurround it. 

It is to this idea of duty that a perpetual 
homage - ought to be paid ; and when it is 
& 3 „„ and 


Hh has 


1401 

treated with contempt, when the attention of 
men are excited only to their rights, they are 
fed with illuſions, and illuſions of no trivial 
danger; for the multitude once forced out of 
its lines, ſoon meets, in its random and incon- 
ſiderate march, with the barriers by which our 
happineſs upon earth is every where encom- 
paſſed. 


We deceive ourſelves then, when we con- 


ſider duties as only uſeful to thoſe who have 


rights. This propoſition can at leaſt never be 
made applicable to ſocial organization, taken 
in all its extent; for it will readily be perceived 
that duties, and the morality which preſcribes 
them, ſerve as conſolations to a great number 
of men, . by aiding them to live contentedly 
within the ſphere which lot has aſſigned them. 
But it is eaſy to weaken their faith in theſe 


truths; and when the legiſlator himſelf refuſes, 
to acknowledge them, when his political ſyſ- 
tem tends to favour and ſupport illuſions, it is 
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RE 
to the empire of falſhood that mankind are 
ſubjected. 
Meanwhile it is not the happineſs of men 
only that is eſſentially injured, by telling them 
fo much of their rights, and ſo little of their 


duties, the reſpect entertained for juſtice is 


alſo violated by this proceeding: for when 
legiſlators diſſeminate a general ſpirit of preten- 
tion among thoſe who poſſeſs more ſtrength 


chan knowledge, the boundaries which ſeparate 


right from wrong are eaſily overlooked ; and 


theſe boundaries once paſſed by ſome, will 
ſhortly be fo by others, from the mere force 


of example, which is neceſſarily great in a po- 
pulous nation. Juſtice alſo is contaminated in 


its principle, when it is not obſerved with a 


common accord ; for it has for its baſis a ge- 
neral compact; and it is by fayour of ſuch 


compact that each thinks to find, in the 


univerſal order, the compenſation for his in- 


dividual ſacrifices. 
8 


ei 


ä 

It is the work of time and the taſk of ages 
to eſtabliſh the different barriers, deſtined to 
reſtrain the turbulent paſſions of mankind ; 
but their deſtruction may be the reſult, not 
only of a political conſtitution badly arran ged, 
not only of a law imprudently decreed, but 
alſo of a falſe maxim, when conſiderable eclat 
is given to that maxim by the rulers of the 
nation ; and ſuch has been the unfortunate 
effect of the firſt principle of the declaration 
of rights. | 

| Juſtice ought to be the principal object of 
government; but it becomes us to guard it 
with double care, and to ſecure it with an ad- 
ditional defence, when legiſlation has placed 
the civil and political authority in the hands 
of the people ; for thus placed, it will natu- 
rally ferment all the ſentiments of jealouſy 
and envy, of malice and reſentment, which are 
inſeparable from miſcarriage ; and inſtead of 
ſerving as a conſolation to thoſe who have 
reaſon to-Complain of their lot, it will only 
N 4 wound 
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wound and irritate their ſouls. They expect 
that a new power ſhould better their condi- 
tion, and diſappointed in their firſt hopes, 
they run after other illuſions, till at length 
events and changes of ſcene become a neceſ- 
ſary amuſement. They reflect on the means 
of acquiring credit, and the advantages that 
may be derived from it, and diſtracted by the 
ever varying ideas that preſent themſelves, 
they regard with vacancy and unconcern their 
former occupations. Then do we ſee thoſe 
tranquil and domeſtic virtues, the companions 
of induſtry and a ſettled intereſt, either lan- 
guiſh or totally diſappear a confuſed ambi- 
tion, a vague diſquietude, uſurp their place ; 
in ppint of happineſs nobody gains, in point 


of morality every one is a loſer, and the ſtate 


derives from the countleſs multitude of autha- 
rities, but ſo many ſources of reſiſtance, 


Another immoral effect of a conſtitution, 


that veſts too much power in the hands of a 
people, is, that it weakens the majeſtic em- 


pire 


„ 


pire of wiſdom and reaſon, and aids the tri- 

umph of artifice and hypocriſy. The multi- 

tude can never be gained but by means pro- 

portioned to its maſs and extent: if we would 

engage its ſuffrage, eſpecially in a populous 
country, we muſt put on paſſions that we do 
not feel; we muſt aggravate their ſymptoms | 
to their proper height, to produce the in- 
tended effect upon the moſt diſtant ſpectators; 
in fine, we muſt imitate the players in the vaſt 
theatres of Rome, who elevated themſelves 
on buſkins and were dreſſed ſo as to n a 
gigantic appearance. 

The national aſſembly has not been inſen- 
fable of this neceſſity, and trembling, as it 
ſoon did, before an authority of its own crea- 
tion, it has had recourſe, in order to inveigle 
and pacify its new maſter, to factitious ſenti- 
ments, gaudy meaſures, and formal diſcourſes. 
It has puffed itſelf, as it were, into fize ; and 
individuals, borrowing its ſpirit, have quitted 
the language of nature and the expreſſions of 
1 truth 3 
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truth; every one has choſen his part and ſe- 
lected his maſk, and fo effectual was the diſ- 
guiſe that it was no longer poſſible to recognize 
our moſt intimate acquaintance. In the courts 
of princes, men whiſper their flattery and are 
ſupple and diſſembling as it were by ſtealth ; 
in the midſt of a democracy they play theſe 
tricks to the ſound of a trumpet, and that is 
all the difference. ; 7: Jie 
Alas! that noble ſimplicity, the charac- 
teriſtic feature of elevated fouls, is loſt, I fear, 
for ever. Men are drawn out of themſelves 
with too great violence, and the equilibrium 
neceſſary to ſuſtain the truth and modeſty of 
virtue is totally deſtroyed. All this is the 
fruit of a conſtitution, which, over-turning 
the gradations of authority, and ſubjecting go- 
vernment to popular caprice, the refleCtions 
of the wiſe to the impetuoſity of the multi- 
tude, has confounded the powers it propoſed 
to ſeparate. 5 
How many other virtues, how many other 
| | ornaments 
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I 
ornaments of human nature have in like man- 
ner been ſacrificed to this new political order 
J lament particularly thoſe ſentiments of ge- 
neroſity, which ſeemed to be the inheritance 
of the French nation, ſentiments that afforded 
a ſanctuary to the oppreſſed and made miſ— 
fortune an object of worſhip. But was it 
poſſible to preſerve them, while force was 
perpetually the God of our idolatry, and 
while, the better to diſguiſe to ourſelves the 
baſeneſs of our ſubmiſſion, we excuſed the 
perſecutors and criminated their victims; 
while we applauded the revenge we could 
not- hinder, and the conflagrations we could 
not extinguiſh ; while we put on the colours 
of the tyrant, in order that we might leave it 
in doubt whether he had not put on ours? 
'  Shameful compound of weakneſs and ſervility 
to which the mind has been debaſed ! When, 
under the tranquil protection of a well ordered 
government, and a conſtitution better under- 
ſtood, all its dignity and independence might 
| | have 
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bein been preſerved. We are told of liberty, ; 
and the nobleſt part of man is put in ſlavery, 
that which allies him to the divinity, that 
which renders him compaſſionate and gener- 
ous, and gives him to taſte the ſweeteſt en- 
joyments of which, on earth, his nature is 
capable. Go, with your popular adulations, 
proſtrate yourſelves before thoſe who, ere 
long, will diſdain your abject careſſes; go 
ſubmit yourſelves blindly to the fantaſtic will 
of the multitude. Tell us if its yoke be eaſy 
and its empire light; tell us particularly if 
you have been free, in giving it a government 
by which it is not to be governed; if you 
have been free, in extinguiſhing, for its plea- 
ſure, the ſignals which wiſdom and ſcience. 
had lighted up; if you have been free, in fo 
often renouncing your inward convictions, 
and in forming the raſh project of ſubjecting 
the preſent generations, and generations yet 
unborn, to laws dictated by the moſt tranſient 
caprices and the paſſions or the moment, 

Be 


| {- 289 1] 
Be it farther obſerved, that this injudicioug 
diſtribution of powers, ſuffices to ſubvert the 
national f manners; for when we give to the 
people a ſentiment of their ſtrength, without 
being able to communicate to them, at the 
ſame time, the knowledge that would diſpoſe 
them to forbearance, the ſentiment eaſily de- 
generates into ferocity. No period of hiſtory 
affords an example of twenty- ſix millions of 
men, united into one republic, ſo that no part 
of this immenſe population was placed beyond 
the ſphere of the political movement. Rome 
herſelf, at the late period when the nations of 
Italy were admitted to the right of citizens, 
never preſented any ſuch thing; ſince in Rome 
the mechanical profeſſions were never exerciſ- 
ed by free citizens. The degree of political 
influence then, conferred on the people, in 
ſuch a country as France, is a true phenome- 
non in the annals of the world. While every 
nation however joins in reproaching this peo- 
ple, for the exceſſes and barbarities of which 


it 
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it has been guilty, ſince the revolution, I 
would aſk men of reflection, with a view of 
extenuating its faults, what would be the fate 
of other ſocieties of very conſiderable popula- 
tion, if, by the eſtabliſhment of a ſimilar im- 
prudent conſtitution, the authority of reaſon 


and the credit of government were ſuddenly 


to be weakened; if the imagination of the 
multitude were to be inflamed by. philoſo- 
phical maxims of equality and the acquiſition 
of every ſpecies of power, and if we were 
thus to rouſe it to a ſenſe of its phyſical 
vigour, without diminiſhing its wants or im- 
proving its education. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances men would generally reſemble each 
other. Great political changes are only at- 
tended with additional danger when they are 
introduced in the midft of a nation incapable 
of a gradual progreſs and of balancing by its 
ſagacity the errors of the legiſlator. 
It is a truth that can ſcarcely be too often 
repeated. When, in a country infinitely 55 
populous, 
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populous, we are unable, like the governments 
of antiquity, to place out of the ſocial order 
all the induſtrious claſs of the people; when 
we are unable to exonerate them from the 
neceſſity of owing their ſubſiſtence to their 
labour; when this very circumſtance, inſepa- 
rable from the laws of property, oppoſes an 
obſtacle, not to be ſurmounted, to the gene- 
ral acquiſition of knowledge; and when, of 
conſequence, ignorance and barbarity, from 
the want of education, muſt be the inevitable 
portion of the multitude, it is contrary to hu- 
manity, it is anti-philoſophical to weaken, in 
every ſenſe, the hands of government, and to 
ſtrengthen almoſt to omnipotence thoſe of the 
people. The people themſelves would not 
wiſh for this ; they would ſtop, they would 
moderate their pretenſions, were they com- 
petent judges of their own happineſs. And 
we, who are better informed, but tired of the 
antiquated precepts of reaſon, and under the 


1 of falſe glory, we have preferred the 
honour 
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honour or eclat of an extravagant ſyſtem, to 


that wiſdom, which, while it equally inſured 
liberty, would have maintained public order 
and all the virtues that follow in its train. 
There was a ſhield which would ſtill have 
guarded the, manners of the F rench nation 3 


thoſe laws of civility and politeneſs, which 


were not written upon tables of marble or of 


braſs, but which, by the mere agency of opi- 


nion, recalled men to the reality of thoſe ſen- 
timents of which they were conſtrained to 


aſſume the appearance. But civility and polite- 


neſs acquiring, like our other ideas, a ſort of 


refinement from time, were become, in their 


perfection, the particular appanage of men of 


birth. Nothing more was neceſſary to render 
theſe qualities ſuſpected; they were ſuppoſed 
to be allied, in ſome way or other, to grada- 


tions of rank, and they were quickly included 


in the general proſcription exerciſed againſt | 
every ſpecies of ariſtocracy. It was not per- 


ceived that they flowed from very different. 


2 | principles ; ; 
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principles z it was not perceived that they 
owed their origin to ideas of equality; it was 
not perceived that, invented to protect weak. 
neſs againſt ſtrength, they were the progeny 
of the moſt generous ſentiments. Their firſt 
employment was to draw round age a magic 
circle that ſhould' protect it from the inſults 
of youth, apt at the commencement of its 
reign to be imprudent. Their next uſe was 

to afford a ſafeguard to the weak and timid 


ſex, whom the laws of nature had ſubjected 


to our imperious dominion. Laſtly, theſo 
ſame ſentiments were deſtined to ſupport the 
power of imagination, and thereby to maintain 
the authority of the rulers of nations, againſt 


the * of number and the diſorderly pro- 


penſitie of the multitude. 


Theſe laws then, of exterior deportment, 
bear the ſtamp of the trueſt wiſdom; but 


our ſuperficial philoſophy has regarded them 


as a code of ſlavery. Our legiſlators have 
been the firſt to break theſe pre tended ties; 
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and the. con tempt which they have affected 
for all forms, has communicated itſelf to their 
very principles. They have inſe nſibly habi- 


tuated themſelves to a ſpirit of irreverence, 
which has cauſed them to overlook what was 


due to the firſt magiſtrate in a monarchical 


government, and has' obliged them, in order 
to ſupport their own dignity, to have recourſe 
to frequent acts of power. They were de- 


ſirous perhaps of proving to us, by 1 their rude | 


manners, their auſtere language, and their 
| flovenly coſtuma, that, in giving us laws, they 
had held no intercourſe with the goddeſs 
Egeria, and were indebted: for their genius to 
no inſpiration. But they need not have feared 
the accuſation; there was no circumſtance 
that could have given riſe to it. 

While they thus attempted to apply to to ex- 


terior forms their doctrine of equality, they 


have in reality erected the greateſt and moſt 
diſguſtful of all ſupremacies. They thought 
to level every thing, and they have ſubjected, 
with 


* 


nei 


the 
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with a rod of iron, the mild to the audacious, 
the diſcreet to the violent, the humane to the 
ferocious. In a word, while they have ſup- 


preſſed all ideas of decency, while they have 


filled up all the trenches that divided mankind, 
and endeavoured to introduce an intellectual 
parity, in order to amalgamate the manners of 
men, the moſt diſtinct from each other, the 

conſequence I fear of this unnatural familia- 
tity, will be nothing more than an additional 
facility for indulging the paſſions of malignity 
and hatred. Nature tells us through all her 


departments, that there can exiſt no harmony - 


without ſhades and gradations. Society had 
no doubt deviated too far from this model, 
and rendered the diſparity of rank calamitous 
and ſhocking : to avoid this extreme we are 


running into another ſtill worſe z we are con- 


verting the moral world irffo a vaſt plain, 
where every man will croſs and elbow his 
neighbour, and all the advantage will fall to 


the moſt ruſtic and robuſt. 
O 2 None 
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None of our old opinions were wiſhed to 


be retained ; and if, in the paſſion that has 


. ſhown itſelf for novelty, the principles of 


morality have not been altered by expreſs 


| ſtatute, they have at leaſt undergone confider- 
able transformation. Our innovators have 
tegarded accuſation as a ſubject of honour, 
calumay as proof of patriotic zeal, ingratitude 
to the living as the very extract of philoſophy; 
they have treated compaſſion as weakneſs, 
clemency as an inſult to the law, and the voice 


of conſcience as jargon and cant. The deſire 
of obtaining notice and the love of glory have 


ſaved from ſhipwreck the few virtues that 


could be ſwelled into gigantic fize, as well as 
thoſe which it was thought neceſſary to im- 
poſe on others: thus they have talked of 
facrifices demanded by the country, to all thoſe 
who were deprived of their rights or their 


property, and held up Brutus as an example 


to the king, when, before his eyes, and re- 
gardleſs of his ſufferings, they decreed the 
accuſation 


E 

accuſation of his two brothers. Frenchmen, 
who diſdain your country! Romans, riſen 
from the grave, with the aſny paleneſs of 
death upon your cada verous checks ! would 

it not, alas ! have been much better, if you 

had cultivated the qualities congenial to your 
nation, inſtead of perpetually endeavouring to 
metamorphoſe them; if you had aimed at 
their exaltation or embelliſhment, by the 
happy influence of a moderate liberty, inſtead 
of giving them, by abſolute independence, a 
character ſavage and ſevere; if you had recol- 
lected that it is a vain attempt to leap over 
twenty centuries, and to tranſport, in a circle 


of one little year, a modern nation into the 

forum of ancient Rome, and that, in ſo rapid 

a courſe, all thoſe who tried the experiment 

would infallibly periſh in the attempt? But 
ſuppoſing we were to ſucceed, how ridiculous 

a figure ſhould we make, in the midſt of 

republican ſerenity, with our luxury and 
corruption, our riches and poverty, the im- 
3 periouſneſe- 


1 
periouſneſs of the former, the impatience of 
the latter, and the empty parade and ſophiſtry 
of both? Every people has virtues that are 
properly its own, virtues agreeable to its 
; ſituation, appropriate to the period of hiſtory 
in which. it is placed : other virtues than theſe 
it can neither obtain nor preſerve; and it is 
the moſt im potent anachroniſm to with to 
adopt a ſimple and primitive conſtitution to a 


nation whoſe: manners and character are al- | 


ready fixed. 


What a magnificent ſpectacle would not 


F rance have exhibited, if her inhabitants, 
| already diſtinguiſhed. in Europe for genius, 
talents, induſtry, literature, ſociability, courage 
and military ardour, had added to theſe pre- 
dominant attributes, that vigour and ſtability 
of principle, which ſpring out of a free 
government; that general diſſemination of 
knowledge, the neceſſary reſult of a people's 
participating in the inſtitution of laws; that 


elevation of thought, that dignity of character, 


formed 


1 

formed amidſt great and intereſting events. 
To realize this picture we have only to join 
to the brilliant qualities of the French nation, 
all that is moſt excellent in the free character 
2 the Engliſh ; and it is impoſſible for the 

imagination to go farther without being be- 
wildered. This mixture of the ſocial ſpirit, 
and the moral and political genius of two 
people, who had each, in different ways, 
arrived at celebrity and glory, would doubtleſs 
have conſtituted a beautiful aſſociation. Alas! 
it was my delightful revery, it was my ſecret 
hope; but I have ſeen the ſplendid viſion 
eſcape, I have ſeen my fond ex pectation | 
blaſted. | Our legiſlators have rejected a per- 
fection, a felicity, to which we might reaſon- 
ably have aſpired; they have thrown all ſen- 
timents and all principles into confuſion; 
they aimed at liberty that had no model, and ; 
they have produced a diſorder that has no 
example ; they have conſtructed a ſyſtem of 
government in which all is declamatory and 
O 4 exaggerated, 
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exaggerated, and they had no method of raiſ- - f 


ing themſelves to its level but that of turgidity 
and emphaſis; they have imported virtues 


from 8 parta and frem Rome; they have can- 
vaſſed and talked them all; but not one of | 


them could ſuit either. the men or the ſitua- 
tion. In fine, after having drawn up a philo- 


ſophical conſtitution, which, as it outran all 


realities, ſet confutation at defiance, they have 
commanded the nature of things to conform 


to it, manners to obey, opinion to ſubmit, 


and reaſon to ſurrender ; like other hereſi- 


archs, they have diſtributed virtue and vice, 
merit and demerit, according to the opinion 


that was entertained of their doctrine; and 


the Mahomets perpetually | cried out, long 


before their Saids had learned the leſſon, the 


conſtitution, proſperity to the conſtitution, SOME 


ul the conſtitution. 
From hence they proceeded to extirpate, 


under the name of prejudices, all ideas that 


threatened to reſiſt in any reſpect the univerſal 
innovation. 


* 
innovation. In the very firſt inſtance they. 
laughed at honour, treated it as an old-wives 
tale, that could not flouriſh, nay that could 
not even exiſt in the neighbourhood of civic 
virtues. It would have been well to have. 
tried theſe virtues, to have given them a fair 
and calm experiment, before they undertook 
to diſarm and extinguiſh a ſentiment, the 
5 delicacy of which has often ſupplied the de- 
| fects of moral truth, the energy of which has 
produced the ſublimeſt virtues ; a ſentiment 
that ſo well accorded with the French cha- 
racter, and diſplayed itſelf in every page of 
their hiſtory. Virtue is not in the nature of 
a tontine ſtock, one does not gain by the 
extinction of its rivals: honour, brilliant and 
illuſtrious, honour, the parent of innumerable 
acts of heroiſm, deſerved to be treated with a 
juſter reſpect, and a republic, yet in the egg. 
had no right to employ n it the rigours 
of the oſtraciſm. 


We have not too many props to our moral 
yſtem. 


[ as Þ + 
 Hitem. Honour is 4 neceſſary ſupport to 
probity, modeſty to chaſtity, politeneſs to 
enevolence ; and never has it before been at- 
tempted; under any government to bring into 
diſcredit the aſſiſtant virtues : but ſuch is the 
blindneſs of our new political inſtructors, that | 
they believe, in their hearts, the whole world 
is to be governed by liberty and equality. 

In the mean time, among the various in- 
novations of the day, the moſt fatal perhaps 
to our character, is the contempt that is 
affected for every idea of lenity and compaſ- 
fion. T have already ſhown that a numerous 
aſſembly, aſſuming to itſelf not only legiſla- 
tion, but the reins of government, would be 
under the neceſſity of reſorting continually to 
puniſhments. It can employ none but abſolute 


and general means, .its maſs not admitting of 
any flexible movement. In vain does it pre- 
tend to prevent the commiſſion of moral evil: 
as legiſlator it can do ſomething of this, but 
as adminiſtrator, its progreſs is always too flow 

SS. and 
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and heavy, and it is capable only of ſeverity, 
not of providence. Meanwhile the principal 
merit and duty of government is prevention; 
is by wiſe precaution to ſuperſede the neceſſity 
of puniſhment ; is to be juſt to human frailty, 
before it makes the hand of rigour felt. 

Legiſlative bodies, even were they com- 
petent to the taſk, would conceive, the majeſty 
of the law to be degraded by the employ- 
ment of indirect means to captivate obedience: 
and this conſideration alone is ſufficient to 
prove. that adminiſtration would be improperly 
placed in their hands, We have been per- 
ſuaded, beſide, by certain democratical writers, 
that harſhneſs of manners is the character- 
iſtic of political liberty, and this harſhneſs we 
have been careful to aſſume ; reſembling in 
our eagerneſs to be republicans, M. Jourdain, 
who, deſirous of becoming a gentleman, aſked 
his tailor, how a man of quality ought to be 
dreſſed. 

Jam anxious to aſcribe the new manners of 


8 . a 
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the French to a temporary wandering of the 
mind ; for when it is otherwiſe, when a 
hardneſs of character derives its ſource from 
the heart, the caſe is hopeleſs. This hardneſs | 
of character is favoured by the conftitution, 
which perpetually obliges us to pay our court 
to the people and to do homage to their 
amnipotence; for unfortunate as is the con- 
dition of the maſs of mankind, they always 
derive a ſecret gratification from the humilia- 
tion of others and the infliction of ſeverities; 
and this gratification is augmented in the 
preſent inſtance by the ſentiment of their 
independence. It is the conſtitution which 
has produced at once the exceſſes we have 
witneſſed and the indifference with which the 
report of thoſe exceſſes has been heard. It is 
the conſtitution which gives double boldneſs 
to the daring, intimidates the weak, and ſeems 
to blend the ſentiments of liberty with the 
moſt odious practices of tyranny. An en- 
bghtened nation, a nation of the ei ighteenth 
| CENTULY, 
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century, cannot be conducted by decrees of 
accuſation and the perpetual menace of puniſn- 
ment. It was neceſſary at leaſt to prevent or 
to moderate the hatreds and averſions of man- 
kind; it was neceſſary, by a wiſe and gentle 
proceeding, to conciliate jarring intereſts. 
Social order is compounded of fixed ideas and 
accommodating ideas; the firſt diſplay them- 
ſelves in theory, the ſecond are unknown 
except by experiment ; but the leſſons they 
teach are compriſed in our ſyſtem of proſcrip- 
tions, or adopted as motives of accuſation 
before the high court of vanity and pride. 
Gentleneſs and ſuavity of manners, the 
inſeparable companions of indulgence and 
lenity, have other affinities not leſs remarkable; 
and compoſed of various ingredients, are more 
intimately connected than we are apt to ima- 
gine with forms of language. We owe to 
the moſt fine and delicate impreſſions a portion 
of our ſentiments and even of our ideas. Co 
while the mind i is occupied in reaſonin g. we 
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are carried away captive by che imagination. 
Placed at the exterior of our ſpiritual nature, 


and having the firſt communication with our 
ſenſes, it takes us ſo at unawares, it exerciſes 
over us ſo rapid an authority, that ſcarcely 
have we time to defend ourſelves. Thus, 
when the language of a nation, when its ha- 
bitual expreſſions become ſtern and auſtere, 


the character of the people will partake of 
the ſame ſavage nature; and as the lyre of 


Orpheus animated the rocks and rendered them 
ſenſible, the language of the times, by a con- 
trary effect, hardens our hearts and petrifies 


our feelings. Any one would ſuppoſe whole 
_ centuries had elapſed between the poliſhed age 
of France, and the preſent period; and I find” 


a conſiderable analogy in the faſhionable 


eloquence to the faſhionable politics. It has 
neither meaſure nor harmony; it ſets no 


bounds to its liberty; it pays no attention to 
decorum; it aims at energy in the wrong 


place ; its enthuſiaſm is artificial; its boldneſs 


the 
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the dictate of the head and not of the heart; 
it is agitated without action; emphatical with- 
out dignity; didaQtic without perſpicuity; 
monotonous without unity; it is extravagant 
in all its parts, and lifeleſs * unmeaning * 
8 

I quit this comparifon to 1 0 12 
obſervation upon our new-fangled language, 
an obſervation which may be thought to be- 
long only to grammarians, but which really 
indicates, a modification of our moral char⸗ 
ter. Every day we coin new verbs, Am 
barbarous, and ſubſtitute them in the ſtead of 
ſubſtantives. Thus we ſay, influencer, utiliſer, 
exceptionner, preconiſer, fanatiſer, patriatifer, 
petitioner, wetoter, harmonier, &c. This re- 
mark may be thought refined; but it indicatey 
that we no longer f2el the neceſſity of a ſweet 
and meaſured diction; for. it is not by verbs, 
_ whoſe ſenſe is always | poſitive, but by the 
union of adjectives to ſubſtantives, that ideas 


acquire com n, gradation and progreſs. 
I ſhall 
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""Þ Gall be aſked how the new rene con- 
ſtitution can, not #fluence our language, but 


have upon it an mſen/ible influence. I anſwer 


that exaggerated ſentiments and a certain tone 
of ſpeaking have a very intimate connection; 


that this tone of ſpeaking is connected with 


the deſire of captivating popular favour; that 
this tone of ſpeaking is connected with the 
multiplication of our ephemeron ſcribblers 
and journaliſts; that this tone of ſpeaking is 


connected with the growth of oratorical vanity 
that infects all ſorts of men; in fine, that this 


tone of ſpeaking has a very intimate reference 
to the real ſituation of the people. 

Taſte is no longer neceſſary, when defer- 
ence of every ſort is baniſhed, when. all 


diiſtinctions are trampled upon, all ideas and 


principles confounded ; when there is but one 
thought exiſting through a whole country, 
and when, by an abſurd enthuſiaſm, that 


thought is ſuppoſed to have univerſal hn 


tion and 46 ca 
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Taſte is no longer neceſſary, when the 
people are become the ſole maſter, and when 
the groſſeſt incenſe does not fail to gratify this 
new made god. 

Taſte is no longer neceſſary, when the em- 
pire of opinion is under the guidance of im- 
paſſioned writers, and corrupt inſtructors, of 
thoſe new ſhepherds who deſire not to lead 
their flocks to the flowery vallies and the 
verdant meadows, but to precipitate them 
from torrents and precipices, imbuing them 
with the ſpirit of demons and hurrying them 
along with incantations and enchantments. 

In fine, taſte is no longer neceſſary, and 
every day muſt prevert it more, when every 
one is ſmitten with the deſire of writing and 
ſpeaking, and in the midſt of this univerſal 
rivalſhip each endeavours to ſurpaſs his neigh- 
bour in a rugged force of expreſſion and a 
favage ſtrikingneſs of imagery. | 

I fear having dwelled too long upon a ſub- 
ject that will * perhaps infignicant, in 
Vor. Il, P the 


( aro } 
the ſituation in which I have introduced it. 
But a ſecret ſentiment has impelled me. I 
turned a melancholy eye to thoſe brilliant 
periods when the divine eloquence of Racine 
and Fenelon, when the celebrity of ſo many 
other writers, worthy of being their rivals, 
gave ſplendor to their country, and ſtamped 


with the ſeal of their genius the glory of the 


French name. I reverted to thoſe enviable 
days, when the moſt harmonious of all lan- 
guages ſerved to convey the pureſt ſentiments 
and moſt ſublime ideas to the ſoul. A multi- 


tude of unexampled productions, the triumph 


of the human mind, had rendered it the lan- 
guage of all Europe. What will it become when 
it ſhall have paſſed the forges of our modern 
Cyclops and been ſhaped anew on their terri- 
ble anvils ! It's ſole employment will be to 
expreſs the chaos and combat of all the ele- 
ments, | ORs 
The moral ſubje& which 1 have treated in 


this chapter, enlarges upon me as I proceed, 


. Ss. | and 


12 
and I might make a great work of it by itſelf: 
but I muſt conclude, and muſt therefore diſ- 
miſs a variety of obſervations that could not 
fail to be intereſting, if fertility of reflection 
could ever be intereſting, when men have no 
deſire ſo great as to get forward in their jour- 


ney. I cannot however avoid adding one 


reflection more on the immoral effect of the 
French conſtitution. Hitherto it has been 
obliged to be ſupported by rigorous means, 
and by committees of reſearch and committees 
of ſafety. A myſterious inquiſition has been 
the conſequence; encouragement has been 


given to informers and ſpies, letters have been 
intercepted, and other meanneſſes practiſed of 


a ſimilar nature, all contrary to the laws and 
to the principles of morality. This conduct 


has been juſtified by the ſuppoſition, that 
party ſpirit rendered ſuch precautions neceſ-. 
ſary. But is this party ſpirit likely to ceaſe, 
when a conſiderable part of the nation are 
diſſatisfied with the conſtitution ? And with 
Pa - what 
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what feelings are we to regard the dreadful 
neceffity of confiding the maintenance of a 
political ſyſtem to a 222 of 2: wg and 
intrigue? Every thing a to be lawful, 
_ when the legiſlative body itſelf has deliberate 
© recourſe to diſhoneſty. The conſequences of 
fuch an example cannot fail to be infinite. 

The pureſt atmoſphere ſhould ever encom- 
_ paſs the ſanctuary of the laws. When we 
direct towards it our regards, we ought to feel 
eurſelves attracted by an unknown influence, 
by a fort of moral beauty, to which our opi- 
nions ſhould ſubmit without reſtraint. When 
we approach this ſanctuary, we ought to ex- 
perience as it were a new heart, and to become 
more deeply impreſſed with that love of vir- 
tue, without which ſociety can never be a 
bleſſing. What gratitude would not have 
been due to the legiſlators of a great people, 
if, while employing their thoughts on thoſe 
political interefts which divide nations, they 
had ſhown themſelves the preceptors of that 
e | N morality 


I 
morality which unites them; if inſtead of 
making themſelves the ſervants of the multi- 
tude, they had become its guides and inſtruc- 
tors; if inſtead of 2 8 Daune 
will, they had aſſembled with fortifade round 
. 
of perpetually reminding themſelves that they 
muſt aſſume an impoſing attitude, they had 
placed their greatneſs in their ſimplicity, and 
if inſtead of running themſelves out of breath 
to catch the frolic fame, they had waited till 
ſhe came within their reach or appointed her 
a mecting in the temple of Truth. 
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c HAPTER xII. 
85 CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 


| TI E RE is a moral effect of the French 
conſtitution that has been conſtantly preſent to 
my thoughts and excited the moſt heartfelt 
ſenſation, but the diſcuſſion of which I have 
purpoſely avoided blending with the miſcel- 
laneous reflections of the preceding chapter. 
The ſubject I was there handling, demanded, 
on account of the variety of its relations, a 
variable ſtyle ; but there is only one ſtyle, and 
that of the moſt reſpectful ſort, that can ac- 
cord with the grave ſentiments and important 
conſiderations which I am now about to ſu g- 


. 
One might have ſuppoſed that our legiſla- 


tors, while they weakened the authority of 


government and ſapped all the foundations of 
public order, would have taken the greater 
| care 


\ 


— 
\ 


k 
| eare to preſerve the aſcendency of religious 
opinions, an aſcendency ſufficient of itſelf to 
maintain the ſocial ſyſtem in harmony. But 
religion had long found a rival and an enemy 
in that imperious philoſophy, ambitious 'of 
having all the honours to itſelf of inſtructing 
and governing us, and which till retains the 
ſame pride amidſt the ruins which ſurround 
us, amidſt thoſe devaſtations which cannot but 
remind it of the exploits of its blind ſectaries 
and the glorious feats of its numerous militia. 
Every day, by the active interpoſition of theſe 
miſſionaries, ſome link of the moral chain is 
broken, and we are reduced to the neceſſity 
of waitinz patiently the operation of an uni- 
verſal ſyſtem, which is once more to begin 
afreſh the education of the human ſpecies. 
The national aſſembly has obſerved the ſame 
conduct relative to religion, which it obſerved 
towards the executive power and the royal dig- 
nity. It declared the executive power to veſt in 
the chief magiſtrate, but it neglected to grant to 
F 4 the 
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the depoſitary of that power the requiſite 
means for enforcing obedience. It decreed 


1 
1 
'F 
1 
1 
| | 

| 


the French government to be monarchical, 
and it ſtripped royalty of all the attributes that 
conſtitutes its eſſence and utility. In like man- 
mer public worſhip was conſidered as in the b 
firſt rank of national functions, but inſtead of 1 
cultivating in the minds of the people a be- | 
coming reſpect for this worſhip and the ſubk | 


lime ideas that are connected with it, it has + 1 
tolerated a contempt both of religion and 
morality ; it has countenanced and applauded MW | 
ſpeeches in which this contempt was unbluſh- 
ingly diſplayed ; it has imagined that, after : 
having compoſed for France a philoſophical To 
government, it had entered into league with 1 
every daring ſpirit, and was bound to treat with \ 
diſdain all common opinions *. In fine, the t 

: 


* Tn a French newſpaper, that has invariably given 
a favourable account of the debates of the national aſ- 
ſembly, I have read the following paſſage. It is im» 
„ poſſible,” obſerved M***, (for a ſociety to exiſt 
© without an immutable and eternal ſyſtem of mora- 

| Re cc lity 


12771 
national aſſembly, diverting its attention from 
the intimate union that ſubſiſts between re- 
ſpect for religion and deference to its mini- 
ſters, has introduced an inteſtine war into the 
the church; it has ſet conſcience and intereſt 
at variance ; and loading with the moſt op- 
probrious epithets ſuch eccleſiaſtics as were 
wicked enough to be governed by their in- 
ward convictions, has rendered them the 


objects of popular outrage. Morality and 


decency, however, the boundaries eſtabliſhed 
by religion, once broken down, the diſtance is 
ſhort to the laſt ſtage of diſorder; and pre- 
ſently will be brought to the teſt that cate- 


chiſm, purely political, to which, on the pe- 


rilous faith of certain ſpeculative characters, 
we are anxious to confide the inſtruction of 
the human race. Such is the ſubſtitute we 
are to receive for reli gion, ſuch the laſt bleſ- 
cc lity (loud and repeated burſts of laughter). Moni- 
teur, 15 November, 1751. We have here an abſtract of 


the ſpirit of the times. I have ſelected the paſſage from 
a thouſand others, which all Europe has remarked, 
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fing which our preſent ſages have in reſerve 
for us. Philoſophers of yeſterday, children 
of preſumption, we ſhall ſee what will be the 
effect of your reaſonings on the maſs of the 
people ; we ſhall ſee how you will contrive, 
in the midſt of its unfortunate condition, to 
reconcile its intereſt with the reſpe& due to 
_ Juſtice ; we ſhall ſee by what means it will be 
made to underſtand your incomprehenſible jar- 
gon; we ſhall ſee how you will create 
leiſure for thoſe to con your frigid leſſons, who, 
from the earlieſt acquiſition of phyſical ſtrength, 
are obliged to have recourſe to labour for their 
ſubſiſtence. But you tell us, there will be 
no ſuch claſs of citizens ; indigence is the 
work of deſpotiſm ; and under the reign of 
2 liberty it will ceaſe to exiſt. Deceivers as 
*you are, to talk in this manner, when you 
well know that indigence depends on other 


ö circumſtances, circumſtances which in the | 
| order of ſociety are not to be ſurmounted. Or 8 
| if you are uninformed of this fact, which may | 
poſſible 5 
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poſſible be the caſe, deſcend from the chair of 
inſtruction, quit that lofty ſituation in which 


your ignorance forbids you to remain. I have 


frequently explained theſe laws of ſocial or- 
der, but it may be well to take a retroſpect 
of the ſubject, ſince complex principles, and 
ſuch in particular as are not to be expreſſed 
by ſimple terms, have need of long cultiva- 
tion, in order to be deeply impreſſed on 
the memory and rooted in the mind. And 
yet, would one believe it, it is by ſuch ab- 
ſtract ideas as theſe, which the teachers them- 
ſelves are unable to retain, that the people are 
to be educated and their morals to be formed. 
Let me then repeat, ſince it be neceſſary, 
what I have already ſaid. Indigence, as a 
feature of the ſocial ſyſtem, derives from the 
laws of property, thoſe laws which are eſſen- 
tial to public order, which gave birth to ſo- 
ciety itſelf, and which are the fruitful oc- 
caſions of calling into act every ſpecies of in- 
duſtry. Yet whatever may be the advantages 
of 


. 
XS 


L 20 ] 
vf property, it is from hence, in the midſt of 
the fluctuation of this ſpecies of benefit, that 
we are to deduce the exiſtence of two diſtinct 
claſſes' of mankind; the one "maſters: of the 
fruits of the carth, the other whoſe ſole office * 
Is to ſecond by its labour the annual renova- 
tion ef thoſe fruits, or to exerciſe its ingenuity 
in the generation of objects of luxury, to be 
exchanged for the ſuperfluity of proviſions of 
which the rich are poſſeſſed. This fort of 
barter and exchange is that to which the ſo- 
cial machine is indebted for its motions, while 
the laws of juſtice prevent theſe motions from 
degenerating into quarrels, confuſion and war, 
One of the inevitable conſequences of this 
relation between the two claſſes of mankind 
is, that in the midſt of this unlimited com- 


merce of labour and ſubſiſtence, of neceſſaries 


and pleaſures, there is a perpetual ſtruggle 
between the parties; but as they are of un- 


equal force, the one is invariably obliged to 


4 to conditions OY by the other. 
The 


— 
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The conveniences which the land owners de- 
neighbours, appear to them of no lefs valus |_ 
than the ſoil*that is their undiſputed right; 
urgeney of wants of the poor, 
the rich are able to fix the price of labour: 
and provided that price be adequate to the 
daily demands of a frugal ſubſiſtence, there is 
nothing to be feared in the way . 
formal inſurrection. Valo 
It is not then the deſpotiſm of government, 
it is the operation of property, that reduces 
the lot of the maſs of mankind to mere necet 
faries. This law is almoſt equally valid under 
every different kind of political authority, 
Every where the wages of thoſe workmen, 
whoſe ſkill does not require any previous edu- 
cation, are paid pretty nearly at the ſame rate. 
The little varieties to which this rule is ex- 
10 eonfirny th the rule ; fines. 
mercial value of profdicn, or upon the 
# number 
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number of articles ranked among neceſlaries, 
which perpetually fluctuate accordin g to habits 
and climates. Happily for us the empire of 4 
property does not conſtitute the meaſure of 
happineſs. Nature, our wiſe and prudent di- 
rector has placed under the limits of no au- 
thority her moſt precious benefits, and to this 
ſpecies of wealth the poor are not leſs likely 
to ſucceed than the rich. Add to this that 
both enjoy the advantages of order and ſecu- 
rity, the one in connection with an honeſt 
induſtry, the other in the midſt of all the 
anxieties that are generated by want of occu- 
pation. 5 
Meanwhile what is the reſult of theſe prin- 
ciples inherent in the very nature of ſociety ? 
what is the reſult of the rights of property, 
of thoſe rights upon which the ſmalleſt in- 
fringement cannot be made, without throwin g 
the ſtate into confuſion, of thoſe rights which 
it would be neceſſary to eſtabliſh anew the 

very inſtant after their deſtruction had taken 
Lo | | place ? 


E 
place? This great truth is the inevitable re- 
ſult, that it is out of the power of legiſlators, 
and more eſpecially legiſlators of an extenſive 
and populous kingdom, to contrive for the 
multitude ſufficient leiſure to acquire regular 


i knowledge; and that therefore all inſtructions : 


which are purely political, all inſtructions 
founded on abſtract ideas, will eternally fail 
in attaching a whole people to the du- 
ties of morality. Nor can there be a 
ſtronger proof of blindneſs than to entertain 
ſuch a hope. Let us then preſerve with ſa- 
cred care the ineſtimable advantage of | reli- 


gious Opinions, and conſider them as the 


ſtrongeſt tie of ſocial order. They are en- 


compaſſed by whatever can ſtrike the imagi- 


nation ; and, as fimple in their influence on 


the human heart, as infinite in their alliances 
with the underſtanding, they aſſort with our 
| infancy and our maturity, with our weakneſs 


and our ſtrength, with our habitual ideas and 


our moſt elevated reflections. Political and 
civil 
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tude commences, when the firſt ſhades of 
night cover our actions from human view, 
their empire is at an end. Thus circum- 


ſtanced, the man who is uninfluenced by reli- 


gious morality has no other motive than inte- 
reſt, no other law than perſonal gratification : 


but religion is a compound of more ſubtile 
particles, and cannot thus be ſtopped in its 


influence. Religion is never more powerful 
never more impreflive, than when it ruſhes 
upon our mind in the midſt of our private me- 
ditations and our moſt inacceſſible retreats. 
What can be more arrogant then, in the legiſ- 


lators of a ſtate, than to ſuppoſe that the con- 


trivances of their genius ſhall be omnipotent, 
that order and happineſs can flow from the 
fingle efforts of their wiſdom ! No; there is 
no human ſcience that will ever equal in ſub- 
lime energy one ſin gle moral idea, appropriat- 


ed to that being who has been fearfully and 


wonder- 


civil laws reach us only in the detached por- 
tions of our lives; and eſpecially where ſoli- 


> Þ: 286+ Þ} 
wonderfully made, to that being who is com- 


pounded of reaſon, imagination, foreboding 
and hope, and all that is moſt wonderful in 


the wonders of the univerſe. Of all moral 
ideas, however, that is unqueſtionably the 


moſt magnificent and ſublime which religion 


implants in the human breaſt, which takes 
poſſeſſion of us from the firſt dawn of reaſors 
and follows us through every ſtage of exiſtence 
as our comforter and our guide. Great indeed 
is this idea beyond the imagination to con- 


ceive; an idea the impreſſion of which is kept 


alive and ſtrengthened by the contemplation of 


the univerſe, an idea that inſpires us in proſ- 


perity with the ſweeteſt emotion, and calms. 
us in adverſity by affording us a glimpſe of the 
ſunſhine of a fine. day, through the thick 


ſhades of death; an idea equally auſpicious 


to ſocial order and the happineſs of man ; 


equally applicable to our external relations and 


our intuitive ſentiments ; reſtraining us in the 3 


ebullition of our paſſions, and relieving us in 
R the 
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the languors of melancholy ; rendering us 
ſevere towards ourſelves, and indulgent to- 
wards others; exact in the performance of 
our duties, and moderate in the exerciſe of 
our rights; equally accommodated to motion 
and to reſt, to the buſtle of the world and the 
ſtilneſs of ſolitude, to the charms of hope and 
the ſeriouſneſs of retroſpect. This univerſal 
application of one idea and of one ſentiment 
to all our concerns, is the moſt remarkable 


feature of the religious morality. How many | x 
other features, not leſs inportant, would it be f 
my buſineſs to deſcribe, if I had not already e] 
written upon this majeſtic ſubject, at a time 5 
when the dangerous progreſs of a preſumptu- * 
ous philoſophy had excited my alarms. Alas! " 
who could have ſuppoſed that the period 6; 
would arrive when legiſlators themſelves dit 
would manifeſt an indifference for opinions _ 
eſſential to the maintenance of ſocial harmony? ths 
Who could have ſuppoſed that the period hd 
would arrive when, amidſt our fins of ingra- tie 


titude, 


t 
titude, forgetfulneſs of the political bleſſings of 


religion would occupy the firſt rank? Who 


could have ſuppoſed that the period would ar- 


rive when the rulers of a great nation would 


debate, whether they ought not to abandon 
public worſhip to the caprices of liberty, and 
whether the era of the moſt intolerable licenſe 
might not be made choice of to deprive mo- 
rality of its firmeſt ſupport? Ye worſhippers 


of new opinions, ye illuſtrious champions of 
philoſophy, where will you ſtop? and what 


futurity are you preparing for us, as a ſequel to 
the exceſſes of which at preſent we are wit- 
neſſes? You would prove by abſtract reaſon- 
ings the intimate connection of private with 
public intereſt; and yet the former was never 
ſo ardently purſued, the latter was never ſo 
differently interpreted. What will become of 
us with no other ſafeguard than your inſtruc= 
tions? Obſerve the confuſion that prevails, 
look at the tumult and chaos which the licen- 
tious overthrow of | political principles has oc- 


7 caſioned, 
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eafioned, and judge whether religion was ever 
more neceſſary ! At length be pacified, and 


leave us in poſſeſſion of ſomething appertain- 


ing to the paſt. You will be ſufficiently ce- 
lebrated for what you have already done, if 

the genius of deſtruction open the gate to the 
T emple of Memory. Do not then ſacrifice 
our only remaining bleſſing to your renown ; 
but be contented with the conſpicuous ſitua- 


tion which you think you have ſecured to 


yourſelves. 

Alas ! had theſe legiſlators been leſs covet- 
ous of glory, or had they made a better choice 
of it, a tranquil and proſperous day would 


now ſhed on us its benign influence, and our 


tears would have been leſs abundant U 


« Heureux ſi Pavois pu, pour prix de mes travaux, 

& En chretiens verteux changez tous ces Heros ; 

% Mais, qui peut arreter Pabus de la victoire? 

«© Levur cruautes, mon fils, ont obſcurci leur gloire ; 

« Et Jai pleure ſouvent ſur ces triſtes vainqueurs, 

© Que le ciel fit fi grands, ſans les rendre meilleurs.“ 
VoLTAIRE. 


Mean- 
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| Meanwhile I am ſtill not without hope that 
religious opinions, ſo indiſpenſible and ſo con- 
ſolatory, will eſcape the deſtructive pruning 
knife; will retain their aſendency in the midſt 
of thoſe ruins of all kinds that are heaped to- 
gether, notwithſtanding every effort to the 
contrary ; and that the fame power which be- 
ſtowed, will protect and preſerve them. Pre- 
ſumption itſelf, while it miſleads us, will in- 
ſpire us with ſalutary leſſons. We ſhall ſee 
that patriotiſm, the motive from which every 
thing is at preſent expected, is not ſtrong 
enough to bind together ſo many jarring inte- 
| reſts. I ſpeak of patriotiſm in all its purity, 
ſuch as it exiſts in the heart of a great num- 
ber of French citizens: for to you who pro- 
nounce this name with enthuſiaſm, that, by 
generaliſing your ſentiments, you may diſpenſe 
yourſelves from the practice of every private 
virtue; to you who are ſuddenly ſmitten with 
the love of your country, after having never 
loved any thing through the whole courſe of 


22 = 
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your lives; to you who are now ſo unalterably 
united to the good or ill fortune of twenty-ſix 
millions of men, after having never thought 
of an intereſt beyond your own,—to you 
I have nothing to ſay. It is not eaſy to 
believe that your affections and your ſenti- 
ments are all centred in your country, merely 
becauſe you were born within the circumfe- 
rence of this vaſt kingdom, at the ſame time 
that, ſurrounded with the rays of that great lu- 
minary the ſun, admitted to behold the on- 
ders of nature, and graciouſly allowed to par- 
take of her bounties, you ſcarcely ever think 
of that country of the true ſage, of which the 
vaults of heaven form the circumference. Can 
we refrain from aſking you by what ſingular 
perverſeneſs you feel yourſelves thus pervaded 
with a reſpect for a boundary of convention, 
an ideal line, while your philoſophy teaches 
you to overturn the barriers of nature, and to 
convert the adorable contrivances of its great 
author into the frigid productions of an eternal 


and 
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and uniform vegetation? Your patriotiſm is 
a banner which you oſtentatiouſiy diſ play in 
order to draw around yon all thoſe whom you 
are deſirous of governing; a ſignal by which 


to move at your will the paſſions of the mul- 
titude. It is by means of this falſe patriotiſm 
that you can hate and perſecute, with frigid 
compoſure, thoſe who differ from you in 
opinion. It is by means of this patriotiſm that 
you can transform the ſavageneſs of your tem- 
pers and your rude and unaccommodating hu- 
mours into civic virtues. It is by means of 
this patriotiſm that you can vindicate accuſa- 
tions the moſt chimerical, or defend prin- 
ciples the moſt unjuſt and actions the moſt 
atrocious. It is by means of this patriotiſm 
that you can overlook the inſults offered to 
thoſe pious nuns who conſume their lives iu 
charitable ſacrifices, and can hold out a friend- 
ly hand to the murderers of Avignon, chaunt- 
ing their canticles on the borders of the 
abyſs into which they had thrown, piecemeal, 
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the palpitating limbs of the moſt innocent 
victims. Thus it is by one and the ſame prin- 


ciple, one and the ſame ſentiment, that you 


convert into crimes againſt the ſtate, the 
moſt trivial offences, and look with an ap- 


proving eye upon the moſt inhuman villainies. 


In fine, it is by means of this falſe patriotiſm 
that you can be every thing and nothing. It 


reſembles the creed of Spinoſa and reminds us 


of the God of that celebrated atheiſt, which 
was a repreſentation of all exiſting things, 
without exiſting any where itſelf; which was 


at once both the heaven and the earth, the 


angel and the ſerpent, the inanimate tree and 


the furious tyger; and which, poſſeſſing nei- 


ther centre, nor perfection, nor determined 


attributes, appeared an ignis fatuus of the 


imagination, the illuſion of a bewildered mind, 


a mind ambitious of preſerving a word, the 
ſenſe of which was deſtroyed by all the ex- 


planations and definitions that were attempted 


to be given of it. 


CHAP, 


CHAPTER Xl 


Why has the National Aſſembly been unable to form 
a good Conſtitution ? | 


TRERE are ſo many correſpondences be- 
tween men and their works, ſo many affinities 
between the circumſtances in which they are 
placed and the reſult of their actions, that in 
ſtudying the legiſlator after having examined 
his ſyſtem, our attention is ſtill employed upon 
the ſame object. This truth applies with 
ſtill greater force to the founders of a new 
ſocial order; and it is not immethodical to 
conſider what were their means after having 
inveſtigated their labours. A political con- 
ſtitution is a kind of moral abyſs or region, if 
J may ſo expreſs myſelf, into which ſo few 
minds are able to penetrate, that we ought to 

8 judge 


„ 
judge of the wiſdom of this conſtitution, as 
we appreciate the recitals of diſtant travellers, 
by examining at once both the true and the 


probable. . 8 
I ſhall firſt direct my attention to one of 


the principal cauſes of the faults committed 
by the national aſſembly: I mean the paſſion 
it diſplayed, at ſo early a period, for commen- 
dation and applauſe. This paſſion, when it 
exiſts in all its vigour, muſt neceſſarily lead 


aſtray the legiſlators of a ſtate, ſince it will give 
them a diſtaſte for wiſdom the fruits of which 


are of flow growth; and by inſpiring them 
with an ambition to pleaſe, will render them 


the ſlaves of popular opinions, opinions, which, 


in contradiſtinction to all others, vary every 
day, becauſe they are at the mercy of every 


prejudice and every impulſe. In fine, the 
love of applauſc, when it acquires a complete 
aſcendency over a numerous aſſembly, preſents 
to every eye a fortune that has no limits, a 


fortune diviſible into a thouſand parts, and the 


conqueſt 
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conqueſt of which. being jealouſly diſputed by 
| each individual, a petty ſpirit of rivalſhip 


takes place of that unity of intereſt, which is 
alone capable of giving firmneſs to the ſteps 


of a legiſlator, and directing him in the way 

of true glory. 
 _ Meanwhile, to what lengths have not the 
effects of this paſſion been extended ! But in 
France, vanity is an indigenous plant, and 
every where finds a favourable foil. Envy 
and jealouſy alſo ſpring up by its fide, and 
becoming inſeparable, they unite in ne 
their inſalubrious vapours. 

Could one have ſuppoſed it polible! The 
firſt painful ſenſation which the national aſ- 
ſembly experienced, was occaſioned by the 
idea that the monarch had aſſumed too large 
a ſhare in the reſtoration of public happineſs. 
It was he indeed, who, when in the full en- 
joyment of liberty, and by a generous facrifice 
at leaſt of his rights, if not of his power, had 


made a ſolemn declaration that in future all 


laws 
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laws ſhould be the work of the national re- 


preſentatives ; that none ſhould be valid which 


had not their approbation; no burthen be 
impoſed without their conſent. It was he 
who ſubmitted alſo to their determination the 


meaſure and diſtribution of public expences, 


without excepting from this general rule, even 
the revenues deſtined to the ſupport of the 


royal dignity. It was he who recommended 
to them to conſider by what means the liberty 


of the preſs could beſt be reconciled with 


public order, and perſonal liberty moſt effec- 


tually ſecured againſt every attempt of deſ- 
potiſm. In ſhort, it was he, the auguſt de- 
poſitary of a power conſecrated by the autho- 
rity of ages and the proſperity of France, who 
voluntarily reſigned into the hands of the 
repreſentatives of the people, the glorious 
taſk of hereafter defending the happineſs of 
the nation againſt the errors of government, 


and of adding to the luſtre of the French 


name all the real enjoyments which ariſe from 


the 
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the wiſdom of laws and from political liberty. 
And it was not merely for a moment, it was 
not during his own reign only, that he invited 
the nation to the exerciſe of the moſt precious 
rights of ſovereignty ; he was deſirous that the 


throne ſhould be for ever ſurrounded by the 


faithful-interpreters of the wants of the people, 
and that, for the common good, an indiſſolu- 
ble alliance ſhould be formed between all wills 
and all authorities. At the view of fo noble a 
deſign, at the aſpect of ſo generous a conceſſion 
on the part of the king, the national aſſembly, 
one would: have ſuppoſed, touched by ſuch 
an aſſemblage of virtues. and beneſits, would 


have celebrated them in ſtrains of rapture ; 


and proſecuting their ſpirit, would have at- 
chieved, with tranquillity, with undoubting 
confidence, and under the mild auſpices of 
reaſon, the work of public happineſs and the 
immortal monument of Gallic regeneration. 
Far however, from yielding to fo natural a 
ſentiment, they were impatient to bury in a 
general 


1 
general ſyſtem of ſubverſion every trace of the 
firſt origin of French liberty; and at this very 
moment every art is practiſed, every expedient 
employed to efface the remembrance of it. 

A conduct ſo very unexpected excited in 
his majeſty the moſt painful ſenſations. When 
he came forward thus diſintereſtedly, he felt 
himſelf diſcouraged and repelled ; and he fre- 
quently found no alternative left him but to 


enjoy his beneficent intentions in the retire- 
ment of his thoughts and the ſolitude of his 
conſcience. It ſoon became manifeſt that the 


participation of the king in the great work 
| of national reform, the concurrence of his 
|  _ ___ miniſters and the co-operation of government, 
| were ſo many thorns to an aſſembly, aiming 
4 above all things at celebrity, and intolerant as 
| do every reputation but its own. Particularly 
it was remarked that thoſe of its chiefs, 
novices to glory, and as yet having no experi- 
ence of its value, were on that account only 


the more eager to acquire this new coin, this 
= brilliant 
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brilliant and ſonorous money, which they 
flattered themſelves they could convert into 


every ſpecies of enjoyment. The public per- 


ceived this ardent rivalſhip, and were careful 
to feed a diſpoſition, which, without any effort 
on their part, would bring them into power, 


and exalt them above the repreſentatives of 


the nation. An action and reaction were then 
eſtabliſhed between the candidates for glory 
and thoſe who conceived themſelves to be the 
diſpenſers of it; and in obſerving the anxiety 
of certain orators to captivate the tribunes, 


we might have fancied ourſelves in a levee 


room among courtiers, rather than in a coun- 
cil of lawgivers. 

The flatterers of the people are made of the 
fame ſtuff as the flatterers of kings ; and the 
people, in one reſpect, are a maſter not di- 
ficult to ſerve, fince you are not at the trou- 
ble, as in the caſe of certain defpots, not 
merely of humbly recommending yourſelf to 
their favour, but of carefully divining what it 
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is that will pleaſe them. There was no doubt 


that they would be pleaſed with the humiliation 
of the powerful; and inſtead of oppoſing 
limits to this ſentiment, inſtead of tempering 
it with moderation and reaſon, the aſſembly 
were zealous in encouraging it and ſubſeribed 
unreluctantly to all its exaggerations. In this 
ſyſtem of complaiſance and careſſes, they 
offered daily, as a holocauſt, the great and 
their greatneſs, the rich and their riches, pro- 
perty and its poſſeſſors. But it was parti- 
cularly by the ſacrifice of miniſters and of 
authority that they ſi gnalized their courteſy. 
The opportunity was ſingularly favourable; for 
while they ſuffered it to be believed, that the 


ſupreme power was yet living, and carefully 


concealed the certificate of its death, they 
could appear courageous at ſmall expence, 
and for the firſt time give to flattery the 
air of fortitude. In fine, by one ſtep after an- 


other, always paying court to the opinion 


of the moment, and endeayouring to en- 
| | hance 


I 

Harice their ſtock of popularity, they made a 
jeſt of all thoſe ideas to- which royalty owed 
its venetation ; they urged its fall; they 


laughed at its ſplendor ; and pulling down, 


one after another, the achievements that 
graced its walls, threw them into the com- 
mon high-way, to make ſ port for the un- 
thinking multitude. 

It muſt however be obſerved, in juſtice to 
the men of ſenſe by whom the aſſembly was 
directed, that many of them, in the midſt of 
all the applauſes they received, ſaw clearly 
enough the extreme to which they were hur- 
ried ; but they feared to be outdone by their 
neighbours : every ſtranger gueſt in the court 
of the people bethought himſelf, as the moſt 
obvious means of being remarked, of bidding 
a farther advance upon the auction of popula- 
rity, or at leaſt of adding ſome exaggeration 
to the laſt definition of liberty. From hence 
there reſulted a ſeries of ſtrutting ſenti- 
ments, in the midſt of which all truth was 
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confounded, and which rendered in a manne? 
| the reſearches of reaſon fruitleſs. = 

Now, I aſk, how from ſuch a medly of 
real and of ſpeculative ſentiments, of ſerious 
and of counterfeit ideas, how, from this chaos, 
of jealouſy, of rivalſhip and of vanity, it was 
poſſible for a ſyſtem of government, with all 
its proportions, and in all its majeſty, to ariſe ? 
Meanwhile among theſe different vanities, 
of which I have given the outlines and expoſ- 
ed the danger, there was one of more exalted 
ſtature, and which, bearing the name of me- 
taphyſics, has contributed more than any other 
to perplexity and confuſion. Thoſe who had 
talent or taſte for this ſort of ſcience, and who 
grieved for the ſpeculative ſtate in which it 
was retained, felt a ſecret pleaſure at the arri- 
val of the moment when it might be brought 
into practical uſe. No ſooner did they per- 
ceive the firſt blow that was given to the corner 
ſtone of the edifice, no ſooner did they hear 
the crackings of the joiſts and the rafters, than 

. they 
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they were ſeen to deſcend from their cloſets, 
with their compaſſes, their rules and their 
ſquares, with their crayons and their drawing 
paper, bleſſing, in their hearts, the chaos 
which afforded them an opportunity of ſketch- 
ing the plan of a new world. Immediately 
all thoſe who underſtood the art and felt the 
' vocation to deſtroy, but who heſitated for the 
conſequences, eagerly ranged themſelves under 
the direction of theſe architects, who pro- 
miſed, upon the word of men of genius, to 
rebuild and reconſtruct all that was over- 
thrown. Theſe two ſets of men were united 
by a mutual intereſt: againſt the former we 
have nothing to ſay, they have fulfilled their 
miſſion; the others only have yet to give an 
account of their ſtewardſhip. 

Metaphyſicians, who draw their figures in 
the ſand, are eaſily miſled by their own ima- 
gination. N othing is ſo captivating as the 
liberty of which they hold out to us the 
picture; but they frequently experience the : 

* 1 lot 
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lot of the unfortunate Ixion ; they embrace 
the cloud inſtead of the goddeſs, and they are 
obliged, with him, to turn away their eyes 
from the monſtrous fruit of their amours. 

by metaphyſical ſpirit, and a ſpirit of vanity, 
are not however the only ones, whoſe pernici- 
ous effects we have experienced ; there is a 
third frequently united to theſe two, and which 
has proved equally inauſpicious to the forma- 
tion of a good conſtitution : I allude to the ſpirit 


of exaggeration. Nothing more difficult than. 


to ſtop oneſelf, when we are ſmitten with the 
love of admiration ; nor does any thing hint 
to us the neceſſity of doing ſo, when we have 
eſtabliſhed the ficld of our experiments in the 
land of abſtractions. The aſſembly ſtill far- 
ther put reality at a diſtance, as ſoon as they 


created an indefinite ſum of paper money: and 


I call upon the reader to remark here, among 


the many ill conſequences of this meaſure, 


one more fatal than the reſt; I mean the 


tendency it has diſplayed, by rendering admi- 
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niſtration too eaſy, to convert government into 
à mere jeu d'eſprit, and to make France like a 
cheſs-board, a ſcene in which, without obſtacle, 
you can move the men wherever you pleaſe. 
This convenience will no longer exiſt than 
there ſhall be lands to anſwer to new creations 
of aſhgnats ; but theſe extraordinary means 
once exhauſted, real difficulties will again 
make their appearance; unleſs, by a diſloyalty 
that is without example, we ſacrifice the 
entire fortune of the creditors of the ſtate to 
our ſpeculative ideas. 

It is not only in great conſtitutional queſ- 
tions, that the national aſſembly has mani- 
feſted a ſpirit of exaggeration; the ſame feature 
is viſible in the majority of its legiſlative diſ- 
poſitions, which I could eaſily prove had I 
time to diſcuſs ſo immenſe a ſubject. I have 
ſometimes aſked myſelf to what it is owing 
that a nation ſo long celebrated for graceful. 
neſs, decorum and purity, in the arts, in elo- 
cution and in manners, has diſplayed ſo little 
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of theſe qualities in its new capacity of legiſ- 
| ator: and the moſt favourable ſolution I 


could give was, that a free and eaſy deport- 
ment were allied to a certain degree of confi- 


dence, and that this confidence the French 


had not yet acquired in a ſcience, in which 
they were deſirous of diſtinguiſhing them- 


ſelves before their ſtrength was at its maturity, 


and almoſt before they had learned to move 
their feet. They were fearful alſo of loſ- 
ing themſelves in their new career, they 
were fearful of going out of their depth, if 


they quitted for a moment the chain of rea- 


ſoning : but with this compaſs, proper enough 


when we have to ſteer a direct courſe, we 


ſhall never arrive at thoſe miſcellaneous and 
ſcattered truths of which the ſcience of moral 


man is compoſed. Laſtly, the deputies of the 


national aſſembly, aſtoniſhed at the greatneſs 


of their miſſion, rejected ſentiment as a com- 
-mon idea, incompatible with their extraordi- 


nary dignity and their ſupreme rank. It is 
TL ſentiment 
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ſentiment nevertheleſs, and ſentiment alone 
which can delineate the trau f tions and ſhad- 
ings of ideas, con necte 3y ſome point or 
other, with the weakneſſes and paſſions of 
mankind. ER | 
Having thus explained the ſeveral forts of 
talent and diſpoſition which concurred in the 
great work of the French conſtitution ; I ſhall 
now call the reader's attention to ſuch poſitive 
circumſtances, as prevented the national aſ- 
ſembly from acquitting themſelyes with ho- 
nour in this memorable enterprize. 
One of the moſt deciſive, in my opinion, 
is the reſolution they ſo early formed of treat- 
ing all public affairs indiſeriminately in general 
aſſemblies, thereby renouncing the plan they 
had firſt adopted, of dividing themſelves into 
different committees for the examination of 
great political queſtions. This diviſion was 
unneceſſary and improper in diſcuſſing objects 
of legiſlation; but it was perfectly applicable 
to the work of the conſtitution; a difference 
R 4 which 
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which it becomes me to explain. The ſub - 
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ject of a civil law, or law of adminiſtration, 
has doubtleſs a certain number of bearings, 
and dependencies; but the circle is ſufficiently 
limited to be within the comprehenſion of a 
numerous aſſembly; the multitude of rays 
therefore which, in this caſe, illumine a ſingle 


point, ſerves but to exhibit it under all its 
different aſpects, and it is ſure of obtaining a 


full inveſtigation. With a political conſtitu- 
tion it is otherwiſe : a political conſtitution is 
an immenſe work, compoſed of an infinite 
number of parts, the union of which ought 


to be conſidered in all its harmonious propor- 
tions, if we would form a right judgment of 
it. The buſineſs is leſs to diſcover the cir- 


cumjacent ideas of each article, than to regard 


them as a whole, and to eſtimate them by one 


and the ſame ſpirit, one and the lame intereſt, 
one and the fame rule. It is neceſſary, in 

examining and compoſing a political code, 
chat we ſhould * continually in our view 
the 
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the firſt, the laſt and the intermediary thoughts 
to judge of the general effect: it is like a fan 

mount, that muſt be kept perfectly extended 

and have all the parts of, the drawing expoſed 

to the ſame light. 

The national aſſembly had = inſtituted 
a committee of conſtitution; but this com- 
mittee made its report by piecemeal, frequent- 
ly at conſiderable intervals, and always in pre- 
ſence of the whole legiſlative body: and ac- 
cordingly as the aſſembly was more or leſs 
numerous; according to the prevailing diſpo- 
ſi tion, a diſpoſition often determined by ex- 
terior movements; in fine, accordingly as the 
principal ſpeakers and leaders of parties found 

it neceſſary to enhance their reputation with 
the people, declamations againſt the executive 
power, and the royal authority in general, 
were more or leſs animated. And thus did 
the ſentiments of the moment alone preſide 
in the conſtruction of a work deſtined to laſt 


for ages. The ſame paſſions, and others of a 
ſtill 
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had to calculate perpetually the opinion of 
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mill higher tone, diſplayed themſclves alſo at 


the period when the conſtitution was reviſed ; 
and this ſecond labour has repaired but im- 


perfectly the faults of the firſt. Beſides, it 


was now too late to think of correcting the 


elementary principles of the conſtitution : it 


was too late to guide opinion; it had been 
rendered independent of reaſon, by being em- 
ployed as an hoſtile force, and to place it un- 


der its former yoke was no longer practicable. 


In ſhort all the paſſions were in turmoil ; to 
ſpeak or act with calmneſs was impoſlible ; 
and the aſſembly were leſs than ever in a con- 


dition to revoke the teſtament ab irato, which 
now ſerves us for conſtitution and law. 


Theſe inconveniences and misfortunes would 


probably in a great meaſure have been pre- 
vented, if the committee of conſtitution, af- 


ter having finiſhed their work, had ſubmitted 


it to the examination of the different ſections 


of the aſſembly. They would not then have 


the 
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the moment; they would have ceaſed to watch 
with a jealous eye their daily crop of petty 
praiſe ; they would have ſeen every thing in 
its true place beneath a vaſt horiſon ; they 
would have adapted their ſyſtem to the com- 
prehenſiveneſs of genius that was capable of 
eſtimating it as a whole, and not to the narrow 
conceptions of men who were able to ſee but 
a ſmall part at a time. Divided into ſections, 
the aſſembly would have been more unre- 
Alrained in their opinions than it was poſſible 
they ſhould be in deliberating, as they did, 
- amidſt the tumultuous waves that inceflantly 
agitated. them. They would have taken a 
large view of the conſtitutional code, before 
they had chained themſelves down to its par- 
ticular articles. They would have heard thoſe 
_ diſcreet and modeſt reaſoners, who from weak 

| neſs of voice, prudential fears and the timi- 
dity of their character, were ſtruck dumb in 
the midſt of an aſſembly, where no man could 
figure but the hardy and the bold. In the 
= | fame 
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fame manner they would have ſubtracted from 
perſonal conteſts and vehement declamation, 
all that part which had no other object than 
to make impreſſion upon a numerous audience, 
and to gain a name in that petty record which | 
is under the direction of the journaliſts. Al 
that vanity loſt, reaſon would have gained, and 
they would not have been able to overlook the 
eſſential vices of the conſtitution. Each man 
would have enquired, without fearing to paſs 
for courtier or coward, what degree of power 
ought to be veſted in the royal authority, to 
maintain order and inſure the activity of go- 
vernment in a kingdom like France. Each 
man would have aſked, what was executive 
power, without the neceſſary prerogatives to 
ſecure its aſcendency? what was a king, without 
the attributes eſſential to his dignity, without 
gradations of rank, which ſerve as the connect- 
ing tie to opinion ?. in fine, every one would have 
been prompted to conſider, in all the calmneſs of 
meditation, the various reflections which I have 


endeavoured to colle& and arrange in this work. 
The 


La 
The conduct of the Americans furniſhed a 
ſort of model which I regret was not imitated, 
and which I ſhall here delineate. 
Each particular ſtate of the continent no- 
minated delegates, who met at Philadelphia 


to cempoſe together the conſtitution of the 
United States. Theſe delegates ſhewed them< 
ſelves more jealous of meriting, than impa- 
tient to enjoy, the glory reſerved for wiſe and 
diſcreet legiſlators ; and they conceived that it 
was not their duty to diſcuſs before the loweſt 
claſſes of the people, the vaſt and compli- 
cated queſtions of. which every political con- 
ſtitution is neceſſarily compoſed. As good 
patriots as we pretend to have been, and ac- 
quainted ſooner than we with all the common 
places of popular argument, which have been 
ſo emphatically. developed to juſtify the pre- 
ſence and empire of the tribunes, they judged 
that true wiſdom, that a work calculated for 
duration, a work deſtined for the future as 


well as the preſent, ought not to be drawn up 
| under 
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under the influence of that part of the nation, 
which, of all times, is never acquainted but 
with the time preſent. They believed that 
honeſt legiſlators could not receive, without 
bluſhing, partial applauſe, applauſe article by 
article, while they were compoſing a work 
whoſe true merit muſt lie in the whole. 
They would have been aſhamed of being ex- 
tolled by men who were without property, 
while all thoſe who had property obſerved a 
timid and mournful filence : in like manner 
they would have been aſhamed of the plaudits 
of the rich, if the other claſſes of _— 
thought them entitled to reproaches. | 
There exiſt not however in America, the 
fame differences of fortune and education as 
are obſervable in France and the other coun- 
tries of Europe. And of what conſequence 
is that? I ſhall be aſked. Thoſe differences 
are to be regarded as nothing, fince the law 
has declared that all men are equal. Such I 
am aware, is your language ; but it does not 
expreſs 


Tt 86 1 
expreſs the ſentiments of your hearts: for you 
well know that the law is not ſufficiently 
powerful to level the inequalities of our phy- 
ſical and moral nature. You well know that 


education alone eſtabliſhes diſparities between ; 


men, which no decree, no jury, no high na= 
tional court are competent to remove. A 
plant preſerves the ſame name in botanical 
dictionaries, whether it has been watered with 


aſſiduous care, or has withered by neglect; 


and yet its properties and virtues are materially 
altered by theſe circumſtances. It is the fame 
with human beings : all the conſtituent aſſem- 
blies of the univerſe might proclaim them 
equal, they would ſtill remain otherwiſe, as 
long as there ſhould be differences of educa- 


tion; and theſe will ever exiſt, ſince diſpari- 


ties of fortune and patrimony are the inevit- 
able reſult of all ſocial laws. 


Meanwhile, the French conſtitution, and 


to its ſhame be it ſpoken, the French conſti- 
tution, by its * , renders the pre- 
1 5 n 
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| ſence of the people in the national aſſembly 
abſolutely neceſlary : for of ſuch materials is 
it made that it would fall into decay, if it were 
not continually ſupported by popular influence. 
But ſuppoſing this principle to be juſt, we are 
not to conclude from it that the conſtitution 
itſelf ought to have been voted under the eye of 
the galleries. The true concluſion is oppoſite to 
this : for if the preſence of the people, at the 
deliberations of the legiſtative body, is now to 
to be conſidered as one of the elements of the 
French conſtitution, it was certainly wrong, 
while compoſing that conſtitution, to admit 
among them ſpectators, whoſe influence could 
not fail more or leſs to operate upon the con- 
ſtitution itſelf. This is like referring a queſ- 
tion to arbitration, and admitting one of the 
parties to vote among the arbiters.— But the 
people are the true ſovereign; they have a 
right of entree to the aſſembly of their ſer- 
vants, whether the debate relate to civil or 
political queſtions, ſince the nation is equally 

| con- 
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concerned in all. What an abſurd confaſidh 
of principles ! The ſovereignty of the nation 
is nothing more than an abſtraction, till it has 
been determined what are the forms according 
to which the national will is to expreſs itſelf; 
and this determination is the purpoſe for which 
a conſtitution is conſtructed. Nothing there- 
fore can be more irregular, than that a part 
of the people ſhould influence by its operation 
the conſtruction itſelf; for this is to ſuppoſe 
the ſovereign active, before the ſovereign is re- 
cognized, before the ſupreme majeſty has 
come forth from the night of abſtraction and 
clothed itſelf in a viſible and definite form. 

The delegates who aſſembled at Philadel- 
phia, to prepare in common the federal con- 
ſtitution of America, tranſmitted their plan, 
not article by article, not chapter by chapter, 
but in its complete form, to the legiſlative 
body of each individual ſtate ; and theſe le- 
giſlative bodies, compoſed in general of few 
members, examined it with mature delibera- 
Vol. II. 8 tion, 
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tion, and in the ſame manner as the national 
aſſembly would have done, if, for this pur- 
poſe, they had divided themſelves into ſections: 
and by following the example of this wiſe na- 


tion, they would have given to France a con- 


ſtitution in which at leaſt the features of rea- 
ſon and prudence would have been conſpicu- 
ous, features without which every govern- 
ment muſt fail of exciting: general reſpect and 
| admiration. 

The project W had never Wen 
been formed by any inſtitutor of ſocial order, 
by any founder of political government, of 


leaving in a manner the executive power out 


of the queſtion, of abandoning it, in detach- 


ed parts, to the determination of unconnected 
committees, whoſe buſineſs was to organize 


the different branches of the conſtitution: to 


the committee of war, committee of marine, 
committee of juriſprudence, committee of 
penſions, committee of contributions, com- 
mittee of finance, and a multitude of others; 
| and 


ant 
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and of admitting only into the conſtitutional 
code, the prerogatives which remained after 
all theſe partial diſpoſitions had been made, 
after the rival emulation of the young ſtoiciſm 
of our modern cenſors had collected its plun- 
der. But J have already expoſed this capital 
error in another part of my work, and ſhall 
not therefore dwell upon it here. wean 

I turn to other circumſtances which were 
hoſtile to the formation of a good con- 
ſtitution. And it is not neceſſary that 1 
ſhould laboriouſſy call to memory, that this 
conſtitution was conſtructed in the midſt of 
diſcord and antipathy, an antipathy carried to 
ſo great a length, that reaſon herſelf ſeemed 
to loſe her authority on one ſide of the hall, 
the moment it was recommended by the de- 
puties on the other fide. How was It poſſible 
that a ſocial legiſlation, that work of which 
harmony is the principal beauty, ſhould reſult 
in the midſt of this contention ? It is to the 
ſame ſource we are to aſeribe the for ever to be 
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national charafter; i. it is to the inteſtine FAY 
ſions that broke out in the very commence- 
ment of the aſſembly, that we are bound to 
refer che early abjuration of all means of con- 
ciliation, the reſolution that was formed never 

to melt, by the benign influence of morality, 
the different parts of the political ſyſtem into 
each other; ſo that every thing remained 
rugged and unformed both in the conſtitu- 
tional laws and the means choſen for their exe- 
cution. All that we behold is ſo many abſtrac- 

tions chained together in an artful or unartful 

manner, never that auſpicious union of judg- 
ment and feeling, in which the ſtrong and the 
weak man, the ſentimentaliſt and the logician, 
the friend of order and the portifes of liberty 
might equally agree. 

We may include alſo, among the cauſes vat 
the diſcordance, apparent to every one, be- 
tween the different parts of the conſtitution, 
the new principles embraced by our legiſlators 
2 | during 


4 
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Hivdg the courſe of the ſeſſion. Such, 
among others, was the principle of abſolute | 
| equality which ſuddenly made its appearance, 
in contradi&ion to the conſtitutional ſecurity 
which had been accorded to property, and 
the ſolemn admiſſion of monarchical govern- 


ment as a fundamental baſis of the political 


ſyſtem by which France was to be governed. 
I have ſhewn i in apreceding chapter,that the 
principle, ſuch as it was underſtood in the 
courſe of the diſcuſſions of the national aſſem- 
bly, had no ſhare in their earlier proceeding 865 
and if they felt inclined to grant it a retroace 
tive epocha, it was only that they might give 
to ſucceſſive and variable ideas the external 
| honours and form of conſiſtency. Meanwhile 
the maintenance or abolition of an interme- 
diary corps in a great kingdom, was a political 
circumſtance the effects of which were ſo i im- 
portant, that it was impoſlible to conſtruct with | 
ane the firſt elements of a monarchical 
8 3 gorern- 
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government, while this queſtion was in un- 
certainty. 
There is another queſtion ovate. impor- 


tant, and which, after having been ſuffered | 


to lie dormant for a conſiderable time, was at 


laſt, when taken into conſideration, not de- : 


cided upon and placed out of doubt : I refer 
to the queſtion whether the conſent of the 


king ſhould be included among the conditions 


neceſſary to give an authentic character and 
complete authority to the political deliberations 
of the aſſembly. Now we read in the Pro- 
c&s-Verbaux of their proceedings, that, on 
the eleventh of September 1791, and poſterior 


therefore to the epocha diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of the Revolution, the queſtion was agi- 
tated, whether the king could refuſe his aſſent 
to the conſtitution ; and the aſſembly, after a 


debate upon the ſubject, decreed that there 
was no neceſſity of coming to a deciſion upon 


it at preſent. 


Tt may farther be mentioned that the depu- 


ties 


*. 
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ties of the commons in particular, ee! 
greatly from the ſentiments expreſſed by them 
in their firſt addreſſes to the king. * Your 
% majeſty. ſhall be convinced,” ſaid they in 
one of them, ſpeaking of themſelves, that 
« they will not be leſs juſt towards their fel- 
« Jow-citizens through every rank of ſociety” 
. than devoted to your proſperity.” 

- But the moſt important remark, on account 
of its numerous applications, I have to make 
is, that the repreſentatives of the nation were 
in the commencement far from thinking them- 
ſelves diſpenſed from all attention to the in- 
ſtructions and mandates of their conſtituents . 
This idea ſuggeſted itſelf in a gradual manner, 
and it was impoſſible that their proceedings 
ſhould not be influenced by ſo great a change i in 
their ſentiments and modes of thinking. 

It cannot be diſputed then, that, in the firſt 
diſcuſſions upon the fundamental baſis of the 
conſtitution, many eſſential principles were 
yet undefined, in the opinion of the national 
"a. 84 aſſembly, 
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aſſembly, which were afterwards given out 
and admitted to be the parent ideas, the ori- 
ginal thoughts of all they had done. It is 
therefore with ſufficient reaſon that I have 
placed the fluctuation of their ſentiments in 
the liſt of the circumſtances that contributed 

to the imperfection of their work. 

Nor muſt it be concealed that certain ex- 


traordinary events, over which it is my duty ta 


throw a veil, inſpired the repreſentatives of the 


commons with juſt ſuſpicion, and that this 


' ſuſpicion contributed to the variableneſs of 
their proceedings. In the ſequel of their labours 


they ought indeed to have reſumed that unity, 
that comprehenſiveneſs of plan that well be- 
comes the victors; but they did not reſume it. 


In ſhort, and this ſhall be my laſt obſerva- 


tion, the innumerable multitude of objects | 


which diſtracted and fatigued the attention of 


and fixing all their thoughts on the important 
work of the conſtitution ; and as among theſe 
” objects 


T2 
objects many were calculated to irritate and 
inflame the mind, it was the inore difficult to 
preſerve the impaſſive or temperate character 
ſo eſſential in a legiſlator. This conſideration 
alone is ſufficient to excite doubts reſpecting 
the perfection of a political code, that ſhould 
harmonize in all its parts, in the midſt of this 
agitation and ſuch a confli of circumſtances. 
It was not thus that the legiſlators of Ame- 
rica conducted themſelves: they aſſembled for 
the purpoſe of conſtructing a conſtitution, and 
they confined their attention io that object 
only. The French aſſembly, on the contrary, 
took under their ſurvey, deſtroyed and new 
modelled every thing: political laws, civil 
laws, criminal laws, laws of adminiſtration, 
eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem, maritime ſyſtem, mili- 
tary ſyſtem, foreſt laws, rural code, ſtatutes 
of mines and miners, ſtatutes of commerce 
and high roads, ſyſtem of taxation, of coin- 
age, of finance, in fine every article that ever 
entered into e deliberation, they indiſ- 

criminately ä 
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kalen ſabjugated. They ſeemed reſolv- 


ed to place their own glory in cauſing to die 
of a broken heart all perſonal vanities paſt, 
preſent and to come; not ſuffering themſelves 
to conſider, that any one of theſe branches, 
properly digeſted; would have done them 
more honour, than a thouſand rude and half 
made outlines. . Nor was this all, for. after 


having palſied every limb of executive power, 


they found themſelves obliged to take the 


functions of this power into their own hands ; 


and from that moment the conſtitution was 
merely one of the little articles that made up 
their taſk. How then was it poſſible that the 
_ conſtitution ſhould be well digeſted? How 
was it poſſible amidſt ſo many taſks, that they 
ſhould properly attend to this ? Probability 


contradicts the ſuppoſ tion even more than 


reality; but probability and reality unfortu- 
nately agree in the preſent caſe, to atteſt the 
imperfection of the political conſtitution of 


France. NV e £m) 
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It is nevertheleſs to this conſtitution and the 
whole of this conſtitution, to nothing more 
and nothin g leſs, that vows of eternal love are 
paid ; it is for this conſtitution that men are 
ready to facrifice their lives, to ſhed every 
drop of their blood. Alas! did they know it 
better, they would be leſs prodigal of ſuch 
declarations of attachment. OF all men in 
Europe the perſons moſt aſtoniſhed at its ſuc- 
ceſs are its firſt parents ; and I cannot but be- 
lieve that, when they obſerve the blind zeal 
and fervid homage of its adorers, they ſay to 
themſelves, with a Roman pontiff, quando qui- 

dem bonus populus vult decipi, decipiatur. 
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CHAPTER xv. 


07 2 public nt 16 the French Conſitution, and the 


inferences which may be drawn from it. 


Ir 18 mürk eaſier to direct the publie judg- 


ment, than to form a good conſtitution; and 


on chis account the national aſſembly, or thoſe 


by whom it has been governed, have been 


more ſucceſsful in the firſt than in the ſecond 
taſk. The opinions of the people are beyond 
every thing eaſy to ſubjugate : it is requiſite 
only to be acquainted with its few predomi- 
nant paſſions, and to connect with theſe, ei- 
ther by a real or an illuſory tie, ſuch ideas as 
we may with to inſtil. Men of a ſuperior 
claſs frequently ſuffer themſelves to be led in 
the ſame manner, ſo flattering is it to have 
their ſpontaneous effuſions honoured with the 

| glorious 
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glorious appellations of thought, penetration 
and reflection. It was then an artful. contri- 
vance, the ſucceſs of which was certain, to 
involve the conſtitution in two principles, two 
words, liberty and equality. Men of ſenſe 
would perceive, that between theſe ideas and 
the juſt conception of a political inſtitution, | 
there was a vaſt, and, as it were, a deſert 
ſpace to be filled up. But while the mind of 
genius, in its comprehenſive view, continually 
turns its eye from the centre to the circumfe- 
rence, it is by a direction abſolutely the in- 
verſe that opinion is to be governed. The 
people are to be acted upon only by reduction, 
and it is by reſtricting their ideas to the 
narrow circle of their feelings, and abſorb- 
ing their paſſions in a conventional phraſe, 
that we become their maſters. This object 
accompliſhed, a watch word, or in its ſtead; 
an outward token, a mark of diſtinction, 
the colour or fold of a ribbon, has greater 
ſs than the wiſdom of a Solon, or the 


eloquence 
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eloquence of a Demoſthenes. Such are the 


multitude, ſuch is the deſcription of empire 


that may be obtained over them; and crimi- 
nal indeed are thoſe who, knowing their 
weakneſs, take advantage of it, and love ra- 
ther by the practice of every art to deceive 
chem, than, avoiding guile, render them hap- 
py by the ſole authority of reaſon and mora- 


lity. | 


The diminution or ſubverſion of this au- 
thority is the greateſt misfortune we have to 
lament ; fince the power, of the wiſe, that 


power which has alone, in all ages and in all 
empires, proved an adequate balance to the 
irreſiſtible force of numbers, is hereby annihi- 


lated. There is not one of our faults that has 


an equal influence, both on the preſent and 
the future. The very firſt elements are in 


this caſe corrupted, and the law of gravity of 


the moral world rendered of no effect. 

By fixing the attention of the inhabitants 
of France upon two ideas only, equality and 
. liberty, 
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liberty, the legiſlator had little doubt of dire&- 
ing their opinions to whatever point he pleaſ- 
ed; he was ſure at leaſt that a veil would 
thus be thrown over the: vices of the conſtitu- 
tion; for it is then only, when public order 18 
repreſented as the eſſential end of ſocial com- 
pact, that men feel, with the force of convic- 
tion, all the importance of the power deſtined 
to ſecure: the obſervance of the laws, and 
maintain the regular movement of the general 
adminiſtration. It is then alſo that political 
ideas begin to be complicated, and ceaſe to be 
adapted to the capacity of inattentive and 
ſuperficial obſervers. We are all of us but 
too prone to forget ſocial order, in the fame 
manner as we forget the order of the uni- 
_ verſe; it is the impreſſion which every thing, 
carrying with it a ſtamp of permanence and 
_ uniformity, makes on the human mind: but 
while political harmony, that great and ad- 
mirable reſult of the combinations of genius, 
eſcapes the obſervation of ſome, to others, and. 
theſe 


. 


„ - 
: 
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commodious and troubleſome. = Diſſatisfied 


with their lot, defirous of novelty, anxious 
after a change, they feel no admiration for 
thoſe laws of equilibrium which preſerve men 


in their mutual relations and reſpective places. 


The words liberty and equality convey a 


charm which ſtrikes their ear in a more agree- 


able manner. They thirſt after the revenges 


of envy and jealouſy, becauſe they feel all the 
chagrin ariſing from thoſe paſſions ; and, cut 
off from perfect happineſs by the immutable 
decrees of nature, they imagine that the ſalu- 
tary bonds of ſociety alone prevent the attain- 
ment of that end, to which the illuſions of 
their imagination continually approximate 
them. Thus when legiſlators themſelves, the 
guides and inſtructors of nations, ſupport the 


errors of mankind ; when the ſworn cham- 


pions of reaſon, called upon to fix the limits 

of every principle, overturn with their own 

hands all the barriers oppoſed to the uſurpa- 
tion 
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tion of general ideas; in fine, when political 
philoſophers ſpeak of liberty and equality with 
the impetuous zeal of novices, and diſſemblè 
truths which the wiſdom of ages has conſe- 
crated, it is no longer aſtoniſhing that the 
people ſhould abandon itſelf to every ſpecies 
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of exaggeration. To the national repreſen- 
tatives then muſt we aſcribe all the miſchief 
which the continual cry of liberty and equality 
has occaſioned. Theſe abſolute expreſſions, 
ſuppoſed to compriſe all the multifarious ideas 
of politics and philoſophy, reſemble the burn- 
ing glaſs of Archimedes, which was capable 
of being employed either to ſet fire to the 
enemy's ſhips, or to reduce Syracuſe to aſhes, 
How then can the aſſent of the people be 
adduced in proof of the excellence of the 


conſtitution? Can the multitude be a judge 
of ſo complicated a work, a work compoſed 


of ſo many different elements? Can even the 

nation be a competent judge, 2 nation that has 

never before during the lapſe of ſo many ages, 
Vor. II. T © employes. 


ä—̃ — W 


1 


employed its thoughts on political queſtions 


and difficulties? The very men who have 
been ſelected to prepare this conſtitution, in 
all the calmneſs of deliberation, have them - 
ſelyes been deceived; and how expect an en- 
Aer judgment from others amidſt the 


dries ? 
- Beſide, it is well known that the majority 
of the inhabitants ſtill confound with the 


political conſtitution, thoſe diſtinguiſhed acts 


of ſimple legiſlation which have been the 


work of the national aſſembly; and great pains 


have been taken to ſupport this error. It was 


in reality the beſt poſſible way of attaching 
the people to the new government, ſince 


among theſe acts of legiſlation, there are not 
2 few whoſe utility to the ſtate are by no 
means equivocal. The ſuppreſſion of the 
gabelles and the aides, the removal of the cuſ- 
tom houſes to the frontiers, the ſimplification 


and equal aſſeſſment of the taxes, the deſtruc- 
2 ” | tion 


diſtraction of their paſſions and n pur- | 


ff 

tion of the corrupt ſpirit that attended their 
collection, the fixing by an authentic public 
act the amount of the expenditure, the irre- 
vocable proſcription of every ſpecies of prodi- 
gality and abuſe, the inſtitution of juries and 
juſtices of peace, and various other regulations 
equally wiſe and benevolent, are all included, 
in the opinion of the multitude, in the conſti- 
tution, and no attempt has yet been made to 
rectify this miſtake. 1 
To the conſtitution alſo has beer aſcribed 
through all the provinces, the long delay of 
ſubſtituting other taxes in the place of the 
aboliſhed ones, a delay which has proved ſo 
injurious to the public treaſury. What how- 
ever is certainly due to the new government 
is. the liberty each man enjoys of contributing 
according to the degree of his patriotiſm. 

Care has likewiſe been taken to embelliſh, 
the conſtitution, by inceſſantly comparing it, 
not with a better conſtitution, not with a con- 
ſtitution more wiſely contrived, and at the 
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fame time equally free, but with the former 
political ſtate of France, with the ancient go- 


vernment, taken at ſome diſtant period, and 


_ repreſented in a point of view that cannot fail 
to excite deteſtation. The conſtant object 
' with which it is contraſted is deſpotiſm ; as if 


there were no free governments, as if the 
Engliſh and the Americans were ſlaves ; and 


as if, in ſhort, there exiſted but one way of 


becoming free, invented or diſcovered for the 


firſt time by the national aſſembly. 


Laſtly, by the conſtant uſe of the term con- 
queſt, it has been attempted to obliterate the 
recollection that all the eſſential foundations 
of liberty, all thoſe of which the importance 
is univerſally acknowledged, were laid by the 
king on the 27th of December 1788, dr 
to the meeting of the ſtates general. 


Meanwhile, the word conqueſt may cer- 


tainly be applied with more propriety to the 


various ſtratagems which have been formed to 


| uſurp public Reg than to liberty: for 
never 
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never was the plan of a compaign more ſkil- 
fully conducted ; and there have been em- 
ployed, without ſcruple, as auxiliaries, every 
act of violence and means of terror that were 
calculated to ſecond it. Such of the nation, 
as, from the commencement of our political 
diſputes, ſupported the ancient government, 
or defended the privileges of the clergy and 
the nobleſſe, have had a particular appellation 
beſtowed upon them ; and this appellation, 
after being converted into a term of war, has 
been employed, at pleaſure, to let looſe the 
vengeance and hatred of the people againſt all 
thoſe who have preſumed to differ, in the 
ſmalleſt point, from the ſentiments of the 
chiefs of the national aſſembly. Thus, who- 
ever in the ſincerity of his heart and from the 
dictates of his judgment wiſhed, for the good 
of the ſtate, that the legiſlative body ſhould 
to be formed of two houſes ; whoever teſtified 
uneaſineſs at the degradation of the royal 


dignity and the extreme decrepitude of the 
Ti2 - executive 


oe. 
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executive power whoever deemed it eſſential 
to the intereſt of France that the national 


repreſentatives ſhould poſſeſs a certain degree 
of landed or other property; in ſhort, all 


thoſe who coincided with Europe in opinion 


reſpecting our principal political queſtions, 


have been branded with the name of Arifto- 


crates. As a term of Greek derivation it 
was happily choſen, fince it might be made 
to comprehend whatever its inventors ſhould 
think proper, without danger of objections on 
the part of the people ; and accordingly it has 
been familiarly employed, ſometimes to bring 


under ſuſpicion, but more frequently to devote 


to proſcription, thoſe who dared perceive any 
ſpots in the planet of the conſtitution. And 


it has ſometimes happened that the moſt 


moderate cenſors, gaining credit with ſome 
becauſe of their moderation, have incurred 


the greateſt ſhare of odium. 
Nor is this all : for the ſame undeviating 


purpoſe of uſurpin! 8 and i in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 
making 
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making a conqueſt of opinion, ſocieties were 
| eſtabliſhed in every part of the kingdom, 
| whoſe object was to ſupport the glory and 
celebrate the perfections of the conſtitution, 
long before the conſtitution was finiſhed. 
Every day theſe ſocieties had a new article to 
| ſubjoin to their political creed, as ſo many 
additional beads to their roſary; and woe to 
him who ſhould heſitate to follow the ex- 
ample ; woe to him who ſhould doubt the 
inſpiration of the prophets : he would have to 
contend with miſſionaries, who, now arguing 
and now tyranniſing, employed every expedi- 
ent they could deviſe to render their lefſons 
perſuaſive. 

Meanwhile, after having confounded, in 
the public mind, acts of fimple legiſlation 
with the political inſtitutions of the national 
aſſembly, to the end that the new ſyſtem of 
government might be more ſucceſsfully de- 
tended ; after havin g brought into diſcredit 
the well informed men among them, by care - 
T4 al 


1 : 
fully concealing this fact, that, though they 


diſapproved: of various articles of the conſti- 
tution, they were the warm advocates of every 
principle eſſential to liberty; and after having 
employed all. the other means I have pointed 
out, they fell on a ſtratagem of a perfectly 
novel deſcription. This was no ather than 

adroitly confounding the revolution itſelf with 


the conſtitution ; and accordingly whatever 
methods were taken to ſecure the one became 
favourable to the other. Thus, in the name 


of. the reyolution and profiting of the univer- 
ſal with for a change in the ancient govern- 


ment, two oaths were impoſed of fidelity ta. 


the conſtitution, before it was brought .to its 
termination a circumſtance unprecedented in 
in the annals of hiſtory 1 and the deference 
that, from prudential motives, was paid to the 
predominant authority, by the peaceable claſs 

of citizens, was afterwards conſtrued into ge- 


neral approbation of the conſtitution. 
Nor did they ſtop eyen here, They brought 
. 3 


„1 


iam} 
into action, and that at every poſlible riſk, 
two machines known to every body ; the 


multiplication of aſſignats and the requiſition | 


of an oath from the clergy. The one would 


attach to the new order of things all thoſe 


who ſhould become poſſeſſed of paper money, 
and the other alike offered the revolution as 


the only refuge to thoſe who ſhould deſert 


from the ſtandard of eccleſiaſtical obedience to 
Enliſt under that of politics. 

They have reſorted alſo to promiſes of every 
deſcription to give a favourable bias to opinion, 
They foreſaw that this opinion onee elevated 
to admiration, would there remain fixed, or 
that, at any rate, it would be eaſy to cut off 
its retreat. It was in this manner the national 
aſſembly firſt gained over the ſtate creditors, by 
aſſuring them that they ſhould receive the in- 
tereſt of their capital without the ſmalleſt do- 
duction; by proſcribing, in all its acceptations, 
the word bankruptcy ; and by loudly trumpet- 


ing forth the fidelity of the French nation to 


3 | its 
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its engagements. Theſe creditors, however, 


gre now paid with paper money, the preca- 


rious value of which enhances and muſt ne- 


ceſſarily enhance the price of goods and mer- 
chandize of every ſort; of conſequence, 
though they receive their nominal intereſt, 


they can no longer procure with the ſum paid 


them the ſame amount in real objects. It is 


true, indeed, inſtead of aſſignats, the lands and 


houſes forfeited to the nation are offered in 
payment; but as this property is ſold by pub- 
lic auction, its price increaſes progreſſively, 
not according to its effective value, but in 


proportion to the low eſtimation of aſſignats; 


ſo that the ſtate creditors, in this way, ſuſ- 
tain the loſs they meant to avoid by the pur- 
chaſe of national property; and it is the pub- 


lic treaſury that invariably profits by their loſs. 


The ſituation of foreign creditors is ſtill more 


deplorable; ſince, whatever ſacrifice they may 


be deſirous of making, it is not poſſible for 
them to convert the bills they receive into 
money, 


(L #83 } 


Haley, the exportation of ſpecie out of the 
kingdom being prohibited. They are there- 
fore obliged to ſubmit to all the diſadvantage 
of the price of exchange, and to receive for a 
hundred pounds due to them from France, 
probably not more than fifty. Such to them 
is, at preſent, the reſult of French loyalty, 
How ſtrange a name for ſuch conduct] No 
miniſterial manœuvre was eyer productive of 
ſo great miſchief. 
Another deception has been practiſed of the 
fame kind, or at leaſt dictated by a ſimilar 
ſpirit. Great ſtreſs has been laid on the di- 
minution of public expences; meanwhile in 
the eſtimate that has been publiſhed, a cir- 
cumſtance of the higheſt moment has been 
carefully concealed, namely, that the annual 
produce of the taxes falls ſhort of the fixed 
expenditure and the difference is by no 
means trifling, ſince it amounts to upwards 
of a hindred and ſixty millions (6, 666, 


6661*.) In congratulating the nation then op 


dee the Note at the end of the volume. 
the 
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the amelioration of its lot, it would have been 
but juſt to have appriſed it of this immenſe 


deficiency, and in what manner it. was to be 


ſupplied. By nermitting a deficiency in the 


finances to, take place, it is in the power of 


every government to give a temporary relief 
to the people. The intention here was to 
gain over. thoſe who felt the weight of taxes, 


in the 3 way as the ſtate creditors had been 


ſeduced; and to accompliſh this object thoſe 


rules of ſincerity have been reſolutely deſerted 
which the politician is apt to regard as ſo 
many fetters upon his exertions. 55 

I might alſo mention under the fame point 
of view, and as no ordinary piece of affecta- 
tion, the idea that has been kept up of the 
_ pretended deſtruction of the privileges which 
were formerly annexed to certain provinces 
of the kingdom, a diſtinction which has been 
propoſed to the imitation of all citizens poſ- 
ſeſſed of any excluſive advantages. Every 
one has taken upon credit the ſtory of this de- 
| ſtruction; 


4 
ſtruction; it is, however, greatly miſrepre- 
ſented: the moſt eſſential and remarkable of 
theſe privileges in the provinces in queſtion is 
not annihilated, I mean their unequal ſhare 
in the burthen of taxation. The privileges 
relative to the gabelle, the aides and others, 
are gone, becauſe theſe taxes are aboliſhed ; 
but the partial favour that certain provinces 

enjoyed has conſiderably influenced the diſtri- 
bution of payment to the direct taxes s. 
To the other reſources which have moſt 
eminently contributed to hide the defects of 
the French conſtitution, it is my duty to add 
the daily invectives pronounced againſt the 
executive power, and the perpetual cuſtom of 
imputing to that power the diſorders of the 
kingdom. The idea was no doubt ingenious, 
and no one will call in queſtion the {kill of 
the leaders of the national aſſembly in ſupport- 


ing this ingenuity. It is obvious if we attend 


to the origin and hiſtory of opinions, that the 
more we circumſeribe the ſuppoſed cauſes of 
See the Note at the end of the volume. 
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| great events, the more impreſſion does our re- 
preſentation produce. Thus he that talks of 
the imperfection of a political ſyſtem, that 
ſource of diſorders ſo vaſt, fo irreſiſtible, but 
at the ſame time fo complicated, has much 
leſs hold upon the general attention, than he 
who talks of the ſuppoſed duplicity of a mi- 
niſter, a being who has a name and a form, 
whoſe perſon we can behold, and whoſe ac- 
tions we can perſonify. 


It is by a kind of connection with theſs 
Game principles, that an excellent opportunity 


has apparently been gained of imputing to 
ſtock-jobbing the great loſs ſuſtained by aſ- 
ſignats. But this loſs is the natural effect of 
the great abundance of this new ſpecie, and of 
the ſuperiority which money every where muſt 
gain over an exchange with paper, unleſs the 
paper as in En gland, can be converted into 
money at the will of the holder. This loſs is 
the natural effect of the different value which 
muſt neceſſarily be ſtamped on money, that is 


current 


t 

current throughout Europe, and on paper that 
is only current in one kingdom, and not even 
there without exceptions. In fine, this loſs is 
particularly the natural effect of the ſale by 
auction of the territorial domains, on the ſe= 
curity of which the aſſignats were at firſt 
iſſued and to which they muſt finally revert ; 
for theſe domains increaſe in numerical value, 
in proportion to the fears of the holders of 
fictitious currency. Thus the ſtate, by not 
having ſet a fixed price on the domains, and by 
reſerving to itſelf the power of profiting by 
the terror of purchaſers, is from this ſpecula- 
tion become the chief cauſe of the fall of aſ- 
ſignats. The national aſſembly, while in- 
truding an immenſe quantity of paper money 
and aſſigning, as a finking fund for their re- 
payment, the purchaſe of theſe domains, ought 
not to have ſubjected that purchaſe to an inde- 
finite bidding. Such a kind of auction is con- 
| trary to juſtice, which ſuppoſes the payment 
to be in real money, the received value of 
which 


E * 
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which is invariably fixed. Morality is a ſpe- 
cies of philoſophy that is applicable to every 
thing. If we ſtudy-it deeply we ſhall find 


that it is at once an idea the moſt common and 


the moſt abſtracted ; a thought the moſt in- 


dividual and a principle the moſt univerſal. It 


1s perhaps theſe two qualities, theſe two func- 
tions of morality, that have cauſed our no- 
vices in politics, fixing their attention ſolely 
on its private application, to refuſe it as a guide 
in public affairs.—T return to ſtock-jobbing, 


to that frivolous operation which has been aſ- 


ſigned as the cauſe of the diſcredit of the fi- 
nances ; like as the diſorders of the kingdom 
have been attributed to the executive power. 


T have already ſhewn the true origin of the 
loſs ſuſtained by aſſignats, which could neither 


be ocaſioned nor prevented by any effort of 


ſtock-jobbing, the influence of which is confined 


within very narrow limits, and its effects are 
very ſoon counterbalanced by the intereſts of 


_ oppoſing parties. Some | peculators contri- 
; e 


BWB 
bute to lower the ſtocks, others to raiſe them, 
and all muſt buy after having ſold, or ſell after 
having bought. The agitation of theſe coun- 
teracting cauſes favours the general price of 
the public funds, becauſe they are thus ren- 
dered the more eaſily negociable; but it can- 
not alter the grand principle and ſource of the 
intrinſic value of things. That ſtock- jobbing 
ſhould be proſcribed as an immoral and often 
dangerous ſpeculation, is reaſonable; but to 
attribute to its influence the diſcredit of the 
aſſignats or public funds, is to take a very 
confined view indeed of the ſubject. In the 
mean time the greateſt act of ſtock- jobbing 


ever yet conceived, is that of which the na- 
tional aſſembly has afforded the example, by 


iſſuing an immenſe ſum of paper money, and 
afterwards profiting by its diſcredit to ſell the 
national domains at a higher price. The oc- 
caſion obliges me once more to repeat, what 
I faid to the legiſlators themſelves when firſt 
the plan was propoſed which they have ſince 
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carried into execution: It does not become 
« a nation to transform itſelf into a ſtock- 


“ broker, and, avail itſelf of the appre- 


« henfions of individuals to make its own 
* .o*« fortune.” 

I have noticed * the great political man- 
cuvres which have been employed to enliſt 
public opinion on the ſide of the conſtitution. 
How many others, leſs remarkable, might 
I not adduce were I deſirous of ſwelling the 

liſt! Art has every where been practiſed, and 
in all its diverſity of forms. Meanwhile, and 


ſpite of theſe numerous precautions, this dex- 


terous management, the conſtitution has been 
regarded in a light diſtin& from the revolu- 
tion by the majority of the French nation; 
and while the with for a change in the old 
government has remained almoſt general, no- 
thing is more equivocal than the ſentiments 
of the majority in favour of the conſtitution 
Of this we ſhall have a ſtriking proof, if we 
obſerve the ſmall number of citizens who 
| make 
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make their appearance in the aſſemblies of 


election. This tacit cenſure, the only one 
which can be exerciſed with impunity, is ex- 
tremely forcible. 

We ought farther to attend to the various 
propoſitions upon which expectation was built, 
which gave hopes of a favourable change and 
ſerved to calm the fears and diſquietude of 
mankind. It was firſt announced that the 
formation of the municipalities would put an 
end to internal diſorders; it failed however of 
producing any ſuch effect. The eſtabliſhment 
of the diſtricts and departments was then to 
be the period, and the event contradicted this 
conjecture. It was next promiſed that the 
winding up of the conſtitution, would be the 
era of the regular movement of adminiſtra- 


tion, and this aſſurance has by no means been ; 


realized. Now the reſtoration of order is re- 
ferred to the diſperſion of the emigrants ; and 


if a difippointment ſhould again happen, the 


entire deſtruction of party ſpirit will be taken 
- JF 6 a8 
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as the final term. But this ſpirit of party is 


not merely the reſult of oppreſſion exerciſed 
by one deſcription of citizens againſt another, 
it is alſo the neceſſary conſequence of a bad 


ſyſtem of government; and the moment in 


which it would prove moſt dangerous, would 
be that in which it ſhould ſeem no longer to 
belong to any particular claſs of citizens, and 
in which, deprived of its preſent glare, it 
| ceaſed to afford a point of union, pro and con, 


to the doubtful, the wavering and the irreſo- 


late. When the Romans could no longer 
 ſey : Delenda eft Carthago, Carthage muſt be 
deftroyed, all the inteſtine diviſions were en- 
gendered which effected the ruin of the re- 
public. Bi 3 


The people have been kept ignorant of the 


true merits of the conſtitution, by an exagge- 
rated account of the evils of ariſtocracy on 
one ſide, and of republicaniſm on the other. 
It has been taken for granted that truth muſt 
lie between theſe two extremes; but it has 

not 
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not "rt obſerved that the fermentation of theſe 
oppoſite errors among us has been produced 
by the impoſſibility of remaining fixed at the 
point preſcribed us by the conſtituent aſſem- 
8 


And what is the preſent object? Alas it 


is but too apparent that a laſt political re- 
ſource is hatching, not leſs artful than the 
preceding ones, but certainly more criminal. 
It is wiſhed to blend with the diſorders which 
harraſs the kingdom, external troubles, to the 
end that in the general confuſion the true 
ſource of our misfortunes may no longer be 
diſtinguiſhed, and that, occupied with a ſingle 
intereſt, the public may be diverted from 
every other reflection. By what a monſtrous 
ſeries of illuſions have the people of France 
been led on ſo far as even to defire a war! 
Firſt, it has been endeavoured to be demon- 
ſtrated that liberty lay in the exa& dimenſions 
that our philoſophical legiſlators had marked 
out to her, and that a hair's breadth more or 


a 16 
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leſs would replunge France in the abyſs - 


flavery. Next they have undertaken to per- 
ſuade us that a conſtitution founded upon ſo 


ſublime and novel a theory, was the object of 
univerſal admiration, and certain deputies of 


the human ſpecies have been uſhered into the 


aſſembly to announce the ſentiment that was 


diffuſed through the whole world. From leſs 


they have gone on to greater: they have not 


heſitated to aſſure the nation, that if they 
roſe to the level of their true dignity, they 
would carry diſmay to the hearts of the petty 
number of Ariſtocrates that occu py, ad interim, 
the different thrones of Europe, and that 


Gallic liberty, that liberty which the citizens 


of peaceful ſtates contemplate with horror, 
would become the treaſure and future bank of 


mankind. From this idea, and others equally 
abſurd, the diſtance was ſhort to an open de- 


claration of war againſt kings; but foreign 
nations will not be much encouraged to con- 


| kidence by the cry, which at preſent prevails, . 


War 


* 
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War againſt the manſions of the great and peace 
to the cottages of the peaſant : becauſe all civi- 
lized nations ſtill think that the proprietors of 
| manſions are citizens as well as other men; 

becauſe they would fear leſt, in ſetting fire to 
theſe manſions, our incendiary hordes ſhould 
neglect to give timely notice to the maſter, or 
his family, to his ſteward or his ſervants, and 
that their eſcape from the flames would be a 
matter of uncertainty; becauſe they would 
fear, that the ſuperannuated domeſtics, pen- 
ſioned by their lords, and preſerving an un- 
conſtitutional reſpect for them, might be for- 
gotten in their beds, or in the obſcurity of the 


night become the victims of blind ferocity; 


becauſe they would fear, that the zeal of theſe 
deftroyers might cauſe them to miſtake for 
manſions; the houſes of the middle claſs of 
citizens, and that, from one gradation to an- 
other, every habitation with a chimney might 
be thought a fit ſacrifice to the excluſive love 
of cottages. Similar miſtakes have already 

9 4 been 
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been witneſſed in France, and little confidence 
can be placed in the prudence or accurate diſ- 
crimination of thoſe who undertake to burn 
and deſtroy. | 15 
Be this as it may, certain it is that foreign 

nations, with whom we are ſo deſirous f 
ſharing, as friends and brothers, our ſublime 
conſtitution, are little diſpoſed to receive with 
grateful acknowledgment the bleſſing that it 
is offered them : conſequently all the reports 
which have been ſedulouſly propagated, to in- 
ſpire the French with an ardour for war, are 
| ſtratagem and deceit.. The French however 
are fond of events, hazards and glory ; and this 
trait in their character has been made the in- | 
ſtrument of miſleading them and perpetuating 
their error. Such is at leaſt the tendency of 
the nefarious policy meditated by the chiefs 
of the nation who are totally unworthy of its 
confidence. They would effect the ſubverſion 
of the whole world, to protract the triumph 
of one only of their opinions, or ſupport their 
credit 


. 
credit for a ſingle day longer. Alas they 
dread no remorſe; and there lies our misfor- 
tune. Their philoſophical conſciences will 
leave them in the moſt unruffled tranquillity 
amidſt all the diſorders of which they ſhall 
have been the cauſe : they will calmly liſten 
to the recital of ravages and conflagrations of 
which their armed cohorts would diſpute the 
glory : they will calculate without emotion 
the comparative number of dead, dyin g and 
mutilated, and in their ſmall portative notes, 
repreſent theſe numbers by the letter X or 
ſome other algebraic f gn, to abridge the 
work. Great God! in what hands is the de- 
ſtiny of a nation placed! And is it to the au- 
thority of inanimate ratiocination, is it to the 


| yoke of lifeleſs reaſoning, that a whole nation 


conſents to ſubmit. O virtues of former 


periods, virtues fo long honoured by us, have 
you then quitted us for ever ? Certainly you 
could form no alliance with our pedantic ideas 
and our ſyſtematic abſtractions; but you 
might 
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might have been united, you might have been 
reconciled with the noble ſentiments of a ge- 
nerous freedom. Vou could form no alliance 
with thoſe ſeverities, by which the legiſlators 
of France have become the oppreſſors of a 
numerous body of citizens, with thoſe barba- 
rities by which they have rendered themſelves - 
the accomplices of deſpair ; but you might 
| have been brought to unite, you might have 
been perfectly conciliated with the dignity 
which a true emancipation from every arbj- 
trary authority inſpires in all mankind. You 
could form no alliance with that upſtart lan- 
guage, thoſe inſulting declamations by which, 
without cere mony or reſerve, all the ſovereigns 
in Europe have been wounded; but you 
might have been allied, you might have been 
reconciled with that majeſtic ſtyle, that dig- 
nified deportment, which never fail to com- 
mand the reſpect of nations. Yes, theſe anci- 
ent virtues would have ſerved us more effec- 
tually, would have been ornaments more 
2 graceful, 
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graceful, than all our heroical exaggerations, 
than all our daily additions to a complex 
nature, which is not our own, but the per- 
ſonification of which we have nevertheleſs 
been urged by all ſorts of expedients to ſup- 
port. Alas! the preſent and the future 
equally terrify me; and when I ſee the fineſt 
country in the world, a country ſo dear to my 
heart, a prey to all the diſtractions of anarchy, 
I weep over the paſſions which have heaped 
on France ſo many calamities ; and recollect- 
ing a beautiful expreſſion of Boſſuet, I exclaim, 
 forrowfully contemplating her lot ; © Behold 
her, ſuch as ſhe has been made by her vanity 
and pride.” : 


HAP. 
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CHATTER XY, 


Iiferences which may be drawn in favour of the French 
\ Conſtitution, from the ſpeech of the King delivered 
on the fourth of February 1790. 


© REG the cloſe of January 1790, 
freſh diſturbances, accompanied by perſonal 
violences, plunder and conflagration, laid waſte 
ſeveral of the provinces, and a conſiderable 

agitation prevailed in the capital itſelf. The 

whole of this fermentation,. the farther pro- 
greſs of which was dreaded, was aſcribed 
in general to certain ſuſpicions which had 
gone abroad reſpeCting the king's political in- 
tentions ; and it was openly declared, that, 

without a particular manifeſtation of his ſen- 
timents, the tranquility of the kingdom could 
not be re-eſtabliſhed. It was by theſe 


conſiderations, ſo worthy the attention of a 
| monarch, 
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monarch, that the conduct of his majeſty, on 
the fourth of February, was governed. At 
that period it was impoſſible for the king, or 
any other perſon, to form an enlightened 
idea reſpecting the merits of a conſtitution, 
of which there had yet been ſeen only 
the firſt immature fruits. The king was 
fincerely deſirous that a free government ſhould 

be eſtabliſhed in France : but he felt, in com- 
mon with all men of diſcernment, that the 
care of liberty ought not to divert rhe legiſla- 
tor from the maintenance and ſecurity of pub- 
lic order, and that the welfare of the ſtate de- 
manded that theſe two objects ſhould equally 
ſhare his attention. Penetrated with theſe 
truths, his majeſty avowed his ſentiments in the 
moſt unambiguous terms; nor did he expreſs 
more than he felt, "ey declaring anew his 
attachment to the general principles of the 
conſtitution, he delivered theſe remarkable 
. words. I ſhall therefore defend and maintain 
that conſtitutional freer, the principles of 
4 ES « which 
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* which the general wiſh, according with my 
* own, has rendered ſacred.” : 

In this manner did he expreſs himſelf up- 
en the ſubje& of liberty ; and immediately 
after he called the attention of the national 
aſſembly to the care they ought to take of the 
authority deſtined for the maintenance of 
order. e 
J cannot entertain a doubt,” —theſe were 
his majeſty's words “ I cannot entertain a 
« doubt, that, in finiſhing your work, you 
«© will ſeriouſly employ yourſelves, with pru- 
« dence and with candour, to render the exe- 
ac cutive power firm and permanent, It is a 
te condition without which no durable order : 
< can exiſt within, nor any reſpect without 
« the kingdom. You can have no reaſonable 
_ «© doubts remaining. It is therefore your 
=” duty, as citizens and as faithful repreſenta- 
* tives of the nation, to ſecure, for the good 

of the ſtate and public freedom, that ſtabi- 

* lity which can only be derived from an active 
> * and 
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and tutelary authority. You will ſurely 
« remember, that, without ſuch an autho- 
, rity, every part of your conſtitutional ſyſ- | 


6 


« tem will be disjointed and incongruous ; 
d and while employed on the liberty you love, 
and which I alſo love, you will not forget 

* that diſorder in adminiſtration, introducing 
 « a confuſion of powers, degenerates, by 
& acts of blind outrage, into the moſl dan- 

« gerous and alarming deſpotiſm.” 

The aſſembly, on the fourth of February, 
when his majeſty delivered this ſpeech, had 
yet time to confer on the, executive power the 

authority neceſſary to the effectual diſcharge 
of its functions; and an aſſurance had been 


N 


given that this ſhould be done, the moment 
they were ſatisfied reſpecting the ſentiments 
of the monarch. But after the royal declara- 
tion, the firſt thing they thought of was to 
take advantage of the public diſpoſition, and 
exact an oath of fidelity to a conſtitution not 
yet formed. And ſince that period, far from 

ö em- 
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employing their thoughts on the executive 
power; far from reflecting how, by the me- 
diation of that power, public order and the 
activity of government, were to be ſecured; 
far from completing in this way the political 
conſtitution of France, they purſued principles 
of a diametrically oppoſite nature; for it was 
ſubhſeguent to the fourth of February that the 
following meaſures, all deſtructive to the ma- 


jeſty of the throne, and the royal * 


were conſtitutionally decreed. 


The judiciary organization, ping the 


monarch of every kind of influence in the no- 
mination of civil and criminal judges, and 


juſtices of the peace. 


The organization of juries, entruſting to 


public officers, named by the people, the pri- 
vilege of filling up the liſt both of petty and 
of grand-jurymen. 

The organization of the high national 
court, confiding in like manner the choice of 
the jurymen of that tribunal to electors named 


by the people. | The 
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The organization of the police, leaving to 
the monarch no ſhare in the nomination of the 
officers who are to exerciſe its functions. 

The new eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, depriv- 
ing the king of all participation in the choice 
of biſhops and other miniſters of religion. 

The organization of the national guard, ex- 
cluding his majeſty from all concern in the 
diſcipline of that corps, and the appointment 
of its officers. 

'The formation of the i deſtined | 
to ſupply the place of the ancient marechauſſee, 
and reſpecting which the intervention of the 
monarch is reduced almoſt to nothing. 

It was alſo ſubſequent to the fourth of Feb- 
ruary, that the military conftitution circum- 
ſcribed within the narroweſt limits the royal 
prerogatives, by allowing the king but a ſmall 
number of appointments, and by rendering 
admiffion into the ſea and land ſervices indepen- 
dent of his will. 

The conſtitution of the. marine has ex- 
Vor. II. 7 * tended 
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tended the ſame principles to the avil admi- 
niſtration. 

The decrees relative to the financial depart- 
ment, have deprived the king, without any 
exception, of the entire choice of the receivers 
and treaſurers of the direct taxes; and as to 
the indirect taxes, the nomination of the re- 
venue officers has been ſubjected to rules of 
advancement, which leave but little to tlie 
option of government. 

It was ſubhſeguent to the. fourth of February, 
that the order of the nobleſſe and titles were 
ſuppreſſed, a meaſure which weakened the 
executive power in two ways, by depriving the 
king of a mode of beſtowing favours, and by 
deſtroying an intermediary rank favourable to 
the majeſty of the throne, without ſupplying 
the loſs by the inſtitution of any other poli- 
tical dignity. 

The ſame obſervation may be applied to the 
abolition of the orders of knighthood, which 
was equally /ub/equent to the fourth of Feb- 


ruary. | It 


— 
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It is alſo ſince that period, that the king 


has been deprived of the power of beſtowing 


the ſmalleſt gratification or the moſt trivial 
penſion, without the approbation of the na- 
tional aſſembly. 

It is fince that period, that he has been in- 
terdicted from making peace or war, treaties of 
alliance or commerce, without the conſent of 
the legiſlative body. | 

It is ſince that period, that his ſanction has 
been rendered unneceflary to all laws relative 
to the eſtab] iſhment, reduction and aſſeſſment 
of taxes. 

It is ſince that period, that he has been 


ſtripped of the moſt ancient, moſt auguſt and 


moſt precious of all the prerogatives of the 
crown, the prerogative of mercy. ; 


It is fince that period, that he has been de- 
nied the liberty of chuſing any miniſter, any 


agent of government, from among the de- 
puties of the national aſſembly, a prohibition 
that has even been extended to a period of 


X 2 


two 
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two years after the ceſſation o the legilla- 


ture. 


It is fince that cha that the royal au- 


thority has been in a manner brought into diſ- 
repute, by the king's being obliged to ſanc- 


tion, in conſequence of popular tumults, the 
moſt ſevere meaſures againſt eccleſiaſtical 


proprietors, and other determinations of the 
aſſembly contrary to his opinion. 

Laſtly, it is fince that period that the royal 
majeſty has been degraded in every poſſible 
way, by the various regulations enumerated 
in a former chapter of this work : and to 
crown the whole, the conſtitutional code is 
made ſubje& to ſuch a form of reviſion, that, 
in three years, reckoning from the preſent time, 
there is nothing which can prevent a legiſla- 
ture from propoſing to ſucceeding legiſlatures 
the entire ſubverſion of monarchical govern- 


ment. 
It may then be ſaid with perfect truth, that 


the diſpoſitions of the national aſſembly, ſub- 
ſequent 


hi; 
thi 
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| ſubſequent to the fourth of February, hues | 
eſſentially deſtroyed the executive power ; and 
that, had a different courſe been purſued, this 
power would have exiſted, and France enjoyed 
a conſtitution, not indeed without defects, but 
in which public order and liberty would not 
have been found at variance ; and time and 
experience would have perfected the work. 

* Meanwhile, if, as I have proved in ſo many 
different ways, executive power forms the 
key-ſtone ' of a political edifice, and if this 
power has been deſtroyed ſince the period of 
the fourth of February, inſtead of having 
been confirmed and invigorated, agreeably to 
the promiſes which were held out, it is clear 
that no inference favourable to the French 
conſtitution, ſuch as it now exiſts, ſuch as we 

have received it from the genius and munifi- 

cence of our legiſlators, can be drawn from 

his majeſty's ſpeech. The king's ſpeech on 
the fourth of February was prudently reſtrain- 

cd in its expreſſions, and by no means over- 
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ſtepped the circumſtances of the caſe. It was 
the aſſembly who wreſted it into a falſe mean- 


ing, by immediately building upon it an oath 


of adheſion to a conſtitution not yet formed ; 
and this proceeding on their part, at a time 


when the executive power was yet uncon- 


ſtructed, was yet, if I may be allowed the 


expreſſion, unſketched, ſhews, in a very ſtrik- 
ing light, the inattention of our legiſlators to 
the principles of ſocial order and the funda- 


mental laws of political government. 


I was bound, no doubt, to examine, as I 


have done, the inference which might fairly be 


drawn from the conduct of the king on the 


fourth of February; for this meaſure, how- 


ever urgent might be the reaſons that dictated 
it, had nothing in common with the accepta- 
tion of the fourteenth of February 1791. 


The circumſtances which preceded this ac- 


ceptation, that accompanied and that followed 


it, were of ſuch a nature, that no man in 
Europe wants to be told what opinion he is to 
| form 


1 

form of the moſt memorable tranſaction of 
the preſent age. Men may differ in their 
language upon the ſubject, but their ſenti- 
ments are the ſame. Not to add, that the 
freeſt aſſent on the part of the monarch could 
be regarded only as the opinion of an indivi- 
dual; and political ſubjects are of too elevated 
an order to allow us to form a judgment re- 
ſpecting them from any thing but the relation 
they bear to the intereſt of nations, and the 
ſacred principles of morality and policy. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Conduct which the ſecond National Aſſembly ought ta 
have obſerved in receiving the Conſtitution, 


TwO roads were open to the national aſ- 
ſembly at the time of commencing its legiſla- 


tive carreer; the one pointed out by wiſdom 
and moderation, the other by thoſe extravagant 
ideas which had fo conſtantly miſled the con- 
ſtituent aſſembly. It may ſeem at firſt fight, 


that in this ſecond mode there was no longer 
an opportunity left for extravagance, and that 
our firſt legiſlators had reached the goal: but 


upon a cloſer examination we ſhall perceive 
that this was not in all reſpects the caſe; and 
their ſucceſſors haſtened to add what they had 
omitted, not certainly as a reaſonable proceed- 


ing, but as the moſt conſpicuous, the moſt 


glaring 


”. Af, rH wo — op 


DS 
glaring and that which led to the loudeſt ap- 
plauſes. Goaded by jealouſy, panting after 
fame, the ſecond national aſſembly wiſhed to 
bind their foreheads with ſuch ſplendid wreaths 
as ſhould entirely obliterate the memory of 
their predeceſſors: but the laurels of the one 
will fade as ſuddenly as thoſe of the other, 
and they will both appear to poſterity with 
unadorned and naked brows #. They aimed 
at glory, and they will merely obtain a tranſi- 
ent popularity: and as they have been in- 
debted to the frivolity of the nation for their 
triumphs, ſo will they owe their fall to its 
inconſtancy. They were unable to alter their 
ſtature, but they have contrived to obtain the 
appellation of great from the multitude, whoſe 


* I do not conceive it neceſſary to cite in this place 
the exceptions which occur to me on recollecting the 
honourable character and diſtinguiſhed talents of ſeve- 

ral deputies. I ſacrifice the pleaſure I ſhould feel in 
naming them, to the ſentiment, probably too generous, 
which prevents my pointing out others of. a contrary 
_ deſcription, | | 


eyes 


1 
eyes they have covered with a double and a 
triple bandage. One ſingle action, ſupported 
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them honours infinitely more durable than the - 
fictions which ſo delight them, and which 


will prove evaneſcent like every other chimera. 
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Truth, powerful truth, whoſe empire nothing 
can ſubvert, the time will come when thou | 
wilt be avenged of all that fantaſtic celebrity, 
of all thoſe falſe reputations, which have been — 
gathered in the regions of falſehooe. 
In pointing out what ought to have been = 


the conduct of the preſent national aſſembly, 3 
my courage would fail me, were I direct to | 
my attention to all that it has done. I ſhall 
therefore confine myſelf to that moment of 1 
expectation when it received the conſtitution 
from the hands of its authors. The eager F | 
and enthuſiaſtic homage which it rendered to 

this work excited the admiration of every one; - | 
nor will I allow myſelf to cenſure with ſeve- 
rity this inſtance of its behaviour, knowing, 


as 
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as I do, better than any man, the empire of 
circumſtances and the deference we are oblized 
to pay to them. Avoiding then all particular 
_ conſiderations, I ſhall, in the diſcuſſion of the 
queſtion before me, look only to general ideas. 

It may be proper in the firſt place to call 
to the recollection of the reader, that, in an- 
other part of this work, when pointing out 
the defects of the decree relative to the reviſal 
of the conſtitution, I demonſtrated, that there 
would have been as much wiſdom in rendering 
immutable a ſmall number of articles, as there 
appear to be imprudence and folly in ſubject- 
ing the multifarious diſpoſitions, of which the 
conſtitutional code 1s compoſed, to an im prac- 
ticable mode of amendment. The preſent is 
the moment to give to my idea its proper ex- 
tent. | 

It is in my opinion impracticable, in a great 
ſtate, to ſecure the liberty of the ſubject con- 
fiſtently with the omiſſion of any of the fol- 


lowing articles. 


x. TR 


1 

1. That the repreſentatives of the nation 
ſhall have the excluſive right of making laws, 
ſubject to the ſanction of the prince; com- 
prehending under the term laws all that relates 

to the ſelection and regulation of taxes. 
2. That the repreſentatives of the nation 
ſhall have the excluſive right of | fixing the 
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amount of the public expenditure ; there be- 
ing evidently included in that right the amount 
of the military eſtabliſhment. 

3. That all articles of receipt and expen- 
diture ſhall be accounted for to certain com- 
miſſioners appointed by the repreſentatives of 
the nation. 

4. That the taxes ſhall be annually renewed 
by the repreſentative authority, excepting 

thoſe taxes which are given as ſecurity for 
the payment of the intereſt of the public debt, 
5. That all arbitrary privilege, and | power 

of diſpenſing with the laws be proſcribed; 
and that every citizen ſhall have a right to 


bring his actions civil or criminal againſt every 
| publie 


1% 2 

public officer of whoſe conduct he thinks he 
has reaſon to complain. 

6. That the military power ſhall not be 
brought into activity, within the kingdom, 
but by the previous requiſition of the civil 
officers. = 

7. That the mutiny bill, or the law for 
authoriſing the diſcipline, and of conſequence 


that gives exiſtence to the army, ſhall be an- 


nually renewed. 

3. That the preſs ſhall be free, as far as is 
compatible with the intereſts of morality and 
public tranquillity. 73-DY 

9. That the taxes ſhall be equally laid, and 


that no citizen ſhall labour under diſqualifica- | 


tion to the exerciſe of any public office. 

10. That the miniſters and public agents of 
goverment ſhall be reſponſible. 
I. That the throne ſhall be hereditary ; a 


condition indiſpenſible to prevent faction and 


to preſerve political tranquillity. 
12. That the executive power ſhall be 
3 | given 
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1 
given full and entire to the prince, together 
with every means neceſſary for its exerciſe and 
for the ſecuring public order; a proviſion ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to prevent the legiſlative 
body from engroſſing to itſelf a deſpotiſm not 
leſs dangerous than deſpotiſm in any other 
hands. | 
To theſe proviſions it would be neceſſary to 
add the moſt inviolable reſpect for the rights 
of property, did not this reſpe& conſtitute 
one of the elements of univerſal morality, 
under whatever form of government men may 
be united. 
The twelve articles I have enumerated muſt 
appear to every enlightened mind as the fun- 
damental baſis of the civil and political liber- 


ties of a nation. They ought therefore to 


have a diſtin& place aſſigned them in the con- 
ſtitutional charter, and not be confounded with 
thoſe numerous regulations ſubject to conti- 
nual diſcuſſion and alteration. 


Why has not this been done by our leg! la- 
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tors? becauſe, by ſuch a line of diſtinction, 


two truths would have become viſible, which 
it was the wiſh of the aſſembly to conceal. 
The one, that the fundamental principles 
of French liberty were all contained either in 
the letter or ſpirit of the king's declaration of 


the twenty-ſeventh of December 1788 and 


its ſubſequent explanations. 

The other, that all orders of the ſtate, 
every claſs of citizens, the firſt agitation and 
diſtruſt having ſubſided, would have acquieſced 
in theſe principles, and would probably ſtill 


give their aſſent to them were they invited to 


do ſo. 

The aſſembly had therefore a deep political 
view in confounding the fundamental articles of 
liberty with all the other details of the popu- 
lar government which it was their object to 
e ſtabliſh; ſince a way was thus provided of 


denouncing, as enemies to conſtitutional free- 


dom, all thoſe who ſhould diſapprove of any .. 


part of the new political ſyſtem. 
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Add to this, that the firſt national aſſembly 

conceived the deſign of converting into indi- 
vidual property theſe principles of liberty, 

principles univerſally admitted and dear to the 
heart of man, by mixing with them the al- 
loy of their own hyperboles and extravagance ; 
and as they never afterwards ſeparated the 
falſe jewels from the true, few other perſons 
attempted the taſk. 
Meanwhile, let us conſider what fatal con- 
ſequences reſulted from this ſtrange blending 
of incongruous articles under the general name 
of conſtitution. | | | 

They were obliged to ſuſpect the rectitude 
of the majority of theſe regulations and could 


not refuſe to ſubject them to the'teſt of ex- , 
perience. In ſo doing they could not avoid 
applying the ſame plan of reviſion to all the | 8 
conſtitutional articles without diſtinction; and b 
thus while they reſerved to the ſucceeding N 

0 legiſlators the power of correCting and im- 
1 


proving various articles, that ought never to 
be 


1 


Tar 1 


be admitted under the denomination of con- 


ſtitution, they expoſed thoſe very principles 


which form the baſis of ſocial order and the 


eſſence of public liberty to the peril of being 


open to diſcuſſion. 
In fine, as I have ſhewn in a former part 


of this work, they generated a ſyſtem of re- 


viſion ſo abſurd as fo make all improvement 


in due form impoſſible *; articles which no 


man ought to have been permitted to queſtion, 


were declared to be fluctuating de jure, and 
articles which cannot be too ſoon ſuperſeded 


| unalterable de facto. 


Can any thing I demand be more conſum- 
mately unſuitable to the nature of govern- 


ment ? 


It was immediately upon the blending of 
| theſe incongruities, upon this ſtrange com- 
bination, that the new repreſentatives of the 


nation arrived at Paris from the different parts 


by This ſubject will be found diſcuſſed at largein the 
ſixth chapter of the firſt volume. 
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ot the kingdom. The conſtitution had been 
. terminated during their journey, and they had 
no opportunity to read and contemplate calmly 
the three hundred and twenty-nine articles of 


which it is compoſed, when they ſuddenly 


met together, expreſſed their unanimous ap- 
probation of this political code, and pro- 
nounced with enthuſiaſm the oath impoſed 
upon them by their equals, by an aſſembly 
which had arrogated to itſelf the right of giv- 
ing immutable laws to F rance. 

That the whole nation ſhould have ſworn 


to ſubmit to the conſtitution decreed in 1789 
and the two ſucceeding years, to that conſti- 


tution which ſome underſtood but imperfectly, 
and others not at all, ought not to aſtoniſh us; 
ſince it may eaſily be accounted for by the 
dangers that would have been incurred by a 
contrary proceeding. Beſide, as this conſti- 
tution gave to every man the liberty of de- 
claring his ſentiments on the new ſyſtem of 


government, nothing more was neceſſary than 
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to poſſeſs a ſincere intention not to violate the 
eſtabliſhed order, to be ſure of remaining 
faithful to his engagement. But the depu- 
ties of the ſecond national aſſembly were 
in a ſituation widely different. Repreſenta- 
tives of the nation, like their predeceſſors, 
and warned by the diſorders of the kingdom 
of the defects of a conſtitution, of which 
ſome trial had been made, it was incumbent 
on them to conſider whether they ought to 


conſecrate in the moſt ſolemn manner and 


without any previous examination, the im- 


mutability of a ſyſtem of government, con- 


ſtructed during the tumultuous ſway of the 


paſſions, and evidently incompatible with 


public order, with the internal peace of France, 


with the regular action of adminiſtration, and 


with all the laws of true policy and ſound 


morality. 
Had the preſent aſſembly allowed them- 


ſelves ſufficient time to have become ſenſible 
of theſe truths, or at leaſt ſufficient time to 


have 
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have ſtudied them, before they bound them 


ſelves by a raſh oath, the following reflections 
muſt have occurred to them. 
The greateſt political misfortune is a ſocial 


ſtate without government ; and to this ſituation 


have our predeceſſors reduced France, by un- 


conſtitutionally depriving the executive power 


of the requiſite force for the accompliſhment 
of its important deſtination. | 

Another political misfortune dqually deplo- 
rable, would be a ſocial ſtate, in which by the 
ſole will of thoſe who framed it, a govern- 
ment new in all its parts, ſhould be incapable 
of modification and obliged to ſubſiſt with all 
its defects, preciſely as it was ſhaped at the 
firſt rough caſt. This, however, is what our 
predeceſſors have unintentionally effected, by 
ſubjecting the reviſal of the conſtitution to 
viſionary conditions which it is nr 
ſhould ever be complied with. 

If then our predeceſſors have ſtruck the po- 
litical organization ve France with two diſtinct 


palſies, | 
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palſies, two palſies, of which one is deſtruc- 
tive of every bleſſing, and the other of every 
hope, does it become us, repreſentatives like 
them of the nation, to accept the conſtitu- 
tional charter on the conditions they have im- 
poſed, and to ſanction and perpetuate its de- 
fects by the ſolemnity of an oath ? 

Such unqueſtionably would have been the 
reflections of the ſecond national aſſembly, 
had it been at liberty to liſten to the ſug- 
geſtions of reaſon, or had it not been itſelf 
under a kind of ſpell at fight of a conſtitution 
blindly celebrated from one extremity of the 
kingdom to the other. 

I admit that, conſidering the diſpoſition of 
the public mind when the ſecond aſſembly 
commenced its ſeſſion, it would have been 
difficult, conſiſtently with peace, to have ha- 
zarded a comment on a work accepted both by 
faith and hope; it may juſtly be doubted whe- 
ther diſtinctions enforced by the ſoundeſt rea- 


ſoning would have been favourably received: 
| | 1 3 but 
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but to conſecrate at once by an oath, the total 
annihilation of government in a kingdom like 


France, and the. impoſſibility of applying any 


legal remedy to this order of things, was 


ſurely a raſh and fatal reſolution, Such, how- 


ever, was the deplorable alternative, ſuch the 


inextricable dilemma to which the conſtitu- 


tional aſſembly reduced its ſucceſſors. It has 
involved in every poſſible perplexity a ſyſtem 
of government, which, deſtitute of ſufficient 


means for the preſervation | of public order, 


thus leaves liberty defenceleſs, and ſupplies 


freth arms to its numerous calumniators. 


There are things, however, which our firſt 


legiſlators did not enjoin the aſſembly that ſuc- 


ceeded them. They did not enjoin it to ſur- 


paſs them in exaggeration ; they did not en- 


» 0-8. 4 
join it to be more eager than themſelves in 


the purſuit of popular favour; they did not 


enjoin it to cringe and tremble more than 


themſelves before the ſavage power of the 


multitude; they did not enjoin it to ſacrifice 
| to 
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to that power a greater number of victims, 


and to accept, out of compliment to it, the 


ſervile office of the Iion g pur veyor. Laſtly, 
the firſt national aſſembly had never imagined 
that new means would be deviſed of weaken- 
ing the executive authority ; that the royal 
majeſty would be degraded till lower; that 
the monarch would at length be reduced to a 


mere phantom, to lend his name to public 


meaſures, while his power was without action, 
and his government without dignity. And 
: yet men continue to diſpute about monarchy 
and republicaniſm : How vain a controverſy ! 
Was ever democracy more unmixed than 
that at which we have already arrived? Men 
continue to diſpute about names when they 
have already in the moſt authoritative manner 
decided with reſpe& to the ſubſtance. But 
how indeed ſhould it be otherwiſe in the midſt 
of fiction, gaſconade and diſcord eternal? 
How ſhould it be etherwiſe when a garrulous 
philoſophy has uſurped the place of experi- 
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ence, a philoſophy, which, while it appears 


to ſet out from a true principle leads us inſen- 
ſibly into a path perfectly wide of our object. 


Meanwhile we proceed with ſuch haſty ſtrides 


in the route of illufion, that it cannot be but 


we ſhall ſoon be obliged to turn back, becauſe 
our road goes no farther and there is not room 
to take another ſtep, God grant that the 
kingdom of France may riſe ſuperior to all 
theſe diſorders, and be able to profit with 
energy of that moderation and wiſdom which 


muſt ſoon be ſo powerfully ſuggeſted to her! 
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I N taking a review of the various reflections 
contained in the preſent work, I do not de- 
ſpair, more deeply inveſtigated and better en- 

forced by other friends of reaſon, of their 

f contributing to deter the nations of Europe 
from embracing a government ſimilar to that 
of which the legiſlators of France have tranſ- 
mitted to the univerſe the fantaſtic model, 
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We might, perhaps, allow ourſelves to conſi- 
der this government as an amuſement of the 
mind, as a work. of the imagination, had it 
not led to the moſt fatal conſequences, had it 
not been productive of the moſt melancholy 
eyents. We might regard that innumerable 
multitude of commanders whom nobody obeys, 


of- 
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of ſovereigns who excite no reſpect, of friends 


and brothers between whom there prevails 


no underſtanding, no harmony, in the ſimple 


light of a curious phenomenon, if, amidſt the 
general diſſolution that has taken place, we 


had not ſeen vanity, in every ſhape, erect its 


head, and, ſtriving for the maſtery, transform 
itſelf into the moſt devouring paſſions; we 
had not ſeen envy, hatred, malignity, and all 


the ferocious attributes of ſavages diſplay 
themſelves; we had not ſeen in particular a 


conſtitution make its appearance, a conſtitu- 


tion, the parent of anarchy, and which, ſub- 


ſtituting ſyſtematical ideas in the room of the 
common principles of ſocial order, has looſen- 
ed every tie, of which the nature of man has 
ſo long atteſted the importance and neceſſity. 
No conſtitution has ever excited ſo many diſ- 
orders! No conſtitution has ever occaſioned 
ſo many tears ! Adopt it then, adopt it with- 
out change or modification, ye nations of the 
carth, who may be indifferent to the mainte- 

5 te nance 


Its 
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tenance of public tranquillity ; ; Who can look 
with calmneſs on the confuſion of all autho- 
rity, the progreſſive deſpotiſm of a tumultu- 
ous aſſembly, and the degradation of the power 
deſtined to watch over the obſervance of the 
laws, Adopt it, you who wiſh to bend your 
neck to the yoke of the multitude, who are 


deſirous of having its ſervants for your maſters, 


its flatterers for your tyrants. Adopt it, if 


you are weary of cheriſhing goodneſs, com- 
paſſion, charity, mercy, and all the virtues 
which embelliſh and dignify human nature. 


Adopt it, If 4 yo arè deſirous that the philoſo- 


phy of the preſent day ſhould triumphantly 
eſtabliſh itſelf on the ruins of religion. Fi- 
| nally, adopt it, give the preference to this 
conſtitution, if calm reaſon, manly indepen- 
dence, liberty without oſtentation, and mora- 
ity in all its vigour, 1 which appear to be the 
fruits of the Engliſh government, do not in- 
ſpire you with greater veneration than our 
complex ideas, or ende principles, our 
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factitious ſentiments, and all thoſe ſpontane- 
ous productions of a ſyſtematical legiſlation 
and a government devoid of every tie and 
connection. 

The greateſt attraction poſſeſſed by the 
new conſtitution, conſiſts in its inexhauſtible 
fund of gratifications adapted to each man's 
vanity ; the general banquet that is prepared, 
to which eyery claſs of arrogance and oſten- 
tation has a card of invitation. But to all this 
there is one ſhort anſwer: which is the pur 
0 poſe of the ſocial ſyſtem, to govern ill, or be 
governed well? The thing moſt requilite is 
that we ſhould be all conſcious of liberty, and 
that we ſhould all partake of peace, order and 
ſecurity : but peace, order and ſecurity are 
committed to perpetual riſk by that political | 
_ anarchy to which our legiſlators have given 
the name of conſtitution. The great traits of 
this anarchy are known to all the world ; but 
its innumerable details are ſo carefully diſguiſ- 


ed, that few men have formed a proper idea 
5 5 of 
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of them. All France is at preſent divided 
into two claſſes, the oppreſſors and the op- 
preſſed; and no man poſſeſſes a ſecure tran- 
quillity. Travel through the kingdom in all 
directions, or enquire of thoſe who have: if 
your informers be men of veracity, they will 
tell you, that, down even to the moſt petty 
| municipalities, you muſt not look to the law 
for protection, but to certain perſons in power. 
Violence againſt property, reſtraint upon per- 
ſonal liberty, are decreed in the market places 
of each. Were the examples leſs numerous, 
the terror they excite would not be diminiſh- 
ed; for the conſtitution of man is not like the 
conſtitution of matter: Man is free, but 
matter is capable of the calculations of expe- 
rience, and to the revolutions of the univerſe 
we can commonly ſay, thus. far ſhall they go 
and no farther. It is true we do not take our 
| ſeat in the councils where the elements hold 
their ſtormy debate ; nor where the flames of 
Etna and Veſuvius arm themſelves in ſub- 
terraneous 
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terraneous caverns for future devaſtation: but 


we are able to diſcover, by long obſervation, f 
the limits which even the fury of their burn- 1 
ing lavas reſpect. Trees are planted, cottages 1 


are erected in ſecurity almoſt upon the line 
where their violence ceaſes. It is not thus 
with man; and above all it is not thus with 


the exceſſes that flow from a bad ſyſtem of 2 
government. They regenerate themſelves in ar 
every dire Ron they have no determined cir- "—M 
cumference ; the moment, the day, in which al 
their fury ſhall burſt forth, cannot be predict- Pe 

| ed; we are always in terror, always in alarm, tu 

| and the tyrannous exertions of to-day, can by ſo 

| no means aſſure us that the rant will ſleep ton an 

| morrow. | ... 

I will explain myſelf withous: W OI I fit 

ſhall perhaps be pardoned, for if frankneſs w] 

can be ever in eſtimation, it is at the moment eV 
| that we are all periſhing the victims of hypo- wh 
WO crify and ſelfiſhneſs. Add to this, that Ido ſin 
| | WI. 


not adopt any political opinion as a party man ; 
I ſpeak 


C 
I ſpeak only from that pure and untainted af- 


fection with which I have long loved and ſtill 
love France. I have united myſelf to her de- 


tiny, and I feel in the utmoſt degree depreſſed 


by her misfortunes. | 

It is no longer time to conceal a truth that 
a ſmall number of ſages foretold long ſince, 
and that experience is every day confirm- 
ing in the moſt tremendous manner. The 
conſtitution of France is a bad conſtitution ; 
and it is in vain, that, out of reſpect for the 
perſons or genius of its authors, we perpe- 
tually ſtruggle againſt the oppoſition of rea- 
ſon, that hallowed repreſentative of nature 


and of God, and which the potency of man 


cannot long keep at bay. It will be impoſ- 
ſible to maintain a political conſtitution „ in 
which executive power is forgotten, in which 
every legitimate authority is at variance, in 
which the people alone can preſerve their 
ſway, can increaſe it every day and exerciſe it 
with the moſt formidable tyranny. It will 
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be impoſlible to maintain a "conſtitution, in 
which public order is left defenceleſs, when 
ſurrounded by ſuch numerous enemies. It 
will be impoſſible to maintain a conſtitution, 
in which the deputies of the legiſlative body, 
diſpenſed from giving proof of their poſſeſſing 
any property, are in a great meaſure, and ere 
long perhaps will be completely, falſe repre- 
ſentatives of the intereſts of France. It will 


be impoſſible to maintain a conſtitution, in 
which all power will neceſſarily be concen- 
tred in an aſſembly, obliged to bend to the 
will of certain favourites of the multitude. 
It will be impoſſible to maintain, it will be 
impoſſible to continue attached to an order of 


things, in which illuſion will have its utility, 


calumny its triumphs, hatred its gratification, mo 
and ambition every deſcription of vice for its jeſt 
ſatellites. It will be impoſſible to maintain a gat 
conſtitution in which puniſhments muſt form nio! 
the principal, and perhaps only reſource of out 
adminiſtration ; a conſtitution, in which the an « 
ſcience "A 


0 
ſcience of government is reduced to two prin- 
ciples, that every man may believe himſelf 
competent to the taſk, and rudeneſs and inſo- 
lence are in perpetual honour, that all may 
ſuppoſe themſelves capable of fortitude and 
energy : a conſtitution to which there is no 
other way of gaining partiſans than that of 
continual proſcription ; a conſtitution which, 
inſtead of being the centre of a happineſs ge- 
nerally felt or generally hoped, appears to be 
the rendezvous of the Fates and Furies; a con- 
ſtitution, which, by the infinite multiplication 
of paſſions and pretenſions, keeps up in France 
ſo dreadful an agitation, that it is impoſſible - 
to move without incurring ſome diſaſter. | 
In fine, it will be impoſſible to maintain a 
monarchical government, in Which the ma- 
jeſty of the throne is guarded by no prero- 
gatives, by no intermediary rank, by no opi- 
nion calculated to preſerve that reſpect with- 
out which royal authority is nothing more than 
an empty title. 
Such are the facts, which, in the courſe of 
Vou. 1. 38 the 
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the preſent work, I conceive myſelf. to have 


demonſtrated. I have further proved, and 


this is the principal ſource of my deſpair, that 


the conſtitutional means which have been de- 


viſed, for the purpoſe of altering ſs defective a 


ſyſtem of politics, are totally chimerical. 


Theſe are, no doubt, unpleaſant and melan- 
choly truths, but the longer we divert our at- 
tention from them, the more will the confu- 
fon increaſe, the greater time ſhall we allow 


for advancing to the laſt extremity, and the 


oftener ſhall we be expoſed to founder againſt 
thoſe numerous rocks which lie in the way. 


| To fave ourſelves it is neceſſary to oppoſe a 


vaſt maſs of opinions to the errors and agita- 
tions which prevail ; and this force mult be 
made to act in a manner diametrically the re- 
verſe of the impulſe which is given to the 


public mind, by thoſe who wiſh to arrive at a 


republic by means of anarchy, or at anarchy 
by means of a republic : for if, in departing 


from the conſtitution as framed by our firſt 


legiſlators, : as many ſteps had been made to- 
| wards 


1 
wards a regular government, as the ſecond aſ- 
ſembly have taken towards democracy, we 
ſhould at preſent have been at no great diſtance 
from the end that ought to have been kept in 
view. 

This end, in my opinion, and I ſhall never 
be afraid to avow it, is a government reſem- 
bling, as far as the nature of things will ad- 
mit, the government of England; a gov&n- 
ment acknowledged by all Europe to be free 
and happy, and the reputation of which the 
ſubtle arguments of our upſtart politicians 
will never be able to deſtroy. - Let all the 
principles of liberty, civil and political, be 
preſerved ; let them receive even additional 
force : but, for the ſake of public order, for 
the regular activity of adminiſtration, for the 
agreement and union of the different powers, 


for the external conſideration and internal 
tranquillity of the kingdom, for the greater 
ſecurity of freedom itſelf, let the executive 
authority be inveſted with the neceſſary dig- 
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nity and vigour. Let a fecond houſe of le- 
giſlature be eſtabliſhed, the ſuffrage of which 


wilt enhance the reſpect due to the laws, the 
political dignity of which will ſerve as an in- 
tervening ſtep between the monarch and the 


nation, and thus become a fapport to the ma- 


jeſty of the throne. In fine, let the deputies 
| 1 Ki legiſlative body be required to poſſeſs a 


certain degree of property, that they may be 
connected with the ſtate by every ſort of tie. 
Theſe are the eſſential points in favour of 
which it is to be wiſhed that opinions would 
unite ;. ſince otherwiſe the French govern- 
ment will degenerate into a tumultuous de- 
mocracy, in the midſt of which there will be 
no other harmony but what will be derived 
from the deſpotiſm of thoſe tyrants whom the 
blind partiality of the multitude will give to 
rule over us. | 
I am aware of the difficulties attending ſuch 
an aſſociation, in the preſent diſpoſition of the 
public mind; but as the conſtitution cannot 
| © remain 
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remain in its preſent form, as a republic of 


twenty-fix millions of men is a chimerical idea, 


as the re-eſtabliſhment of the old ſyſtem is out 


of the queſtion, and as the kingdom of 
France cannot diſappear from the face of the 
globe, let us hence arm ourſelves with freſh 
courage-to encounter every difliculty, however 
formidable may be its appearance. 
The principal obſtacles would eaſily be re- 
Abobd, if men ſeriouſly attached themſelves 
to their removal, and if public intereſt were 
not conſtantly ſacrificed to private views. To 
theſe private views I will then now addreſs 
myſelf; and this taſk completed my work is 
done. And in the firſt place I ſhall not fear 
to addreſs myſelf to the men, above all others 
the moſt difficult to perſuade, thoſe whoſe at- 
tention is perpetually directed to one object, a 
republic, a republic coſt what it will. Every 
day they make ſome ftep towards this end, at 
the fame time declaring that they have given 
. all deſire to attain it. Speaking of theſe 
— men 
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men in general, I may fay, that they have as 


much underſtanding as it is poſſible to have 


without morality. They are perfectly ac- 


quainted with the game they have to play, and 
the ſincere and bona fide conſtitutionaliſts are 
the inſtruments of their conſpiracy. Theſe 
laſt maintain with blind enthuſiaſm and with 


unremitted conſtancy the defects of the con- 
ſtitution in full vigour ; theſe defects annihi- 


late the reſpectability of government, render its 


adminiſtration imbecil and impotent, and the 
more they are maintained, the more reaſon 


have the republicans to promiſe themſelves 


ſucceſs. Thus having for the perpetual bur- 


thenof their ſong, the conſtitution, the whole 


« conſtitution, nothing but the conſtitution,” the 


democracy advances with flying colburs. Their 


coadjutors, who are more ſincere in this 


profeſſion, will one day regret, at leiſure, 
the. miſchief they have promoted; they 


will ſee the plots which their inactivity 


has for warded, and which they have them- 
28 ſelyes 


. 
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ſelves leaft ſuſpected; their lamentatations L 
-uttered when the evil ſhall be without remedy, 
may reaſonably be anſwered, like the graſs- 
hopper in the fable: 
Lou complain of the inclemency of the 
„ winter, what did you do in the ſummer and 


tc autumn? 
Let us proceed to conſider a the 8 


culation of the republicans themſelves equals | 


. In ingeniouſneſs and profundity the nien they 
entertain of it. 

Men are miſled reſpecting their intereſts by 
the very ſpirit they are obliged to aſſume for 
the completion of their views. Thus during 
a revolution, the intrigues and contrivance by 
which it is to be effected ſo occupy their 
thoughts, that they never have leiſure to exa- 
mine whether, if the object of their withes 
were obtained, the reſult would indemnify 
them for the efforts of the purſuit. Thus the 
artful democrats of the, preſent hour meditate 


with tranſport in their ſecret committees, the 
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ſtratagem of making uſe of the conſtitu- 


tionaliſts themſelves, the better to arrive at a 


republic. They leave them the name of King 
with which to entertain thamſelves, till the fit 


moment ſhall arrive to take from them their 


laſt bawble. They admire the depth of their 


policy in inſpiring alarm into the Paxiſians, 


and through them into their provincial imita- 


tors, ſometimes by a fable artfully contrived, 


and ſometimes by an impudent lie deſtitute of 
all ſhadow of probablity. They admire the 
greatneſs of their generalſhip in cauſing to 


| file off from time to time, through the midft 
of the national afſembly, irregular bodies of 
men, armed with pikes and pitch- forks; and 


they amuſe themſelves during the ceremony 
with watching the blank and down-caſt looks 
with which the ſcrupulous friends of the con- 


ſtitution behold it. But enough of the va- 


rious amuſements that the republicans, Quakers 


; and Jacobins, who new rule the helm, Pro- 
eure to themſelves in the preſent hour 31 3 


H 

ceed to tranſport them by an abrupt tranſition 
to the completion of all their wiſhes, the 
eſtabliſhment of a pure and unmixed republic: 
What will be the harveſt they will then reap 
from their indefatigable labours? Firſt, many 
of them, aſtoniſhed at the progreſs they thall 
have made, will yet be a little mortified at 
finding that they were never properly in the 
ſecret. But this is a trifle : their leaders will 
declaim to them upon the treacherous conduct 
of the court, the dangerous conſpiracies of the 
conſtitutionaliſts, the conſpiracies till more 
dangerous of neutral men, and the wonderful 
diſcoveries of the committee of ſafety ; and 
they will yield a ready aſſent to theſe repreſen- 
tations, if it were only that they might not 
look like dupes. The great difficulty will be 
when the legiſlative and executive authority 
ſhall be united in the fame hands, in the hands 
of the claſs of fimple citizens, all equal to 
each other, and who come freſh from their 
* canvaſſings to the exerciſe of their 

I ephemeron 
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ephemeron functions. The magic of authority 


will now be annihilated; and, in the midſt of an 
immenſe population, this will ſo far antiquate 


all ideas of reſpect, that obedience will be an 
affair of mere accident, a kind of fortunate 
ticket, for which the multitude of magiſtrates 


and legiſlators will ſcramble among themſelves. 


The great difficulty above all will be, when 
every ſpecies of power, being united in the 
ſame point, there will no longer be two 
branches of government to divide the public 
attention. The repreſentatives of the people 
will have immediately to account to the peo- 
ple; and they will not be able, as now, to get 
rid of complaints by throwing all the blame 


upon the executive government and talking of 


the battles they have to fight. F or a little 


while indeed, they will ſtill appeaſe their hun- 


gry conſtituents with exaggerated praiſe; with 
deſcribing to them the majeſty with which 
they have riſen {uperior to every obſtacle ; 


with telling them, that the univerſe contem-- 


plates, 


( 39 J 
plates, the univerſe admires them. They will 
. graciouſly conſult the people before they ven- 
ture finally to determine on any meaſure; and 
they will probably throw out a bait to the 
moſt impatient, by giving them more houſes 
to ſtrip. and more foreſts to fell, and by ex- 
tending all the honours that are due to pro- 
perty, to thoſe who are altogether deſtitute of 
property. But there are bounds [to ſuch dif. 
tributions, there is a termination to fortunes 
diviſible by the law of the ſtrongeſt, there is a 
termination alſo to promiſes and hopes : for the 
nature of things is deaf and dumb, and is not 
to be wrought upon by the language of hypo- 
criſy. It will therefore ſooner or later be diſ- 
covered, that it is impoſſible to beſtow on 
twenty-ſix millions of ſovereigns a lot pro- 
portioned to their dignity and pretenſions and 
when the majority ſhall remark, that their 
condition is not meliorated, when they ſhall 
perceive that the rain ſtill penetrates, the wind 
ſtill whiſtles through their habitations, that 
: the 
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che price of bread and the wages of induſtry 


are not at their control, they will then diſco- 


ver that they have been impoſed upon, they 


will incline their ear to new ſeductions, and 
cheir laſt friends, their laſt champions will 


find, like the preceding ones, their authority 

Let them then once more examine their 
perſonal intereſt, before they ſacrifice to it the 
Intereſt of their country, before they take 


another ſtep towards abſolute democracy. It is 
the completion of their wiſhes that will prove 


the termination of their power ; and their ſole 
ſatisfaction will be the horrid ſpectacle of a 
diſtracted ſtate, and a great kingdom complete- 


ly overthrown. Let them at length come forth 
from the cloud behind which they have conceal- - 


ed themſelves; and if they believe from their 


hearts, that a republic forming a ſingle body, 


or a federal republic, or a republic with the 


vain name of king, or any other form of go- 
vernment compoſed of the three preceding 


ones, 
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ones, be calculated for France, let them ſob 


mit their ideas to the nation, and explain 


themſelves openly. It is inexcuſable, it is. 
highly criminal, to advance towards an object, 
which they carefully diſſemble, by means 
which they dare not avow, means which daily 


and honrly weaken the pillars deſtined to ſup- 


port the ſocial edifice. It is ſtill more repre- 
henſible to invite to this deſtructive operation 
a number of men who, though miſtaken, are 
ſincere in their ſentiments, a numerous body 
of worthy citizens, in whoſe minds a conti- 


nual alarm. is kept up, and who, while they 
fancy themſelves collected to quell civil tu- 


mults, are harneſſed to the car of certain am- 
bitious leaders, and made the inſtruments of 
the baſeſt intrigue. They will be the firſt to 


call you to a reckoning, for the illuſions by 


which they have been ruined ; they will be 
the firſt to load you with reproaches when the 
truth, the melancholy truth, can no longer 
be concealed. You may ſtill attempt to go- 
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vern them, ſtill attempt to keep them in a ſtate 


of fermentation; but there will no longer be 
any authority to expoſe to ſuſſ picion, no longer 
any miniſters to calumniate, and your moſt 
powerful reſources will thus be cut off. Then 


all eyes will be turned upon you, and it will 


be aſked, are theſe the men whom we ſuffer 


to ſway the ſceptre of France ?- The nation 


will then awake to dignificd feelings, and thoſe 


who in the moment of faction, have appeared 


conſpicuous, will fink into oblivion. I can 


diſtinguiſh their little bark, which the furious 


waves lift, at intervals, almoſt to the ſkies ; 
but it will eſcape my view, when, the ocean 


being appeaſed, I have no other mode of diſ- 


covering it, but by its form and its height. 
Madmen then as you are, what are your 
hopes? you obſerve that the claſs of the peo- 
ple the leaſt enlightened, always credulous, al- 
ways open to ſuſpicion, are the moſt docile 


to your inſpirations ; and you govern their 


thoughts and direct their opinions by every ar- 


tifice 


„ 
tifice in your power. You weakly imagine 
that, havin g once agitated the multitude, you 
can lead it as you pleaſe : but dread the fatal 
effects that may reſult to yourſelves from your 
blind confidence, dread leſt, in the general de- 
ſtruction, you, as well as we, ſhould be buried 
under the ruins of an edifice, of which it has 
been your endeayour to looſen and diſunite all 


the parts. 
Be aſſured alſo, you, whom momentary trĩ- 
umphs lead on from project to project, from 
one degree of temerity to another, that, ſhould | 
| your perfidious manceuyres , or your continued 
outrages, ſubdue the conſtancy and weary the 
life of the auguſt chief of the ſtate, ſhould his 
heart fink under ſo many hardſhips, fo great 
injuſtice and ingratitude, you would ſhortly 
ſee every ſpecies of indignation ſpring up 
againſt his perſecutors. Then, but too late, 
would his misfortunes, his virtues, and his 
benefits, ſtrike with redoubled force on .the 
feelings of a nation, too long habituated to 
t com- 
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compaſſion and generoſity ever to be totally 
| toft to theſe qualities: Then will you ſee 
their old ſentiments revive, burſt out with 
double force, and they will hate your ma- 
chinations in propor tion as they become 
fenfible to virtue. 

It is a hazardous undertaking to with to carry 
a political innovation to its fartheſt extreme. 


Tt is a fingular undertaking to think of execut- 


ing fuch an innovation with no injury to ex- 
cite us, with no irritated feeling to carry us 
forward: we act, if I may fo expreſs my- 
ſelf, with the paſſions of the underſtanding 
and not of the heart ; poſterity will look in 
yain in our ſtory for the principles by which 


we were excited, and they will learn that the 


moſt dangerous of all paſſions are thoſe of 
which I ſpeak, paſſions which are exaggerated 
by their ſubjects beyond all bounds of mode- 
ration, with the hope of rendering them ſimi- 
hr to the emotions of ſentiment and burſts of 
the ſoul. 


- This - 


E 
This misfortune would never have happened 
to us, if the firſt legiſlators of France had in- 
ſtituted a government that ſhould have ſtood a 
chance to live by the reaſonable balance of its 


parts. But in our conſtitution all is diſcord, 
violence on one ſide, and impotence on 


another. Its ſtructure is upon ſo large and 
looſe a ſcale, that it is ready at every moment 


to fall in pieces. The ramparts of this our 
fortteſs are crowded with fanatical dupes and 
philoſophical inquiſitors, and men of prudence 
and moderation, the ſtanding ' militia of mo- 
ral truth, keep far aloof from the deſtructive 
ſcene. | 
You then „who admire this conſtitution, add 
to it what is neceſſary to render it durable, or 
it will ſhortly periſh in your hands. How is 
it you perceive not, that, with a little addreſs, 


with the ſlighteſt miſconſtruction, it may be 


converted either into a government without 
action, or into a diſorderly republic ? It is then 
in the name of liberty, in the game of that 
Vor. II. A a bleſſing 
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bleſſing ſo ineſtimable when confined within 
proper limits, that all Europe ſolicits you to 
refle upon, to adopt thoſe principles, of 
which experience and political philoſophy 
have conſecrated the reaſonableneſs and utility. 
And you alſo ought to lend your aſſiſtance 
to this rational and well- conceived ſyſtem, you | 
who appear to with only for the pure and un- 
qualified return of the ancient government. 
Ts it poſſible you ſhould be fo blind as to ima- 
gine that the ſentiments and opinions of your 
countrymen can ever totally go back to the 
point from which they commenced. You 
have doubtleſs been led to this confidence by 
the diſorders of the kingdom, by the miſchiefs 


to be aſcribed to a ſyſtematical exaggeration ”— 

of the principles of liberty : but are you not \ 

afraid that you ſhould ſupport this exaggeration 1 

by oppoſing to it your own? How ſuppoſe 9 

that a government which has long forfeited 

the public eſtimation, and loſt all its influence e 

8 and conſideration, from the maniſold errors of y 


A e- 


1 
a ſucceſſion of miniſters whoſe arbitrary au- 
thority it ſupported, and from the irreſiſtible 
effect of the progreſs of knowledge; how 
ſuppoſe that ſuch a government ſhould return 


to life, and be able to maintain itſelf, when all 


its. abuſes, formerly ſeen only in a general 


light, have been ſeverally diſcuſſed; when all 
its abuſes, heretofore inveſtigated only in books, 
or in the converſations of enlightened men, 


have been unveiled in the preſence of the 


whole aſſembled nation, and form, as it were, 
the creed and familiar catechiſm of the inha- 
bitants of France ? Beſide, to reſtore the an- 
cient government of the kingdom you muſt 
do more than reftore it. A deſpotiſm of 


twenty years, to commence from your fa- 
vourite counter revolution, and the moſt un- 
ſparing tyranny, would ſcarcely be enough to 
bring the project to bear. In vain then do - 
you flatter yourſelves with its practicability, 


even with all the forces of Europe to ſupport 


you. To conquer a people is one thing; to 


. defeat 
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defeat the es of reaſon, hourly renewed, 
and the energies and deſires of a great nation, 
is another, It is unworthy of you then to 


take counſel of reſentment, were it ever ſo 


Juſt, in a political criſis of the moſt unpa- 


ralelled nature, in an immenſe revolution that 

at every ſtep expands new powers 1 fills 

a wider circumference. 5 
There are periods in the life of nations 
when it becomes indiſ penfible to confider their 


intereſt in a general manner, detaching our- 


ſelves, by an effort of mind, from the ow : 


vailing paſſions of the moment. 


J invite thoſe who are defirous of e 


this, to reflect on the following pr ions. 
- The ancient government of France united 
all the requifite means for the maintenance of 


the laws of property, of order and liberty, but 


it contained alfo the power of infringing them. 
Without expoſing itſelf to the danger of im- 


portunate reclamation, with an arret of coun- 


eil it could reduce the intereſt of loans or de- 


18 
lay their reimburſement; with a bed of juſ- 
tice augment or perpetuate taxes; and with a 
lettre de cachet impriſon whatever citizen it 
pleaſed. 

The authority of the national aſfebly, that 
fingular and unexampled authority eſtabliſhed 
by the new conſtitution, has alſo the faculty of 
infringing on the laws of property,. order and 

berty; but it poſſeſſes not, like the preced- 
ing governmens, the requifite aſcendency for 
ſubjecting the nation to the obedience of thoſe 
laws. Frequently a decree voted at the i in- 
ſlance of a man devoid of honour and with- | 
out property, brings to our recollection the old 
arrets of council againſt property, and lettres de 
cachet againſt perſons; and yet wearenot on this 
account leſs ſubje& to the arbitrary will of. 
the departments, diſtricts and municipalities, 
nor more ſecure againſt all the calumnies 
of the evil-minded and all the outrages of 
the multitude. 

A * government then would be that 

Aa 3 which 
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which ſhould be able, by its conſtitution, to 
protect the laws of property, liberty and or- 
der, without poſſeſſing at the ſame time with- 
in itſelf the power of violating them: and of 
this perfection, in my opinion, we have an 
example in the political conſtitution of Eng- 
land. og 
Surely then every man of ſenſe, every real 
friend to the happineſs of the human race, 
may be allowed to do homage to this govern- 
ment and ardently pray that it may ſerve as a 
model to the legiſlators of nations. Ah! had 
this government been beſtowed on France, 
had we adopted a ſyſtem at all ſimilar to it, we 
ſhould have enjoyed a better, a more genuine 
freedom, than that of which we ſo thoughtleſs- 
ly boaſt. Tranquillity alſo would have pre- 
vailed and public order been maintained; the 
moral duties, far from loſing ground, would have 
been perfected, and we ſhould at this moment 
have been an object of affection and admira- 
tion to all Europe. Alas! we ſhould have 
: | been 
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been too happy. Struck to the ſoul with the 
melancholy regret, I feel ready to ſcatter my 
reproaches upon all the parties. that have 
counteracted this event, but I have not the 
courage to reproach any party except that 
which is crowned with ſucceſs. | 

I well recollect, that, towards the cloſe of 
my adminiſtration, and for the purpoſe of 
precipitating that cloſe, it was cuſtomary to 
ſay, that I was the conſtant obſtacle to the 
| completing the conftitution ; and that I was 
unable to raiſe my ſentiments to the generous 
expanſiveneſs of thoſe of our legiſlators. I 
have now ſhewn, without bringing into queſ- 
tion my prudence or my imbecility, that, in 
this lofty atmoſphere, the air is very unhealthy, 
and that it is deeply to be regretted for France 
that ſhe was not contented to ſtay in the 
middle region. Ever did I liſten with pity to 
the pompous diſcourſes of theſe declaimers : 
more than once, while I contemplated their 
proud inebriation, more than once when I 
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ſtood in the midſt of their aſſembly and ſaw 


their blind and unreflecting confidence, I pic- 
tured to my imagination the fatal hand record- 


ed by the prophet Daniel, which once terri- 


fied an eaſtern deſpot upon his throne: © Thou 
e at. * in the balance and art found 
'* wanting.“ | 

Doubtleſs it was my wiſh to reſtrain | our 


firſt legiſlators in the rapid progreſs of their 


exceſſes: gladly would I have erected the 
ſtandard of reaſon, and exhibited wiſdom in 
the moſt lively colours, in order to rally round 


theſe two guides thoſe who ſo frequently de- 


ſerted their cauſe : gladly would I have done 
this, for the ſake of the tranquillity and hap- 
pineſs of France and for my own glory. But 


let us not dwell upon the paſt; it is a period 


that is for ever loſt to us; it is ſunk in eternal 
night, and our eyes which revert towards it, 
our regrets which ſo often wiſh to call it back, 


are no longer able to reach it. Think on this 


incxorable truth, you who have the diſpoſal of 
the 
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the preſent moment, and who are anxious 

that it ſhould contribute excluſively to your 
own renown. You artfully conceal from ug 
the final object you have in view; but of this 
we are certain that when, within the king- 
dom, the reſpect due to government ſhall be 
deſtroyed, and without, all the ſovereigns of 
Europe inſulted and provoked, with every 
ſpecies of war will be introduced, every ſpe- 
cies of confuſion. It is impoſſible to obſerve 
without regret how a whole nation ſuffers it- 
ſelf to be miſled by declamation, ſuffers itſelf 
to be governed by a ſmall number of men 
aſtoniſhed themſelves at their omnipotence. 
It is impoſſible to obſerve without anguiſh ſo 
many brave men, ſo many virtuous citizens, 
vie with each other in abandoning, ſome their 
parents, others their wives and children, to 
defend, at the riſk of their lives, not a liberty 
founded on general principles, not a liberty 
which has attracted the reſpect of all the na- 
tions of Europe, but a ſpeculative liberty, 
7 defined 
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and conſecrated by certain metaphyſical pon- 
ttiffa, and calculated more than deſpotiſm itſelf 
_ terrify every man of prudence and modera- 
on. 


who celebrate it without having any confidence 

in it; you, who employ it as a ſtalking horſe 
to your ardent ambition; you, who heſitate not 
to offer as a ſacrifice to the ſhrine of this idol, 
the repoſe and happineſs of the preſent gene- 
ration; you, who would obliterate for its ſake 
humanity and juſtice, every ſentiment and 
every virtue honourable to human nature. 


Retire then from its altars, if you are defirous 


that we ſhould love it: for all the ſerpents of 


the furies hiſs around your heads; we ſhudder 


at your aſpect, and your hypocritical adoration 
petrifies us with horror. Ah! who will fave 
us from the abyſs into which we are fallen * 
Will the only power that perhaps has the 


means, render us this ſervice ? will ſhe endea- 


your to arreſt in their courſe the projects of 
that 


. You well know what this liberty is, you 


„ 
that formidable league which menaces our 
country, and at the ſame: time attempt to re- 
ſtore us to our ſenſes and reaſon? A vulgar and 
ſhort-ſighted policy would no doubt diate to 
that power to leave us to ourſelves, and to 
take no intereſt either in our external quarrels, 
or out inteſtine diviſions : but a moral and en- 
lightened policy would give perhaps a very 
different counſel. Liſten then to her voice, 
ye generous Engliſh, liſten to the voice of this 
policy in preference to every other. Let one 
and the ſame age, adding new luſtre to your 
deſtiny, aggrandize you in the eyes of poſte- 
| rity by three of the moſt brilliant public acts 
: that can do honour to a people : 
| By a diſtinguiſhed act of national gratitude, 
in reſolving upon an immenſe ſacrifice, for the 
pur poſe of indemnifying thoſe numerous loy- 
aliſts, whoſe fidelity to you had occaſioned 
them the loſs of their whole fortune. This 
have yoy already done. . 
Buy a diſtinguiſhed act of humanity, in pro- 
: hibiting 
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hibiting an impious commerce fo long main- 
tained by European avarice. This have you 
already done. | 

By a diſtinguiſhed at of eee 
giving peace to your ancient rivals, and point - 
ing out to them the road to happineſs. This 
alſo you will perhaps do. 
In this conduct you would find your true 


intereſt: it cannot be indifferent to you either, 


on the one hand, to have among your neareſt 
neigbours a ſeed- plot of anarchy and political 
libertiniſm, or, on the other, to ſee re- eſta- 
bliſhed the old goverment, which has ſo long 
diſquieted you. But I will not preſent to you 


a perſonal motive, at a time when ſo much 


better motives offer themſelves and conduce 


to give to the defired interference the majeſty 


and impreſſiveneſs that would be neceflary. 
It ſeems as if the character of the human 
| Tpecies would be redeemed from the diſhonour 
in which our atrocities have involved it, if 
another nation, trul y philoſophical, ſhould 

| ſuc- 
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ſucceſsfully undertake to lead us back to juſt 


ideas and reaſonable ſentiments. But alas! 


the eagerneſs of my wiſhes miſleads me. Our 
regeneration ought to be our own work : and 
France, I well know, contains in her boſom 
a ſufficient number of ſagacious minds to pro- 
miſe her every advantage, if theſe minds were 

not donbtful, dejected, and if we did not find 
them embarraſſed with their ſituation, mix- 


ing with the audacious and the violent, as if 


to hide from themſelves their real weakneſs. 
Ah ! reſume at length ſome degree of cou- 


rage, and aſk whither it is that you ſuffer your= 


| ſelves to be led. Call to your remembrance that 
the firſt characteriſtic of freedom is indepen- 
dence of thought, and that of all humiliations 
the moſt difficult to ſupport is that of being 
governed by men whom we deſpiſe. Above 


all enliſt not in the ſervice of opinions which 


you condemn, and at leaſt continue ſincere in 
your actions, though prudence will not per- 

mit you to be frank and open in your lan- 
1 guage. 


a1 

guage. What a period is that in which we 
live! What a ſpectacle preſents itſelf on every 
fide to our regards! Never did there exiſt ſo 
wild an aſſemblage of artificial ideas and ex- 


travagant opinions. Thoſe ideas and opinions 
gravitate towards each other and form a league 


to produce our ruin. O Reaſon, heaven- born 
Reaſon, image of the ſupreme intelligence 


which created the world, never will I forſake 
thy altars; but, to continue faithful to thee, 
will diſdain alike the hatred of ſome, the in- 
gratitude of others, and the injuſtice of all ! 
O Reaſon, whoſe empire is ſo congenial and 
ſo pleaſing to ſouls of feeling and hearts of 
true elevation ; Reaſon, celeſtial Reaſon, our 
guide and ſupport in the labyrinth, of life, 
alas ! whither wilt thou fly in this ſeaſon of 


diſeord and maddening fury? The oppreſſors | 


will have nothing to ſay to thee, and thou art 
rejected by the oppreſſed. Come then, ſince 
the world abandons thee, to inhabit the retreat 
of the ſage; dwell there protected by his vi- 
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L 
gllance, and honoured by the expreſſive ſi- 
lence of his worſhip. One day thou wilt 
appear again attired in all thy ancient glory, 
while impoſition and deceit ſhall vaniſh into 
nothing. At that period perhaps I ſhall be no 
more; yet permit the ſhade of thy departed 
advocate to attend upon thy triumph, and in 
the mean time ſuffer my name, tarniſhed as 
it is with calumny, to preſerve its place hum- 


bly inſcribed at the foot of thy ſtatue 


LT 


NOTE by way of Appendix, 


The filence of the greater part of the public papers, 


reſpecting the affairs of North America, prevented my 


being informed, before the preſent work was printed, of 
a change which took place laſt year in the political con- 
ſtitution of Pennſylvania, The court of cenſors has 
been aboliſhed, and the legiſlative body, inſtead of one, 
is now compoſed of two houſes: an innovation that 
tends to juſtify the general obſervations I have made, in 
the fourth chapter of the ſecond b in ſpeaking 
of the government of that ſtate. 
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Tun IS deficiency has been concealed as much as 
poſſible, by conſtantly making up the account of the e 
finances for a particular year, a mode by which the | ! 
temporary reſources are comprehended in the reve- 
nues. The following is a conciſe account of the 1 
preſent ſtate of the revenue and expenditure. 


. ²˙—tt.wæ&X TREE 


Permanent revenue. 


Livres. 
Taxes on property, real and perſonal, 300, ooo, oo 
Stamps and regiſters, — — 80,000,000 
Patents, — — — — 20, ooo, ooo 
Cuſtom houſes, — — — 1 5,000,000 
Poſts and expreſſes, — — — 14,000,000 
Lotteries, from ſeven to eight millions, 7,500,000 
Gunpowder and faltpetre duties, — — 1,500,000 
Produce of the foreſts, — — 10,000,000 


Feudal rights belonging to the public, 


and not yet redeemed, from three to > 9,500,000 
four millions, 3 | 


Total, 45¹ 500, 00 


| B b | | 
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The taxes do not at this time produce the above 
ſum, but may be thus calculated in a ſtatement of 


permanent revenue. 


In the foregoing ſtatement the revenues of the na- 
tional domains is not included, becauſe theſe revenues 
will ceaſe to exiſt, when all the affignats ſhall be 
converted into property of this ſort, deſtined for 
their extinction. In the courſe of the preſent year, the 
amount of the aſſignats will equal the value of the na- 
tional domains. | 


The arrears of the patriotic contributions, and the 


produce of the ſalt and tobacco which may remain in 
ſtore, are alſo not included in the above ſtatement. 
Theſe are tranſitory reſources which will ceaſe with 
the preſent year. TS 


Permanent expenditures 
Livres. 
Perpetual annuities upon the Hotel de 


Ville, the Clergy, the Pays d' Etats, 85, ooo, ooo 


&œ. _ ne: 8 N 


Life annuities, — — — 100,000,000 


intereſt of that part of the debt male {37,000,000 
is ſaid to be redeemable on demand, | 
ET ad IS an 655 c, co 
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Penſions, annualgratifications & charities, 18,000,000 


To the princes, under the titles of appe- 
| nages and grants, — — p 0,500,000 
For the war department, including the . 
expenſe of the national gendarmerie, | 109,000,000 
For the marine department, — — 45,000,000 
For foreign affairs, —  — — ©6,300,000 
Expence of religious worſhip, — — 1,000,000 


Civil lift, — — — — 25,000,000 
Expence of the national afſembly, — 0,090,000 
Bridges and highways, — — 5500, Oo 
General adminiſtration, — — 55000, 000 
Public buildings, — — — 43540, 00 
Bounties and encouragements, — — 4,000,000 
Orphans, — — — — 3,509,000 
Academies, univerſities, king's garden, 1,200,000 
High national court, tribunal of appeal, 500,000 
Caſualties, — — a — 55000, 000 
Total, 612,000,000 


The part of this expenditure which conſiſts of life 
annuities, operates gradually to its own extinction. 


The charge of public education, when ſettled, 
thould be annexed to the above ſtatement. 
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Should experience prove, as is highly probable, that 
in the new order of things, the ſum of five millions 
reſerved for caſualties will be inſufficient, the article 
under that head ſhould be augmented. 


None of the extraordinary expenſes are carried into 
the above account, the object being to ſtate only the 
permanent expenditure. 


Comparative ſlatement. 


> Livres. 


The permanent expenditure amounts to, 612,000,000 
The permanent revenues, to — — 451,000,000 


The permanent expenditure exceeds the 
161,000,000 
permanent revenue by — — 


It appears to me that this ſtatement cannot differ 
more than three or four millions from the preciſe truth. 


The various expedients determined on by the nation- 
al aſſembly are to be applied to the leſſening of this 
deficiency. 


The above calculations were made at the cloſe of 
the month of April, 1792. 17 
NoTE, 


LE 


Nor, referred to Page 285, of Vol. II. 


THE taxes on property, real and perſonal, amount 
together to three hundred millions of livres, a ſum 
which (when divided by twenty ſeven millions one 
hundred and ninety thouſand ſouls, equal, according 
to the ſuppoſition of the committee of contributions, 
to the population of all the departments) gives eleven 
livres and eight deniers for the n. contribution of 
each individual. 


Now, by dividing in a ſimilar way the ſum each 
department contributes by its particular population, the 
reſult will be found to vary from ſix livres to eighteen, 
without including in this comparative ſtatement, the 
extreme Caſes Thus while Corſica, for inſtance, 
pays no more than twenty ſous for each individual, 
and while the departments of Arriege and the upper 
- Pyrenees pay a hundred ſous only, Paris contributes at 
the ratio of thirty two livres, and the departments 
which compoſe the ancient generality of Paris, from 
twenty to twenty two livres. 


The degrees of population, even with the excep- 
tions I have juſt made, undoubtedly do not indicate with 


preciſion the reſpective competency of each part of 
| | the 
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the kingdom. It is evident, however, that to explain 


the great diſproportion which has been introduced 
between the contributive quotas of ſeveral departments, 


it muſt be aſcribed to the ancient branches of ſome 


of them, and to the ſubſidies and high duties on ſalt to 
which others have long been ſubjected. Without this 


conſideration it would be impoſſible to account why the 
moſt unfruitful department of Champagne ſhould be 


be taxed at thirteen livres or thereabouts, per head, 
whilſt the richeſt department in Lorraine pays ten 


only, and the beſt in Alface and Franche-Comté only 


eight, How is it likewiſe that the departments of 
Normandy bordering on the ſea, not comprehending 
the rich departments of Rouen, ſhould be taxed at 
from thirteen to eighteen livres per head, whilſt the 
departments of Brittany, alſo ſituated on the ſea coaſt, 
ſhould pay from an hundred ſous to eight livres, and 


that in which Nantz is comprehended nine livres _ 


or each individual? 


Jam far from finding fault with the reſpect which 
has been paid to the ancient franchiſes of particular 
provinces; but why boaſt ſo frequently, and in ſe 
pompous a ſtile, of having aboliſhed them? 


Vol. I. Page 
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1, line 14; for pace, read ſpace. 
295 16; for national, read rational. 
63, —— 93; for thought read though. 
115, —8 and 10; for guaranted, read guarantied. 
170, 2; dele levying. 
17 3, — 11; for manifeſted, read manife- ly. 
237, — 9; for corrucations, read corruſcations. 


263, —— 21; for at the ſource, read at the ſame time. 


266, 4; for his, read this. 
370, 10; for contract, read contact. 
372, —— 14; dele be. 


Vol. IL. Page 217, in the Note, for 1751, read 1791. 
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